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The  Higher   Education   Versus   Matrimony.* 


I  cannot  understand  why  we  should  be  asked  to  choose 
between  matrimony  and  the  higher  education.  "I  believe,  or 
at  least  I  assert"  (to  use  Sismondrs  immortal  phrase),  that 
matrimony  is  the  higher  education.  All  that  goes  before  is 
merely  preparatory.  Greek,  Latin,  history,  biology,  are  all 
very  well  in  their  place,  but  their  place  is  only  a  very  insub- 
ordinate one.  The  graduates  of  this  year  of  grace,  1905,  may 
doubt  the  truth  of  that  statement,  but  I  feel  sure  that  a  few 
at  least  of  the  older  Alumnae  will  agree  with  me. 

Life  has  a  great  many  disappointments,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  happiness,  in  store  for  you  graduates.  And  one  of  the 
first  and  bitterest  of  these  will  come  in  that  very  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour  when  you  realize  that  you  have  been  trained  in 
logic,  in  mathematics,  in  chemistry,  while  your  work  demands 
no  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches,  no  general  culture,  or 
insight  into  hidden  things,  but  only  the  skilled  hands  and  tire- 
less muscles,  and  patient  spirit  of  the  seamstress,  the  nurse, 
the  housekeeper.  Blank  despair  succeeds  to  your  former  proud 
complacency.  For  a  time  your  collegiate  education  seems 
worse  than  useless.  "The  study  of  mathematics  prepares  you 
for  a  state  of  certainties  that  nowhere  exists.*'  In  real  life 
you  find  that  certainty  is  the  exception, — uncertainty  the  rule. 
Almost  everything  is  hypothetical,  conditional,  prefaced  by 
"if"  or  "perhaps."  House  keeping  for  a  while  seems  to  be  only 
a  series  of  emergencies,  a  chapter  of  accidents.  The  most 
varied  and  complete  course  of  reading  hardly  prepares  you  for 
the  inconsistencies  and  moral  obliquities  of  the  average  serv- 
ant. Of  all  great  writers  Hazlitt  alone  has  given  us  any  ac- 
curate and  satisfactory  account  of  this  most  inaccurate  and 
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unsatisfactory  race.  Of  what  use  is  all  your  dialectic  skill 
when  you  address  creatures  well  nigh  irrational?  Brought 
face  to  face  with  a  rebellious  child,  what  help  do  you  get  from 
mental  philosophy?  For  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  colic 
what  does  all  your  chemistry  avail?  The  weak  things  of  the 
world  confound  the  mighty,  and  the  things  that  are  not  bring 
to  nought  the  things  that  are. 

In  one  way  you  have  suffered  dire  defeat.  But  not  all 
the  spoils  belong  to  the  victor,  and  if  you  have  acquired  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  a  conscious  ignorance  that  is  willing  to 
be  enlightened,  a  conscious  stupidity  that  is  glad  to  be  amused, 
surely  you  should  rejoice  in  your  discomfiture  and  pride  your- 
self on  possessing  virtues  never  taught  by  books. 

As  a  means  of  discipline  the  state  of  matrimony  is  unsur- 
passed. I  discovered  that  for  myself ;  but  I  am  glad  to  be  con- 
firmed in  my  opinion  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Margaret 
Deland,  who  assures  us  in  one  of  her  recent  articles  that  "mar- 
ried life  presents  the  finest  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  saintliness."  When  I  speak  of  matrimony,  I  beg  you  to 
notice  that  I  mean  something  more  than  the  mere  possession 
of  a  husband,  however  priceless  and  irreplaceable  he  may  be. 
I  mean  matrimony  in  all  its  branches,  including  domestic 
science,  hygiene,  aesthetics,  and  above  all  else  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  children.  Though  I  am  not  quite  a  Roosevel- 
tian,  I  do  believe  that  matrimony  in  its  broadest  sense  includes 
children  and  all  "the  sweet  influences"  of  these  stars  of  the  do- 
mestic firmanent.  After  all  they  are  our  best  teachers.  It 
was  Dr.  Johnson — wasn't  it? — who  put  an  end  to  all  argu- 
ment one  day  by  the  startling  counter-question,  "Sir,  what's 
the  use  of  a  baby?"  To  which  his  opponent  might  have  re- 
plied, "Much  every  way." 

The  reading  of  many  books  "maketh  a  full  man."  So 
Bacon  has  said,  and  to  that  same  sentiment  generation  after 
generation  has  set  its  hand  and  seal.  The  nursing  of  many 
babies  maketh  a  wise  and  tender  woman.  Books  enlarge  the 
mind :  babies  enlarge  the  heart.  If  you  have  a  baby  of  your 
own,  the  dirtiest,  most  forlorn,  most  unattractive  child — the 
little  boot-black  in  the  gutter,  the  little  cripple  in  the  hospital 
— appeals  to  you  just  because  it  is  a  child.    And  so  under  the 
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sweet  influences  of  these  little  ones,  your  hearts  grow  mellow 
and  your  lives  widen  and  deepen,  and  seek  out  for  themselves 
new  channels  of  usefulness.  New  interests,  new  sympathies, 
new  desires  to  help  and  comfort,  give  you  much  to  do  and 
more  to  think  about,  and  the  love  of  humanity  refines  and  cul- 
tivates your  whole  nature  as  the  most  earnest  study  of  the  so- 
called  "humanities"  would  fail  to  do. 

Books  rightly  used  discipline  the  mind.  Babies  rightly 
used  discipline  soul,  body,  every  part  of  you.  What  place  is 
there  for  selfishness  in  a  mother's  soul?  The  well-being,  the 
comfort,  the  happiness,  yes,  even  the  whims  and  fancies  of  her 
child,  are  to  her  infinitely  more  important  than  her  own,  and 
very  soon  she  forgets,  or  remembers  only  very  vaguely,  the 
little  luxuries  and  indulgences  that  she  used  to  like,  and  won- 
ders how  she  ever  could  have  taken  such  a  vivid  interest  in 
her  clothes,  her  note  paper,  and  other  small  personal  belong- 
ings of  that  kind. 

In  our  examination  of  babies  as  teachers  we  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  the  perfect  self-possession  which  they  both 
practice  and  inculcate.  A  mother  of  several  years'  standing 
is  not  easily  terrified  or  disconcerted.  You  become  used,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  unexpected,  and  are  able  when  it  comes  to 
greet  it  with  a  smiling  countenance.  Are  all  your  family 
skeletons  unveiled  before  some  chance  visitor?  Is  your  best 
beloved  Dresden  cup  broken  to  atoms  before  your  eyes  ?  You 
are  like  Sinon,  "paratius  in  utrumque,"  and  at  least  can  hide 
the  anguish  that,  it  may  be,  you  do  not  even  feel  so  very  poig- 
nantly. 

If  it  is  true,  as  we  so  often  hear,  that  the  best  we  get  out 
of  any  school,  and  the  best  we  get  out  of  life  itself,  is  disci- 
pline, a  certain  amount  of  training  that  will  fit  us  for  another 
and  higher  state  of  existence,  then  all  honor  to  the  babies  who 
thus  reprove,  correct  and  instruct  in  righteousness. 

I  have  spoken  more  particularly  of  babies  as  educators  be- 
cause in  this  twentieth  century  we  are  tempted  to  think  of 
them  as  only  so  much  raw  material  for  the  study  of  pedagogy. 
But  their  influence  is  only  a  part  of  the  thorough  training  that 
we  get  in  the  school  of  matrimony.  This  training,  like  all  post- 
graduate courses,  is  at  once  more  difficult  and  more  interesting 
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than  our  study  of  the  rudiments.  At  college  we  study  political 
economy,  strikes,  wages,  the  proper  distribution  of  the  wealth 
of  nations,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  school  of 
matrimony  we  study  the  far  more  subtle  and  intricate  laws 
that  govern  the  home.  At  college  v/e  acquire  skill  in  argu- 
ing, the  power  to  express  ourselves  most  forcibly.  In  the 
school  of  matrimony  we  learn  the  far  more  difficult  lesson  of 
tact  and  patience,  and  how  to  emulate  that  model  wife  who 

"Never  answers  till  a  husband  cools. 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules  ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Yet  has  her  humor  most  when  she  obeys." 

At  college  you  make  a  specialty  of  chemistry,  perhaps, 
and  learn  the  properties  of  matter,  and  how  different  elements 
combine  in  various  substances.  In  the  school  of  matrimony 
you  study  the  "elective  affinities'"'  which  bind  soul  to  soul  in 
indissoluble  union,  the  mysterious  attraction  which  exists  oft- 
en between  minds  most  dissimilar,  the  occult  power  of  hered- 
ity, and  the  way  in  which  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  some 
far  distant  ancestor  live  again  in  your  own  little  child. 

The  higher  education,  you  say  (and  far  be  it  from  me  to 
contradict!),  disciplines  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  pre- 
pares you  for  all  that  life  is  preparing  for  you.  The  school  of 
matrimony  goes  further  still.  It  prepares  us  to  take  a  more 
efficient  part  in  the  sublime  activities  of  heaven,  or  to  enjoy 
to  the  full  the  first  real,  honest  rest  that  we  have  had  since  our 
wedding  day.  There  is  nothing  narrow  or  pedantic  in  this 
curriculum.  The  mistress  of  the  modern  household  must 
needs  be  an  enlightened  and  open-minded  women,  on  the  alert 
for  new  ideas,  not  hide-bound  by  ancient  prejudice.  I  would 
like  to  paint  her  portrait  and  to  show  the  ethical,  as  well  as 
the  aesthetic  side  of  her  housekeeping.  I  have  not  time  for 
that,  but  I  beg  you  to  notice  her  many  fine  qualities  and  to 
admit  the  good  results  that  follow  from  patient  continuance 
in  the  matrimonial  school.  Surely  one  who  understands  as  she 
does  the  domestic  problem  in  all  its-  branches — one  who  can 
"make  a  cherry  pie"  or  darn  a  failing  sock  with  equal  ease  and 
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enthusiasm— one  who  knows  how  to  cheer  a  depressed  hus- 
band, soothe  an  irate  cook,  awaken  ambition  in  the  breast  of 
a  lazy  school  boy,  and  keep  herself  serene  and  happy  through 
all  chance  and  change — surely  this  excellent  woman,  in  the 
long  run,  will  come  out  ahead  of  the  mere  scholar  who  has 
what  Moliere  calls 

"La  passion  choquante, 
De  se  rendre  sarante  afin  d'etre  sarante." 

Talk  no  more  so  exceeding  proudly  of  abstract  science  and 
learned  languages.  Your  higher  education  is  all  very  well  in 
its  way,  but  take  it  as  a  preparatory  course,  and  call  no  woman 
fully  educated  until  she  has  proved  herself  past  mistress  in  the 
wholesome  and  difficult  art  of  matrimony. 

Eliza  C.  MacKniffht. 


Brutus — A  Character  Sketch. 


In  Brutus  we  have  an  idealist,  a  man  born  after  his  age, 
who  clings  blindly  to  the  virtues  of  a  past  time,  but  who  is 
true  to  his  principles  even  unto  death.  He  lives  surrounded 
by  books,  secluded  from  every  day  life  and  as  a  result,  moral 
ideas  and  principles  are  more  to  him  than  realities.  His  mind 
is  so  filled  with  the  ideal  glory  of  the  republic  and  with  the 
hatred  of  monarchy  that  he  fails  to  see  what  has  gone  on 
around  him. 

Cassius  arouses  his  dread  of  despotism  by  telling  him  that 
the  people  desire  to  make  Caesar  king,  and  calls  upon  Brutus 
to  lead  a  conspiracy  against  Caesar.  Once  the  poison  is  set 
to  work  in  Brutus'  brain,  he  is  filled  with  the  idea  of  danger 
to  his  republic  and  a  struggle  begins  in  his  mind.  He  says  to 
Cassius : 

"Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us." 
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It  is  a  hard  problem  that  this  idealist  finds  himself  facing. 
On  the  one  hand  is  his  love  of  Caesar  and  his  gratitude  to  him, 
on  the  other  the  uncertainty  concerning  Caesar's  intentions. 
"So  far  he  has  remained  unaffected  by  the  idolatry  of  the  peo- 
ple and  has  not  abused  the  power  placed  in  his  hands;  he  has 
even  refused  the  crown.  But  Brutus,  like  Cassius,  fears  that 
Caesar  longs  for  the  crown  and  if  he  does  accept  it  what  use 
will  he  make  of  the  power  thus  given  to  him?  This  is  the 
problem  Brutus  argues  and,  as  Edward  Dowden  says,  "In  his 
soliloquy  in  the  garden  we  see  upon  what  ground  a  political 
idealist  can  act.  Brutus  reaches  his  decision  as  the  conclusion 
of  a  series  of  hypotheses.  There  is  a  series  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples about  ambition  and  power  and  reason  and  affection,  fin- 
ally a  profound  suspicion  of  Caesar  is  engendered  and  his 
death  decreed.  It  is  idealists  who  create  a  political  terror ; 
they  are  free  from  the  desire  for  all  blood-shedding  but  to 
them  the  lives  of  men  and  women  are  accidents;  the  lives  of 
ideas  are  true  realities,  and  armed  with  an  abstract  principle 
and  a  suspicion  they  perform  deeds  that  are  at  once  beautiful 
and  hideous." 

The  decision  of  this  question  costs  Brutus  much.  But 
once  the  decision  is  made  he  dominates  all  the  other  conspira- 
tors. It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  refuses  to  bind  the 
conspirators  by  oath  : 

"No,  not  an  oath  !  If  not  the  face  of  men. 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed; 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on, 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery." 

He  has  all  his  life  relied  upon  his  will  and  he  refuses  now  to 
rely  upon  such  a  prop  as  a  vow. 

Twice  again  during  the  first  interview  he  dominates  the 
conspirators  by  purely  moral  authority.  First  when  Cicero 
is  mentioned,  he  refuses  to  have  him  brought  into  the  plot : 

"O,  name  him  not ;  let  us  not  break  with  him, 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin." 
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Though  not  much  of  a  reason  this  carries  with  the  others. 
The  second  time  the  question  as  to  whether  Antony  shall  be 
killed  or  not  is  brought  forward.  The  necessity  for  Antony's 
death  would  instantly  commend  itself  to  every  practical  poli- 
tical mind,  but  Brutus  is  not  practical,  he  is  a  man  of  ideals 
and  he  shrinks  from  unnecessary  bloodshed.  His  motive  in 
killing  Caesar  is  not  one  of  revenge  but  the  belief  that  he  is 
acting  for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  he  prefers  to  risk  failure 
and  ruin  rather  than  lower  his  ideals, 

"Let  us  be  sacrificers  but  not  butchers,  Caius." 

Besides  Brutus  underestimates  Antony.  To  him  the  man 
is  but  a  lover  of  sports  and  he  fails  to  see  the  power  that  lies 
back  of  the  fondness  for  sport.  This  under  estimation  of 
Antony  leads  to  a  fatal  mistake.  Brutus,  against  the  will  of 
others,  gives  him  permission  to  speak  at  Caesar's  funeral.  He 
will  address  them  first,  and  after  that  Antony's  words  will 
have  no  effect.  Thus  the  man  of  dreams  reasons  and  he  ad- 
dresses the  people.  His  speech  is  the  speech  of  the  idealist. 
He  speaks  to  that  impressionable  Roman  mob  as  if  it  could 
be  influenced  by  a  calm  appeal  to  reason  and  an  ideal  of  jus- 
tice, and  his  appeal  made,  he  proceeds  calmly  on  his  way  and 
allows  Antony,  with  his  quick  preception  of  the  temper  of  the 
people,  to  inflame  the  crowd  to  madness. 

Brutus  had  done  his  duty — as  he  saw  it — with  a  disre- 
gard of  consequences  found  only  in  a  man  of  his  temperament, 
and  at  last  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  those  consequences. 
And  in  them  the  dead  Caesar  plays  an  important  part.  Brutus 
can  kill  the  body  but  not  the  indomitable  will  of  Caesar. 

Brutus  still  rules  the  conspirators  and  with  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  impractical  man  he  makes  his  second  great 
mistake.  Cassius  urges  that  the  army  must  not  advance  on 
Phillipi, — Brutus  that  it  must,  and  Brutus,  as  usual,  carries 
his  point.  The  scene  in  the  tent  of  Brutus  the  night  before 
the  battle  gives  us  still  another  glimpse  of  the  idealist's  char- 
acter. The  servants  have  gone  to  sleep  and  Brutus,  the  man 
who,  at  the  call  of  duty,  could  plunge  his  knife  into  Caesar,  is 
too  tender  hearted  to  waken  a  sleeping  boy. 
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In  the  battle  he  makes  his  last  mistake.  His  rashness  and 
miscalculation  of  facts  make  defeat  inevitable.  Brutus  pays 
the  penalty  of  his  crime  and  his  mistakes  by  death.  But  even 
in  his  death  he  is  true  to  his  ideals,  and  reveres  himself. 
"Brutus  must  die  by  no  ignoble  hand."  It  is  a  strange  study, 
this  life  of  Brutus — a  dreamer,  an  idealist,  brought  from  his 
books  to  take  upon  himself  a  task  for  which  he  is  by  nature 
so  unfitted.  And  such  an  enterprise  led  by  such  a  man  must 
in  the  practical  world  suffer  defeat.  Yet  we  can  say  Brutus 
was  not  defeated.  For  him  failure  would  have  been  disloyalty 
to  his  ideals  and  principles,  and  of  such  defeat  he  knew  noth- 
ing. It  has  been  said,  "Mark  Antony  and  Octavius  re- 
mained victors  at  Phillipi,  yet  the  purest  wreath  of  victory 
rests  on  the  forehead  of  the  defeated  conspirator." 

W.  McN.,   06. 


The  Invincible  Fanny. 


The  girls  of  "San  Souci"  corridor  sat  in  Jean's  room, 
their  heads  together,  their  muffled  voices  denoting  grave  con- 
spiracy. 

"Now,  if  anybody  dares  to  reveal  the  secret,  she'll  be  put 
out  of  this  corridor  pretty  quickly,  without  so  much  as  a  sign 
of  a  trial,"  warned  Jean  in  a  hushed  voice. 

"Oh,  if  we  only  can  succeed  in  playing  a  trick  on  Fanny 
once !  But  nobody  ever  can  get  the  best  of  her,"  said  Marg- 
aret. 

"We  will  this  time,  girls.  Now  do  be  careful.  If  there's 
anything  in  the  world  that  Fan's  afraid  of,  it's  those  frogs  and 
toads ;  and  to  have  them  crawling  and  hopping  around  when 
it's  pitch  dark  would  be  enough  to  frighten  any  body." 

"Everyone  says  it's  impossible  to  get  ahead  of  Fan. 
'Twould  simply  be  an  education  in  itself  to  see  her  humbled." 

"Now  not  another  word  about  this  even  to  ourselves  un- 
til to-night,  in  Fan's  practice  hour.  Then  let's  all  come  here 
and  plan." 

It  is  true  that  Jean  did  forget  to  listen  in  the  history  class, 
'though  she  had  borrowed  Fan's  history  for  one  last  look,  and 
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had  assimilated  two-thirds  of  the  lesson  in  the  five  minutes  be- 
tween the  period  bells.  She  was  scribbling  absently  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  borrowed  book  and  planning  how  she  could  best 
play  the  role  of  robber,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  Miss 
Thomas'  words,  "Jean,  what  can  you  tell  us  of  the  lesson?" 

Jean  looked  up  guiltily,  shrugged  her  shoulders,  tried  hard 
to  remember  what  the  lesson  was  about,  but  failed. 

"Do  you  mean,  Jean,  that  you  know  nothing  whatever 
of  the  lesson?" 

"I  think  I  know  one  sentence,"  answered  the  confused 
Jean. 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"If  we  desire  to  understand  the  history  of  any  country, 
that  is,  what  happened  to  the  people  who  lived  in  it  in  years 
past,  we  must  begin  by  learning  where  the  country  itself  is," 
quoted  Jean. 

The  whole  class  burst  out  laughing  and  Miss  Thomas 
smiled. 

"It  might  be  well  for  you  to  continue  your  research,  Jean, 
and  get  a  little  further  with  the  subject." 

The  only  suspicious  sign  was  that  the  inhabitants  of 
"Sans  Souci"  worked  a  little  harder,  perhaps,  in  the  afternoon 
than  was  their  wont,  and  showed  an  unusual  inclination  to 
busy  themselves  with  their  "trig."  and  an  equally  unusual  im- 
patience to  get  the  next  day's  lessons  done. 

But  all  went  well — surprisingly  well,  considering  the  one 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  For  just  as  Fanny  was  about 
to  run  toward  the  music  hall,  only  in  time  to  reach  it  as  the 
last  bell  sounded  (her  usual  time  of  arrival),  she  made  known 
her  intention  of  "going  to  bed  right  away  after  her  practicing 
was  over — "to  have  sweet  dreams  of  coming  joys." 

Soon  they  heard  Fanny's  piano  thumping  and  knew  that 
she  was  safely  stowed  away  for  the  hour.  Consequently  the 
preparations  began,  and  hastily  proceeded,  as  Jean  remarked 
that  she  thought  Fan's  dreams  would  be  more  slippery  than 
sweet.  After  tennis  shoes  were  donned  in  order  to  guard 
against  discovery,  four  girls  went  stealthily  down  the  hall  and 
over  to  the  laboratory.    While  two  kept  guard,  the  other  two 
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disappeared  within,  and  soon  came  into  sight  carrying  some- 
thing like  a  long  trough  or  box. 

"Don't  jiggle  it  so.  Sounds  like  'the  mighty  ocean  beat- 
ing the  rugged  shore,"  said  Margaret.     "Do  be  careful." 

Finally  between  fits  of  laughter  and  frequent  changing 
of  hands  and  workers,  the  box  arrived  safely  in  Jean's  room. 

When  Fanny  returned  she  found  all  the  girls  collected 
in  the  same  room  where  she  had  left  them,  with  books  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  and  pencils  stuck  in  their  hair — and  all 
together  a  very  studious  atmosphere  pervaded  the  whole 
apartment. 

"Are  you  crazy  girls  all  here  studying — but  I'll  bet  you 
haven't  studied  one  bit,  just  pretense — no  doubt  for  Miss 
Merton's  benefit ;  if  she  should  happen  to  make  her  appear- 
ance," was  Fanny's  greeting. 

"Well,  as  I  told  you,"  continued  Fanny,  "I'm  going  to 
bed.  Now,  don't  try  to  detain  me.  If  you  plead  on  your  knees 
you  can't  move  me,  for  I'm  fully  determined  to  go.  In  fifteen 
minutes  my  room  will  be  in  perfect  darkness,  and  anyone  who 
dares  intrude  or  disturb  will  be  punished  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law,"  she  finished  laughing  and  left  them. 

They  tried  to  talk  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but  it 
was  rather  a  difficult  matter.  To  appear  serious  or  studious 
with  such  a  joke  on  hand  was  next  to  impossible.  The  min- 
utes dragged  and  dragged  and  dragged,  and  finally  when 
twenty  had  passed  all  patience  was  exhausted. 

"She's  surely  in  bed  now,  and  we  don't  want  her  to  be 
clear  asleep.     Let's  reconnoitre." 

The  spies  returned  with  a  favorable  report.  Fanny  w-as 
in  bed  all  covered  up,  even  to  her  head,  and  now  was  the  time 
for  the  onslaught. 

Trying  their  best  to  suppress  their  giggles  they  carried 
the  stolen  box  to  Fanny's  room,  cautiously  opened  the  door, 
noislesly  slipped  in  the  box  and  removed  the  cover.  Then  they 
crept  back  to  their  former  station  just  as  carefully  and  silent- 
ly as  they  had  come. 

They  listened.  There  was  a  splashing  of  water  followed 
by  light  thuds  upon  the  floor.     Breathlessly  they  waited  for 
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the  result — a  scream — a  cry — a  rush  for  the  door — at  least,  a 
noise.     But  none  of  these  looked-for  things  happened. 

"Surely  she  can't  be  asleep,"  whispered  Margaret. 

"Maybe  she  is  frightened,  but  won't  give  in  while  we're 
around.  Let's  all  go  up  to  Mary's  room  and  just  leave  guards 
to  watch  and  listen." 

They  agreed  and  silently  tip-toed  to  the  other  end  of  the 
corridor,  and  Mary  led  them  into  her  room.  As  she  turned  up 
the  light  she  uttered  an  exclamation  in  which  all  the  girls  in- 
stantly joined,  as  they  followed  her  pointed  finger  with  their 
eyes.    There,  snugly  tucked  away  in  Mary's  bed  was — Fanny. 

"How  are  the  toads  and  froggies-?"  asked  Fanny. 

"Why  Fan,  you  sly  old  thing,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Simply  that  I'm  not  particularly  fond  of  toads,  and  I 
thought  I'd  be  safer  from  them  here — besides  I  thought  the 
bolster  wouldn't  be  afraid  of  them." 

"Oh,  Jean,"  she  continued,  "I  certainly  shall  keep  my  his- 
tory as  a  souvenir  of  this  occasion — especially  the  fly-leaf, 
which  you  so  kindly  inscribed  with  'toads'  and  'frogs'  and 
'Fans'."  B.  D.  J.,    07. 


Should  Jane  Eyre  Have  Married  Mr.  Rochester? 


Several  years  ago  I  remember  hearing  a  man  say,  "O,  yes, 
Jane  Eyre  is  an  interesting  character,  well  developed,  but  Miss 
Bronte  made  a  mistake  when  she  forced  her  to  marry  Mr. 
Rochester  at  last."  I,  too,  had  read  Jane  Eyre,  on  the  sly,  and 
although  I  dared  not  contradict  him  aloud  I  resented  this  as- 
sertion most  indignantly.  "Of  course  Jane  married  Mr. 
Rochester,  the  whole  story  would  have  been  spoiled  had  it  not 
ended  up  'and  so  they  were  married  and  lived  happily  ever  aft- 
erward !'  She  loved  him  and  he  loved  her,  and  his  first  wife 
was  dead ;  he  was  crippled  and  blind  and  needed  Jane.  Why 
shouldn't  she  marry  him?  How  else  could  the  book  have 
ended?    What  did  the  man  mean?" 

I  never  heard  him  give  the  reasons  for  his  assertion,  but 
I  do  know  that  now  I  have  reached  the  same  point  where  he 
stood  that  day.     In  my  opinion,  the  book,  Jane     Eyre,     was 
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weakened  in  plot  structure  and  Jane  Eyre  as  a  woman  lost 
much  of  her  moral  strength  when  she  married  Mr.  Rochester. 

First,  why  does  the  book  end  as  it  does?  For  three  rea- 
sons. It  was  the  easiest  way  to  make  it  end.  It  was  the  us- 
ual way.  In  nearly  all  the  novels  which  had  preceded  Jane 
Eyre  the  hero  and  heroine  had  surmounted  all  difficulties  and 
had  at  last  happily  married  or  else  the  poor  heroine  had  died 
of  a  broken  heart  and  a  slow  decline.  Now  Jane  Eyre  was 
not  the  type  to  go  into  decline  so  it  was  best  for  her  to  be 
happily  married.  Then  the  public  required  that  a  book  should 
end  well,  and  most  important  of  all,  Miss  Bronte  had  a  deep 
sympathy  for  her  creation  and  wished  her  to  be  happy  at  last. 
If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  they  seem  to  me  to  show  a 
weakness  in  Jane  Eyre,  first  in  the  plot  and  secondly  in  the 
treatment  of  the  character  of  the  heroine. 

It  is  hard  to  see  just  how  the  book  could  have  gone  on 
and  have  ended  satisfactorily  in  any  other  way.  Still  it  might 
have  been  possible.  Jane  might  have  even  gone  to  India  with 
St.  John  and  the  story  have  ended  with  this — another  great 
sacrifice  on  her  part.  Or  would  it  not  have  been  best  for  the 
plot  to  end  abruptly  with  the  scene  after  the  interrupted  mar- 
riage where  Jane  refused  decidedly  to  go  away  with  '  Mr. 
Rochester?  This  would  have  left  the  reader  with  a  disagree- 
able feeling  of  unsatisfied  curiosity  but  isn't  that  better  than 
the  disappointment  of  an  anti-climax? 

But  it  is  in  Jane  herself  that  disappointment  is  most  keen- 
ly felt.  She  had  been  so  true  to  all  her  high  ideals.  Although 
she  was  penniless  and  without  a  home,  although  she  loved  Mr. 
Rochester  with  all  the  love  of  a  pent  up  and  passionate  heart, 
and  had  not  a  friend  on  earth  who  would  know  or  care  what 
she  did  with  her  life,  yet  she  refused  all  that  he  offered  her 
simply  because  of  her  clear  perception  of  the  truth  and  her 
strong  determination  to  do  right.  But  what  became  of  these 
high  ideals  later?  They  seem  to  be  lost  in  her  love.  Of  course 
the  first  Mrs.  Rochester  was  dead,  but  Jane  did  not  know  that 
when  she  left  her  home  and  went  back  to  Thornfield,  because 
she  longed  to  see  Mr.  Rochester  again  and  to  hear  his  voice. 
Where  were  now  her  moral  strength  and  her  common  sense? 
If  she  had  found  him  there  with  his  insane  wife  yet  hidden  in 
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the  house,  would  she  have  now  consented  to  do  what  before 
she  had  so  firmly  and  wisely  refused?  It  seems  probable,  else 
it  were  weak  and  cruel  to  repeat  the  scene  which  before  had 
been  so  painful. 

But  Miss  Bronte  has  not  proven  herself  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  demands  of  the  public  and  her  own  inclination  to 
make  a  happy  ending.  She  has  conveniently  done  away  with 
all  material  obstacles  and  because  her  hero  and  heroine  love 
each  other  "they  are  married  and  live  happily  ever  afterward." 

M.  C.  McK.,  '07. 


Similarities  Found  in  Three  of  Keats'  Poems. 


"La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,"  "Isabelle,"  and  "The  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes"  are  three  of  Keats'  greatest  poems.  In  some  re- 
spects they  are  quite  different,  but  they  also  have  many  sim- 
ilarities. There  are  some  elements  common  to  all  the  poems 
and  we  will  endeavor  to  gather  them  and  classify  them. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  marked  similarity  in  the  sub- 
ject matter.  All  three  poems  draw  their  material  from  medie- 
val sources.  The  legends  of  olden  times  were  remoulded  by 
Keats'  masterful  hand  into  modern  literature,  and  yet  each 
poem  contains  enough  medieval  atmosphere  to  transport  the 
reader  back  into  the  middle  ages.  Each  is  a  love  poem — a 
love  poem  of  medieval  times — of  a  knight  strong  and  gallant, 
and  a  maiden  quiet  and  submissive.  In  each  poem  the  reve- 
lation comes  through  a  dream.  The  knight  dreamt  of  La 
Belle  Dame  sans  Merci;  Madeline  saw  her  lover  in  the  vision; 
and  it  was  through  a  dream  that  Isabelle  found  out  the  mys- 
tery concerning  her  absent  lover.  The  whole  atmosphere  is 
fanciful  as  well  as  medieval.  The  stories  are  not  facts,  and  we 
know  that  there  never  were  such  realities,  and  yet  the  air  of 
fantasy  which  surrounds  them  adds  to  their  attractiveness  and 
reveals  to  us  more  fully  the  superstition  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  also,  there  are  some 
marked  similarities.  All  are  narrative  poems,  and  all  also 
contain  a  dramatic  element.     There  is  but  one  plot  in   each 
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story,  and  this  is  the  love  plot,  having  its  climax  near  the  end 
of  the  poem.  The  setting  and  characters  are  likewise  medieval. 
In  each  piece  the  idea  of  desolation  is  clearly  pictured.  The 
opening  stanza  of  "La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,"  the  first  few 
stanzas  of  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  picturing  the  icy  chapel, 
and  the  verses  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  forest  in  "Isa- 
belle,"  all  portray  this  feeling.  We  might  almost  say  the  same 
characters  are  common  to  all  the  poems.  La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Merci,  Madeline  and  Isabelle  have  the  same  characteristics, 
and  that  same  fanciful  submissive  nature  which  we  associate 
with  girls  of  ancient  and  medieval  times.  The  characters  of 
the  knights  are  similar,  too,  each  presenting  the  ancient  ideal 
of  strength  and  chivalry. 

The  metres  are  not  the  same,  but  each  is  some  form  of 
iambic  verse.  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  and  "Isabelle"  have  the 
same  number  of  verses  in  a  stanza  but  "La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Merci''  has  an  entirely  different  stanzaic  form. 

In  all  three  poems  the  plot,  the  setting,  and  the  characters 
are  portrayed  more  vividly  by  use  of  contrast.  The  youth  of 
Madeline  and  Porpli3rro  is  made  more  real  by  the  entrance  of 
the  old  beldame  and  the  Beadsman  ;  the  purity  of  Isabelle  and 
Lorenzo  is  made  more  impressive  by  the  appearance  of  the 
two  wicked  brothers,  and  the  brilliance  and  festivity  of  Made- 
line's court  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  desolation  of 
the  chapel. 

There  is  perhaps  but  little  personal  element  in  any  one 
of  the  poems,  but  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  author 
seems  to  be  present  in  each.  They  show  the  fanciful  dreamy 
nature  of  the  poet,  and  his  rather  morbid  view  of  life.  And 
doubtless  in  them  Keats  has  expressed  some  of  his  own  feeling 
and  the  sadness  of  his  own  love  affair. 

And  so  we  find  that  there  are  several  common  elements, 
and  that  there  is  much  similarity  in  the  three  poems,  in  sub- 
ject matter,  in  sources  of  material  in  treatment  of  material, 
and  in  the  author's  revelation  of  himself. 

B.  D.  J.,   07. 
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I. — Hetty  and  the  Bees. 

"Oh !" 

Hetty  was  swinging  lazily  in  the  hammock  when  she  said 
it.  Then  the  hammock  stopped  with  a  jerk,  and  Hetty  tum- 
bled out  in  a  hurry. 

Straight  to  the  Northern  Spy  tree  she  ran,  and  looked  up 
excitedly  at  the  great  SAvaying  bunch  of  buzzing  black 
things  on  the  lowest  limb.  Then  she  scurried  away  to  the 
house. 

"Grandma,  grandma,  the  bees  have  swarmed !  They're 
in  the  Northern  Spy  tree,  the  greatest  lot  of  them !"  screamed 
Hetty's  shrill  little  voice.  Grandma  was  deaf,  but,  oh,  dear  me ! 
she  could  hear  that. 

"You  don't  say  so!"  she  cried.  "Now,  ain't  that  too  bad, 
and  your  grandpa  away  and  all  the  men  folks !  Ain't  that  too 
bad,  Hetty?"  Poor  grandma's  sweet,  mild  face  was  creased 
with  little  criss-cross  lines  of  distress.  She  looked  down  at 
the  crutch  on  the  floor,  and  shook  her  white  head. 

"I  can't  help  it.     I  could  have  once,  but  I  can't  now. 

"  'A  swarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon,'  " 

murmured  grandma  dolefully. 

"But  that  isn't  as  bad  as  in  May,  when  they're  worth  a 
load  of  hay,  grandma,"  Hetty  added.  Her  mind  was  all  made 
up.     Grandpa  shouldn't  lose  his  bees. 

"But  I  will  not  tell  grandma.    I'll  s'prise  her,"  she  thought. 

How  Hetty  did  hurry!  She  knew  just  what  grandpa  al- 
ways did.  Her  lips  shut  together  so  hard  that  her  little  white 
teeth  clicked,  and  then  she  went  to  work. 

A  saw,  a  ladder,  the  mosquito  netting — how  Hetty  did 
hurry!  With  three  long  breaths  she  was  up  the  ladder.  The 
bees  buzzed  and  flew  around  her  and  bumped  against  the 
mosquito  netting,  but  they  did  not  seem  angry. 

"Nice  little  bees,  dear  little  bees !  There,  there,  Hetty 
won't  hurt  you !"  crooned  the  little  girl.     The  limb     was     in 
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Hetty's  hand  then,  and  she  was  creeping  down  the  ladder. 
Suddenly  she  felt  a  sharp  stinging  pain  in  her  hand,  and  she 
nearly  dropped  the  limb — not  quite.  Grandpa  should  not  lose 
— ow  ; — lose  his  bees.  'Sf  a  sting  was  anything,  poh  ! — or — or 
— two  stings. 

When  Hetty  and  the  bees  got  to  the  hive-row,  there  were 
three  little  aching,  purple  spots  on  Hetty's  hand;  but  the  bees 
were  safe. 

"A  swarm  o'  bees  in  J-oo-ne 
Is  worth  a  sil-ver  sp-oo-n," 

sang  Hetty,  happily,  to  herself.  But  she  did  not  know  that 
grandpa  was  going  to  give  her  a  "real  live"  silver  spoon  be- 
fore long  to  eat  her  honey  with.  G.  S.,   07. 


II. — Why  Tommy  Combs  His  Hair. 

"Wish  I  didn't  always  have  to  comb  my  hair,"  grumbled 
Tommy.  "It's  'Tommy,  have  you  brushed  your  hair?' 
'Tommy,  you  forgot  to  comb  you  hair,'  till  I'm  tired  of  it,"  and 
the  boy  looked  very  cross. 

Just  then  the  Shanghai  rooster  crowed  close  by  the  win- 
dow. Tommy  walked  over  and  looked  out.  The  rooster  was 
almost  as  tall  as  he  was. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  were  a  Shanghai  rooster,  then  I'd  never 
have  to  comb  my  hair,"  said  Tommy. 

Tommy  thought  the  rooster  winked  at  him.  He  laid  his 
arms  on  the  window  sill  and  rested  his  head  on  them. 

"Oh-o !"  cried  the  rooster,  "think  we  don't  have  to  comb 
our  hair — or  feathers,  it's  about  the  same  thing — do  you? 
Then  what  do  you  s'pose  we  have  combs  for?" 

Tommy  was  sure  he  winked  this  time. 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  continued  the  Shanghai,  "every  bird 
of  us,  from  the  big  turkey  down  to  the  humming  bird,  has  to 
comb  his  feathers.  Nice  looking  fellows  we'd  be  with  our 
feathers  all  in  a  tousle.  You  look  out  and  laugh  at  me  when 
I  get  caught  in  a  rain  and  my  feathers  are  dripping  wet,  hang- 
ing down  like  so  many  strings.  But  when  I  run  in  the  shed 
and  drip  off  a  little  I  have  a  job.     We  comb  and  smooth  and 
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pick  out  every  blade  with  great  care  and  patience.  Then  we 
must  oil  our  feathers,  and  that's  what  makes  me  so  glossy  and 
fine  when  I  step  out  into  the  sunshine.  Yes,  I  tell  you,  we  all 
have  to  comb  ourselves.  There's  pussy  on  the  hearth  this 
minute  combing  her  hair.  And  Towser,  too,  see  him  pick  all 
the  burrs  from  his  coat — I  knew  a  boy  who  cried  when  burrs 
were  combed  out  of  his  hair."  The  rooster  looked  hard  at 
Tommy  just  then. 

"Do  you  know,"  continued  the  Shanghai,  "if  you  never 
brush  your  hair  it  will  all  come  out.  How  would  you  like  to 
be  bald  like  old  Mr.  Jones?  You  know  you  called  him  'Bald- 
head,'  under  your  breath  yesterday,  and  then  looked  to  see  if 
there  were  any  bears  around." 

Tommy  shivered. 

Just  then  his  mother  came  into  the  room  and  spoke  to 
him.  Tommy  jumped  up  excitedly.  "Why,  mamma,  the 
Shanghai  rooster  says — " 

"Tommy !  Tommy  !  You've  been  asleep  !  Wake  up  and 
go  and  comb  your  hair,  dinner's  ready." 

And  Tommy  went  without  a  word.  G.  S.,  '07. 
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Editorial. 


We  have  often  heard  it  said :  "What  is  the  use  of  a  col- 
lege paper  anyway?  It  makes  far  more  work  than  it  does 
good."  But  nevertheless  some  of  us  continue  to  think  other- 
wise. We  must,  of  course,  have  some  reasons  for  our  belief, 
and  it  seems  but  right  that  we  should  tell  what  they  are. 

To  begin  with,  a  college  paper  should  aid  in  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  literary  work.  It  makes  a  constant  demand 
for  good  material  which  must  be  supplied  by  the  students.  No 
one  wishes  anything  written  by  her  to  be  read  by  others  un- 
less she  feels  that  it  is  a  credit  to  her,  and  thus  the  college  pub- 
lication not  only  keeps  a  high  standard  before  the  students, 
but  is  also  a  stimulus  toward  reaching  that  standard. 

Again  it  brings  the  college  into  contact  with  other  schools. 
It  is  for  this  that  the  "exchanges"  are  valuable.  They  tell  us 
of  the  life  and  work  in  other  colleges  just  as  our  paper  carries 
news  of  us  to  them.  And  once  more  let  us  remember  that  we 
must  do  our  best  work  for  our  paper  for  it  is  by  it  that  we 
are  judged  by  those  who  know  us  only  through  it. 

And  further  a  college  publication  calls  for  a  united  effort. 
Of  course  the  work  lies  mainly  with  the  few  who  are  chosen 
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to  act  as  members  of  the  board.  Yet  the  success  of  the  pa- 
per does  not  lie  in  their  hands  alone.  They  can  but  gather  to- 
gether the  results  of  others'  work.  (And  isn't  it  only  fair  that 
this  "gathering  together"  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible?) 
It  is  only  when  all  are  interested  and  ready  to  help  that  true 
success  comes.  And  so  a  college  paper  may  be  made  a  means 
of  uniting  the  different  classes.  It  should  form  a  common 
bond  of  interest. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  maintaining  a  college 
paper,  but  these  three  are  perhaps  the  most  apparent. 
And  so  let  us  all  resolve  that  this  year  the  record  of  our  "So- 
rosis"  shall  not  fall  below  that  of  former  years.  We  should 
all  take  pride  in  it  and  be  willing  to  do  for  it  the  best  that  we 
can. 


Alumnae   Notes. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Carpenter  is  visiting  in  Buffalo. 

Miss  Alice  Thomas,  '00,  was  married  to  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam G.  Caples,  October  tenth. 

Miss  Helen  May  Sands,  '01,  and  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Ferry, 
of  Drane,  Texas,  are  to  be  married  this  month. 

Miss  Helen  Sherrard  is  instructor  of  Latin  and  Mathe- 
matics in  Miss  Gleim's  School,  Negley  avenue. 

Mrs.  Robert  Jones  (Lydia  Keller  Murdock)  has  returned 
from  Minneapolis  and  will  reside  in  Pittsburgh. 

During  the  summer  the  following  engagements  were  an- 
nounced :  Miss  Margaret  McClelland's  and  Anna  Petty's,  '03. 

Decade  Club  II.  met  October  thirteenth  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Jessie  Gray.    Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 

Miss  Mary  Willson,  '03,  and  Miss  Helen  Thomas,  '04,  are 
doing  graduate  work  in  English  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Miss  Eleanor  Fitzgibbon,  '03,  will  soon  enter  the  Train- 
ing School  for  Children's  Librarians  in  Pittsburgh  Carnegie 
Library. 

On  the  Saturday  following  the  close  of  college  in  June  the 
Decade  Club  was  entertained  by  Miss  Margaret  McClelland, 
'02,  of  Washington,  Pa. 

Among  recent  entertainments  for  Helen  Sands  there  was 
an  afternoon  tea  by  Miss  Rosetta  Moore,  '01,  and  a  luncheon 
by  Miss  Anne  Houston,  '02. 

Miss  Mary  Shrom  is  teaching  in  Miss  Dana's  School  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  Miss  Alice  Stockton,  '88,  has  been 
as  Secretary  for  several  years. 

Miss  Rebekah  Eggers,  '04,  Miss  Jessie  Gray,  '04,  and  Miss 
Edna  McKee,  '04,  were  among  the  Alumnae  present  at  the  Col- 
legiate's  Party  September  twenty-ninth. 

The  sympathy  of  the  "Sorosis"  is  extended  to  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Miller  on  account  of  her  mother's  death,  and  also  to  Miss 
Hattie  Duff  on  account  of  the  loss  of  her  brother. 


College    Notes. 


On  Friday,  October  sixth,  Miss  Greene  and  Miss  Muehl- 
bronner  gave  an  At  Home  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  Made- 
moiselle Gilcrest. 

The  Sophomores  started  out  bravely  by  having  a  Candy 
Sale  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  furnish  their  den. 
The  effect  is  startling. 

Miss  Clark  and  the  Juniors  gave  a  luncheon  Friday,  Sep- 
tember twenty-ninth,  in  honor  of  the  birthdays  of  Miss  Ellen 
McKee  and  Miss  Edith  Allison. 
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During  the  summer  the  class  of  1907  kept  up  their  class 
spirit  by  frequently  meeting"  together.  They  formed  a  read- 
ing club  which  met  every  two  weeks. 

For  a  few  days  during  the  last  of  September  Miss  Brink- 
erhoff,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  was  with  us.  Miss  Brinkerhoff  spoke 
before  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  also  in  chapel. 

On  September  twenty-second  the  Faculty  and  house-girls 
were  delightfully  entertained  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  a  Salma- 
gundi Party.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Coulter,  '09, 
and  the  booby  prize,  a  bottle  of  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup,  by  Miss  Norton,  our  new  matron. 

One  night  this  month  a  most  solemn  ceremony  took  place 
when  Mr.  Cora  Muehlbronner  and  Miss  Dink  Woods  were 
joined  in  matrimony.  The  bride  was  dressed  in  a  flowing  pink 
silk  kimono,  the  bridegroom  also  having  a  evening  suit  of 
pink.     The  officiating  clergyman  was  Miss  Bertha  Merriam. 

Among  the  early  social  events  of  the  college  year  was  a 
tea  given  by  the  Juniors  in  their  den  for  the  Freshmen.  When 
the  guests  arrived  they  were  received  and  cordially  greeted 
by  the  members  of  the  Junior  class.  After  some  time  spent 
in  a  social  way,  dainty  refreshments  were  served.  The  affair 
throughout  was  very  enjoyable,  and  the  guests  departed  after 
having  spent  a  delightful  afternoon. 

On  Friday  evening,  September  twenty-ninth,  the  Seniors, 
Juniors,  and  Sophomores  joined  hands  in  welcoming  the 
Freshmen,  house-students,  and  Faculty,  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
lightful dance.  It  was,  as  is  usual,  given  in  Dilworth  Hall, 
which  was  very  attractively  decorated.  The  dancing  and  re- 
freshments were  much  enjoyed.  Surely  no  one  could  have 
gone  away  feeling  that  they  might  possibly  have  had  a  bet- 
ter time.  And  we  feel,  as  Freshmen,  that  in  expressing  our 
appreciation  of  the  delightful  evening  spent,  we  but  voice  the 
opinions  of  everyone  else  there,  and  only  hope  that  at  some 
time,  we  may  be  able  to  entertain  as  successfully. 
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Personals. 

Miss  G.,  translating  German — "Listen  to  the  birds  bark- 
ing." 

Miss  S.,  in  French — "He  took  the  tear  and  put  it  back  in 
his  eye." 

Miss  Edna  McKee,  '04,  was  recently  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Armstrong. 

Miss  Grace  Tatnal,  '07,  has  been  at  the  college  several 
times  this  year. 

During  the  summer  Miss  Marean  Walker,  '07,  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Harry  Fisher. 

Miss  L.,  in  History — "The  sphinx  had  a  head  like  the  head 
of  a  man  and  a  body  like  the  head  of  a  lion." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pew,  Miss  Helen  Moore,  and  Miss  Har- 
riet Kerr,  all  of  the  class  of  1905,  have  visited  their  college 
friends  several  times. 

A  cordial  welcome  is  extended  to  the  new  members  of 
the  Faculty — Miss  McAteer,  Physical  Culture  Instructor, 
and  Miss  Cory,  of  the  Music  Department. 


Exchanges. 


Candidate — I  want  to  kiss  the  baby. 

Miss  Antique — Er — I'm  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
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COURT    TIES, 

OXFORDS     AND     PUMPS 

in  White  Tan  and  Black: 

Geo.     H.    Stoebener, 

6227      PENN, 

6222      FRANKSTOWN,  EAST      END. 
We  Do  Shoe  Repairing 


Just  about  this  time  all  exchange  editors  are  wondering 
what  they  will  do  for  exchanges.  But  few  college  magazines 
have  been  received  as  yet  and  consequently  there  is  very  little 
for  this  department  to  do.  We  greet  our  fellow-editors  and 
wish  them  a  prosperous  year. 


A  tale  is  told  of  a  Kansas  minister,  a  great  precisionist  in 
the  use  of  words,  whose  exactness  sometimes  destroyed  the 
use  of  what  he  was  saying.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  an  eloquent  prayer,  he  pleaded :  "O,  Lord ;  waken  thy  cause 
in  the  hearts  of  this  congregation  and  give  them  new  eyes  to 
see  and  new  impulse  to  do.  Send  down  thy  lev-er  or  lee-ver, 
according  to  Webster's  or  Worcester's  dictionary,  which  ever 
thou  usest,  and  pry  them  into  activity." 


Our  sole  aim  is  to  fit  our  patrons  in    Sole-Fitting  Shoes. 
RECIPROCITY!     A    word    to   the   wise  is  sufficient.     .     . 

6019  PENN  AVENUE 

Bell  1191  Highland.  SHOES  MENDED, 
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I     VI       1111  VUVHVIij 

333  FOURTH  AVENUE. 

Capital  $800,000.  Surplus  $200,000. 

John  W.  Garland,  President.  C.  M.  Gerwig,  Vice  President. 

W.  C.  MAGEE,  Cashier. 

Having  all  facilities  for  the  safe  and  speedy  handling  of  your  business,  the  Industrial  National 

Bank  invites  your  account. 
SAFE   DEPOSIT  BOXES  AT  $5.00  UPWARD. 


Carpetings,  Draperies,  Oriental 

and  Domestic  Rugs,  Window 

Shades,  Linoleums. 


219  Fifth  Avenue. 


GOOD  THINGS  TO   EAT. 


6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 

Phones,      234,  349.      P.  &  A.  362,       City    Store. 
144, 152,153.  P.  &  A,  144.    East  End  Store. 


>o^:o^co;>xe>mc^^^^^^^ 


Patarorjize  our  Advertisers 


$'D3^:emce33£9»3:e333^£Bxe^^ 


"Holmes"  is  the  Place— 

The  latest  and  best  in  Stationery 
and  Engraving,  and  all  that  is  new 
and  good  in  books. 


Holmes  uompany 

JSoofcmen,  Stationers 
ano  iSngta^ers 

6016  PENN  AVEHUE 

NEAR  HIGHLAND  EAST  END 


4%0 
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We  have  all  the  latest 
models  in  all  sizes  and 
styles  of  the  following 
celebrated  cameras  : 

EASTMAN  CENTURY 

PREBVJO 

Special  facilities  for 

Developing  and  Printing 


108      SI^T1^      STREET 


We  invite  your  inspection  of  our 
Fall  and  Winter  line  of 

DRY  GOODS,  COMFORTS, 
BLANKETS,  ETC. 

Our  Holiday  line  of 

CHINA   AND 
BRIC-A-BRAC 

- 

arriving  daily,  will    be   most  com- 
plete in  Wilkinsburg. 

F,  J,  Pilgrim 

906  Wood  St.       Wilkinsburg 


»&:&&&&e§-:&&§'-6&©©^g^@g&^ggf;gg;&g§;&S;&&g;g:&ggg:g©gge&g;&t;6g&&g§;&g&&& 


SOMETHING  NEW  EVERYDAY 

Our  imported  line  of  Art  Ware  is  the  finest  and  newest  exclu- 
sive in  the  country. 

Oriental  Lamps,  Bronzes,  Paintings  by  noted  artists  and  the 
best  and  newest  in  Pottery. 


Bracelets,  Oriental  Necklaces,  Jeweled  Collars,  La  Vallieres  and 
Crosses,  are  having  immense  sale. 

GRAF  &    NIEMANN,  Jewelers 

3io  SIXTH  ST.  Opposite  Hotel  Anderson.    Sjji 


?g:^gi§§§^§9^.^§§^a§§3:SSa3S§^§^3^^3§Sg^^§^aa3§r§§gr§§§^S§^-§i§^^i§§^ 


More  of  this  popuScr  shoe  worn  than  all 
other  Women's  shoes  combined. 

No.  20. 


,BS™9 


PENN  &  CENTER  AVENUES. 

Capital,  $200,000.00       Surplus,  $450,000.00 
Assets,  $3,200,000.00. 

James  R.  Mehon,  President. 

J.  D.  Miller,  Cashier. 

Special  Department  for  Women. 
Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults. 
4  Per  Cent.  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 
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SPANGLER 

Patent  "Invisible" 

EYEGLASSES 

UNEXCELLED 

For  Accuracy,  Comfort 
and  Neatness 


Free  Examination 


638PENN  AVENUE 

Oculists   Prescriptions   Filled 


Joseph  Caldwell. 


Wm.  T.  Graham. 


CALDWELL  &  GRAHAM, 

DRY  GOODS  and   MILLINERY. 


708      PENN     AVENUE. 
•moni    143.  WlLKINSBURG,    Pa. 


%■  C.  D.  &  P.  Phone  293  Highland  & 

H  P.  &  A.  Phone  563  East  ^ 

|     SUNDEMN  &  BDEBLER,  f 

?K  Sheridan  Ave.   and  Rodman   St.  $ 

I  PITTSBURG,  PA.  g 


JAMIESON  SISTERS, 

jfine    pbotograpbs. 

WALLACE  BUILDING 
Center  and   Highland   Avenues 

Bell  'Phone,  1991  Highland 


Duquesne  National  Bank 


OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Capital,        . 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits, 


$500,000 
750,000 


OFFICERS  : 

Edwin  Bindley,  James  McKay, 

President.  Vice  President. 

A.  H.  Patterson,  w.  S.  Linderman, 

Cashier.  Ass't  Cashier. 


Fine  Art  Glass 


Artistic  Framing 


E,  F,  McCormick 

6003  Penn  Avenue, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Telephone,  P.  &  A.  141  East 


is  a  home  where  the  hostess  knows  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Art  Pottery,  Fine  China,  Cut 
Glass,  Banquet  Lamps,  Bric-a-Brac,  Etc. 
Visit  our  store  and  see  the  beautiful  collection 
of  fine  wares.  They  bring  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  their  beauty,  newness 
and  low  prices 

T.  Q.  EVANS  &  CO., 

643-644  Liberty  Avenue, 

Bell  Phone  866.    P.  &  A.  Main  244.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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WEDDINGS  I 

I  Girls  when  the  time  comes  to  be  mar-  $ 
i  ried,  remember  we  make  a  specialty  of  W 
J  serving  weddings  and  will  go  hundreds  S 
i  of  miles  along  the  line  of  any  of  the  rail-  #1 
J  roads  to  serve  you.  jjj 

1  KUHNS  I 

<       _  •& 

I  W.  R.  Kuhn  £*  Co.        6202  Penn  Avenue  #. 


^eeeeeeeseeeseeeeesseeseeeee^ 


Pabropi^e 


our 


Adv^rbi^r^ 


■■■■■■■■■  HORNE-STEWART 

Cloaks  and  Suits  COMPANY 

Millinery 

Dry  Goods 

Furs 

Exclusive  and  Authoritative 
Styles  and  Never  too  Much 
to  Pay. 


33-235  F'fth  Avenue 


Phones  V&  Highland 


The  I^ogan  Co, 

Mantels,  Tile,  Marble  Work. 
Chandeliers 


£     5929-5931  Baum  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

THE  50K0SIS 


W,  SMITH, 

FLORIST, 

SIXTH  AVENUE, 


A  choice  and  large  assortment  of 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Always  on  hand,  from  our 
own  greenhouses  and  else- 
where  

ARTISTIC   DECORATING 

For  Weddings,  Receptions 
or  Dinners 

All  orders  are  given  the  most 
careful  attention 

TELEPHONE  2280. 


3° 
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Monogram 
Stationery 

j©  0  0  0 

Some  new  ideas  this  fall — 
as  low  as  $1.50  for  die  and 
quire  of  fine  paper. 


Fat  Turkeys,  Big  Oysters,  Fine 

Celery,  Cranberries  and 

other  "trimmings"  for 

a  Good  Dinner 


The    Grocer, 


4-2B-4-S1  Wood  Street, 


im9 

PlttsbuFB,  Pa. 


PHONES : 
Bell,  Highland  47,  1150  and  9060-J 
P.  &  A.  East  47. 


Erst  End. 


Hockey  Goods,   Skates,    Basket  Ball 

Goods,  Golf,  and  a  Full   Line 

of  Athletic  Goods,  Etc. 


507  WOOD  ST. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


is  M 

P.  Lawrence  Jones,  B.S.,  Ph.G. 


(SUCCESSOR   TO    ELMER    E.    TRIBBY. 

APOTHECARY, 
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— DEALER  IN — 

Fresh   and    Smoked 


OF   ALL    KINDS. 

STALL  NO.  7, 
DIAMOND  MARKET, 


5213  Fifth  Avenue,       Pittsburg,  Pa.    $    \  f>  bell  2255, 


'phone  : 


p.  &  a.  1125. 


*g.g&§egg-:§;&g;&e&:egg-:&Sg&fe&:&©S&S 


^ 


Delicious   Chocolates   and   Bon-Bons. 

REYMER'S, 

243  FIFTH  AVE., 
6022  Penn  Avenue,  E.  E. 

Hot    Chocolate    and     Bouillon. 


^r  &§-:&  &S-:&  &&£■  &&&  §-'§iftSH&  &£-:§:  &£•:§•  £:• 
I 

« 

I  Art  Dealer 


J         332 

J    Sixbb  Ave. 


Pittsburgh 
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Physical  Apparatus  for 

Schools  and  (Colleges 

Electrical  Instruments  and  Apparatus, 

Meteorological  and  Chemical  Apparatus, 

Microscopes. 


QUEEN  ee.,  Inc. 


J.  G.  GRAY,  Pres. 

Makers  of 


Engineering,  Electrical  and  Physical  Apparatus. 


Philadelphia 


W.  W.  WMRICK, 


Jewel 


eweler. 

Repairing  Given  Prompt 
Attention. 


6109  PENN    AVE.,  EAST  END. 

'Phone  488  East. 


COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


m    Hnwmr*     /~r  ^-x  w-*  •x  ^  w  ^    . 


THE  S0R0SI5 !  I 


Makers  of  the  CAPS 
and    GOWNS    to     the 

American   Colleges. 

Illustrated  bulletin,  sam- 
ples, etc.,  upon  appli- 
cation. 


Published  monthly 
by  the  students  of 
Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege.    :      :      :      . 

Subscriptions  per 
year,  75  cents  ;  sin- 
gle copy,  10  cents. 


* 


$    Sample   copies   sent   upon    request.    ^ 
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335,  337,  339    FOURTH    AVENUE 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 


$1,500,000 
$20,000,000 


YOUSMG     WOMEN 

Should  learn  something  of  business  affairs  by  having  their  own  PERSONAL, 
BANK  ACCOUNTS,  either  such  to  check  or  in  our  Savings  Department.  The  practice 
of  balancing  their  own  statements,  computing  the  compound  interest  on  deposits 
and  watching  the  rapid  increase  of  small  savings  is  of  great  value. 

INVESTMENTS  may  be  made  through  our  Trust  Department  and  monthly  or 
quarterly  statements  will  be  rendered,  together  with  checks  for  income  collected.  The 
officers  of  the  Company  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  information  desired  on  such  matters. 

Receives  Deposits  and  Allozvs  Interest  at  the  Rate  of  Two  Per  Cent. 
Per  Annum  on  Daily  Balances  Subject  to  Check. 


Steinway,  Weber, 
Krakauer,  Kreli- 
French,  Mellor, 
Chauncey  and 
other  Pianos 

The     "Pianola" 

piano  player  standard 
of  the  world,-  reper- 
toire of  12,000  selec" 
tions,  music    from  40c 

up,  with  "Metrostyle,"  produces  results  obtainable  in 

none  other. 

VOCALION  CHURCH  ORGANS 
Regina  Music  Boxes,  Edison 
Phonographs,  Zonophones, 

Mandolins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Violins, 
Cornets,  Zithers,  Flutes,  etc.,  etc. 

Sheet  Music  at  lowest  rates. 

Intsruction  Books,  Classic  and 
Popular  Editions,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  CATALOGUES 
EASY  PAYMENTS 


nMofttafeta  \tataty 


Everything  Musical 

that  is  the  Best 

313-321  Fifth  Ave.  Pittsburgh 

IfOTjasriDlEID     1831. 


INMNMMNMMHMMiMMHMMWN^ 


students  | 

Our  showing  of  Fall  and  Winter  Clothing   is    now  com-  § 
plete — and  worth  the  inspection  of  every  student  who  cares  for  1 
1  stylish  appearance — and  appreciates  saving.  % 
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The    First    Hallowe'en. 


Black  is  the  sky  and  stormy  the  night, 

Swift  blows  the  wind  and  fast  falls  the  rain — 
Trees  bare  of  leaves,  a  wild  spectral  sight. 

Witches  on  broomsticks,  riding  about, 

Practicing  magic,  fearful  and  dark, 
Puzzling  all  with  many  a  doubt. 

Shrieking,  deep-muttered  screaming,  and  cries, 

Goblins  and  spirits,  phantoms  and  ghosts, 
Low  incantations,  heart-curdling  sighs. 

Nature  is  maddened,  man  cannot  see ; 

Turmoil    and   trouble,    mystic   delights — 
Such  is  the  night  when   demons  are  free. 

L.  A.  G.,  '08. 


The  Personality  of  Longfellow  as  Revealed  in   His  Poetry. 


Almost  anyone  will  admit  that  the  poet  reveals  himself 
to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  does  any  other  man.  In 
ordinary,  everyday  life,  a  man  shows  now  one  phase  of  his 
nature,  now  another,  and  by  his  own  circle  of  friends  he  is 
perhaps  very  well  known,  but  even  those  nearest  to  him 
seldom  know  him  completely ;  his  deepest  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings rarely  find  utterance.  In  the  arts,  the  musician  and  the 
artist  put  themselves  into  their  work,  but  the  very  nature  of 
this  work  is  such  that  it  can  only  appeal  to  a  certain  number. 
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In  music,  complete  appreciation  is  too  often  impossible 
through  lack  of  technical  knowledge ;  then,  to,  it  requires  a 
certain  natural  instinct,  entirely  lacking  in  many,  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  composer.  This  is  perhaps  even  truer  in  re- 
gard to  the  artist.  Oftentimes  a  picture  reveals  the  individ- 
uality of  the  artist  only  to  a  fellow-worker  who  can  appre- 
ciate and  understand  the  technique.  So  that  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  musician  and  the  artist  reveal  themselves  only  to  a 
certain  class  of  people.  This  is  also  true  of  the  scientist  and 
philosopher.  The  writer  shows  himself  to  a  larger  and  more 
varied  class  of  men,  and  of  all  writers,  the  poet  gives  the  com- 
pletest  revelation  of  himself.  The  prose  writer,  as  for  in- 
stance the  novelist,  presents  other  natures  and  individualities 
rather  than  his  own ;  it  is  only  a  phrase  here  and  a  sentence 
there,  or  a  character  portrayal,  that  unconsciously  displays 
the  personality  of  the  writer.  But  the  poet  treats  rather  of 
abstract  subjects  and  lets  his  inmost  thoughts  flow  forth.  So 
that  while  it  is  true  that  certain  writers  appeal  to  certain  men 
and  have  no  such  appeal  for  others,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
average  poet  can  be  known  more  thoroughly  and  truly  by  the 
majority  of  people  than  any  other  man.  For  his  appeal  is 
more  general,  he  pours  himself  forth  unreservedly,  and  his  lan- 
guage is  more  easily  understood  than  that  of  other  writers. 

Now,  of  all  modern  poets,  perhaps  the  appeal  of  Henry 
Wads  worth  Longfellow  is  the  greatest  to  people  of  all  classes. 
And  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  is  so.  All  his  poetry 
breathes  of  a  personality  which  can  but  charm  and  attract. 
But  there  are  two  striking  characteristics  of  this  personality 
which  make  the  poet  particularly  beloved.  One  is  tender- 
ness ;  the  other  is  optimism,  the  tendency  always  to  look  upon 
the  bright  side  of  things.  In  many  poems  both  qualities  are 
found,  while  in  others  only  one  is  particularly  striking. 

Taking  up  the  children's  poems,  we  find  this  spirit  of  ten- 
derness pervading  every  expression  of  Longfellow's  deep  love 
and  exquisite  appreciation  of  children.  His  attitude  towards 
them  is  very  unlike  that  of  other  writers,  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son for  instance,  who  had  a  wonderful  love  for  all  children. 
Stevenson  had  a  vivid  insight  into  child  nature,  and  wrote 
many  beautiful,  sympathetic  poems  of  childhood ;  there  was 
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always  the  element  of  eternal  youth  in  him.  But  Longfellow 
wrote  more  as  a  man  who  remembered  his  childhood  as  a 
thing  of  the  past,  of  which  his  memories  are  tender  and  tinged 
with  a  gentle  melancholy  as  of  one  who  had  passed  through 
sorrows.  And  it  is  this  element  of  tenderness  for  children, 
sympathy  with  their  joys,  but  above  all,  sympathy  for  the 
sorrows  and  trials  which  they  must  experience,  which  is  so 
noticeable  in  Longfellow.  This  is  seen  vividly  in  the  most 
exquisitely   tender   little   poem   called   "Weariness." 

"Oh,  little  feet !  that  such  long  years 
Must  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fears, 
Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load ; 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 
Am  weary  thinking  of  your  load." 

And  how  full  of  understanding  of  a  child's  heart  does  he 
seem  in  these  lines: 

"Oh,  little  hearts  that  throb  and  beat 
With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat, 
Such   limitless  and  strong   desires." 

And  what  deep,  tender  love  do  the  poems,  "Children," 
and  "The  Children's  Hour,"  reveal.  Such  sympathy  and 
tenderness,  almost  intuitive  in  its  flashes  of  insight,  inevitably 
draw  us  to  the  poet.  And  then  the  poems,  "To  a  Child,"  and 
"The  Castle  Builder,"  have  not  only  this  beautiful  tenderness 
but  they  are  also  optimistic  in  tone  as  in  the  former. 

"Remember  in  that  perilous  hour 
When  most  afflicted  and  oppressed 
From  labor  there  shall  come  forth  rest." 

But  though  these  lovely  qualities  are  found  to  such  an 
extent  in  Longfellow's  poems  to  children,  they  are  also  very 
vividly  seen  in  those  to  youth.  Almost  as  beautiful  as  his  feel- 
ing for  children  was  his  attitude  toward  young  people.     Only 
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now  we  see  the  tenderness  merging  more  into  optimism.  The 
poet  sees  the  young  man  filled  with  hope  and  desire,  and  he 
sounds  the  trumpet  calling  him  to  higher  things.  "The  Psalm 
of  Life"  with  its 

"Life  is  real !     Life  is  earnest ! 

*  *  >k  *  + 

Act,  act  in  the  living  Present 
Heart  within  and  God  o'erhead" — 

and  "The  Builders,"  strike  a  note  of  highest  inspiration  and 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  those  for  whom  they  were  written. 
Longfellow's  ideals  and  aspirations  were  high  and  his  relig- 
ious beliefs  were  strong.  In  "Excelsior,"  he  gives  us  a  picture 
of  his  ideal,  that  of  perpetual  strife  for  the  highest  and  best. 

So  we  find  these  two  dominant  characteristics  of  Long- 
fellow's personality — tenderness  and  optimism — in  his  atti- 
tude toward  children  and  toward  youth.  In  his  feeling  for 
children,  the  exquisite  tenderness  predominates,  while  to 
youth  he  is  more  particularly  the  optimist,  calling  them  to 
action. 

"Build  to-day,   then,   strong  and  sure 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base ; 
And   ascending  and   secure 
Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place." 

Such  was  his  message  to  those  entering  upon  life.  To 
men  and  women  who,  like  himself,  had  experienced  sorrows 
and  trials,  he  was  equally  helpful.  He  gave  them  tender  sym- 
pathy and  promise  of  happiness  and  hope  for  the  ultimate 
outcome.  The  tender  note  is  quite  often  heard.  There  is 
beautiful  sympathy  and  understanding  of  sorrorw.  We  feel 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  one  who  has  learned  the  lesson 
of  suffering  and  has  seen  God's  hand  in  every  trial.  In  those 
whose  sorrow  is  the  loss  of  some  one  dear  to  them,  his  tender 
sympathy  is  most  comforting.    In  the  poem  "The  Reaper  and 
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the  Flowers,"  there  is  hope  for  the  mother  who  has  lost  her 
child,  and  in  "Resignation,"  there  is  the  poet's  lament  for  his 
own  loss,  and  his  beautiful  hope  and  trust. 

"Let  us  be  patient!     The  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But   oftentimes   celestial   benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise." 

This  optimism  of  Longfellow  arose  from  his  deep  relig- 
ious belief,  his  faith  and  trust.  And  through  his  sympathy 
and  tenderness  for  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  because  of  this 
strong,  hopeful  faith,  he  was  able  to  help  many.  In  one  of  his 
poems  he  said : 

*         *         *       "I   am   satisfied 

God  hath  already  said  what  shall  betide." 

And  this  was  the  keynote  of  his  hope.  And  so  we  find  this 
same  hope  in  many  of  his  poems,  as  in  "The  Bridge."  In  "The 
Rainy  Day"  are  these  lines : 

"Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining, 
Behind  the   clouds  is  the   sun   still   shining." 


And  so  in  nearly  all  Longfellow's  poetry  there  is  this 
beautiful,  brave  optismism  inspiring  those  in  sorrow  and 
trouble. 

Another  form  of  this  optimism  was  his  feeling  toward  the 
past,  of  which,  like  Tennyson,  he  wrote  hopefully.  Very  like 
the  thought  in 


"Men  may  rise  on   stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things" 
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is  that  in  the  poem  "Resignation" : 

"Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain. 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 
To  something  higher  we  atttain." 

So  to  the  old  as  well  as  to  the  young,  Longfellow  gave 
encouragement  and  uplift.  In  "Morturi  Salutamus,"  particu- 
larity is  there  the  beautiful  thought  of  old  age — 

"The  night  hath  not  yet  come,  we  are  not  quite 

Cut  off  from  labor  by  the  failing  light ; 

Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare 
$  *  *  *         *         * 

For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself." 

Very  much  akin  to  Longellow's  tenderness  for  children 
and  for  those  in  sorrow,  and  also  to  his  hopeful  view  of  life, 
is  his  tenderness  for  the  dead  and  for  the  past,  and  the  inspira- 
tion which  he  gains  from  them.  He  wrote  of  "the  other  living 
called  the  dead,"  as  if  he  felt  their  presence  very  near.  His 
deep  love  extended  beyond  the  grave  and  he  wrote  always 
hopefully.  "Auf  Wiedersehn"  and  the  poem  called  "President 
Garfield"  display  a  most  beautiful  optimism  and  belief  in  the 
future  life. 

So  in  all  Longfellow's  verse  we  see  the  same  deep  tender- 
ness, sympathizing  in  joy  and  sorrow,  and  offering  comfort 
and  inspiration  to  those  oppressed  and  weary ;  the  constant 
faith  and  trust  in  God,  and  the  strong  optimism.  So  that  in 
old  age  he  was  able  to  write  these  lines,  which  are  vividly 
descriptive  of  himself: 

"Vanished,  too,  are  the  thoughts,  the  dim,  unsatisfied 

longings ; 
Sunk  are  the  turrets  of  cloud  into  ocean  of  dreams ; 
While  in  a  haven  of  rest  my  heart  is  riding  at  anchor 
Held  by  the  chains  of  love,  held  by  the  anchors  of 

trust." 

Helen  C.  Moore,  '05. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET 
Romeo  and  Juliet  as  a  Tragedy  of  Blood. 


Shakespeare's  best  plays,  both  in  the  treatment  of  their 
plot  and  in  their  style,  show  the  direct  influence  of  preceding 
Elizabethan  drama,  and  of  these  none  is  more  obviously  based 
on  preceding  plays  than  is  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  this  tragedy 
it  is  evident  that  Shakespeare  followed  the  model  of  the  old 
tragedy  of  blood  which  met  with  such  favor  in  Elizabethan 
times.  In  order  to  show  how  Shakespeare's  play  resembled 
and  yet  differed  from  this  older  form,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  tragedy  of  blood. 

These  plays  were  written  with  a  view  to  their  effect  on 
the  blunt  sensibilities  of  the  Elizabethan  audience,  which 
could  only  be  touched  by  the  most  violent  and  extravagant 
dramatization.  Mr.  Symonds  well  illustrates  this  trait  by  say- 
ing: "The  sympathies  of  the  London  audience  on  which  our 
playwrights  work  might  be  compared  to  the  chords  of  a  war- 
rior's harp,  strung  with  twisted  iron  and  bulls'  sinews,  vibrat- 
ing mightily,  but  needing  a  stout  stroke  to  make  them  thrill." 
So  that  every  possible  means  was  used  to  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  public.  This  was  done  by  adding  one  horror  to 
another,  by  an  extravagant  accumulation  of  murders  and  as- 
sassinations. There  was  generally  a  love  plot  which  came  to 
an  unhappy  end  through  the  schemes  of  the  villain,  and  the 
most  horrible  and  sanguinary  catastrophes  were  represented. 
The  characters  were  recklessly  despatched,  often  on  slight 
pretexts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  play  very  few  of  them  sur- 
vived. 

The  cruder  and  more  bloodthirsty  elements  of  these  trag- 
edies were  greatly  modified  by  Marlowe.  While  he  makes  use 
of  the  structure  of  the  earlier  plays,  the  main  interest  is  not 
made  to  center  in  fantastic  horrors,  but  there  is  real  character 
study,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  catastrophies  result 
from  traits  of  the  characters  themselves,  which  lead  to  their 
ruin.  Marlowe's  "Jew  of  Malta,"  however,  might  seem  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  for  here  we  find  a  rapid  succession  of 
tragical  events  closely  resembling  those  of  the  earlier  plays. 
Yet  these  events  have  logical  causes,  and  so  the  play  shows  a 
decided  advance  on  its  predecessors. 
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This  stock  type  of  play,  thus  improved  by  Marlowe,  was 
taken  by  Shakespeare  and  transformed  into  a  very  different 
type  of  tragedy.  As  Mr.  Symonds  says,  "Shakespeare  spirit- 
ualized what  his  predecessors  have  so  grossly  and  material- 
istically roughhewn."  The  relation  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
to  the  tragedy  of  blood  is  obvious.  In  the  development  of  the 
plot,  one  after  another  of  the  characters  meets  his  death  in 
the  most  tragic  manner.  At  the  end  of  the  last  act  few  of  them 
survive.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Mercutio,  Tybalt,  Count  Paris, 
and  indirectly  Lady  Montague,  all  are  victims.  Many  of  the 
incidents  also  might  be  taken  directly  from  a  true  tragedy  of 
blood.  The  scene  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  where  we  are 
shown  the  bloody  corpse  of  Tybalt  and  the  bones  of  the  Capu- 
let  ancestors,  would  surely  furnish  material  for  the  most  melo- 
dramatic of  tragedies.  Yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  we  are  conscious 
of  no  feeling  of  horror. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  mind  is  found  in  the  absolute 
plausibility  of  the  play.  The  action  seems  to  proceed  natu- 
rally, and  there  is  no  shedding  of  blood  merely  for  the  sake  of 
effect.  We  feel  that  the  end  could  not  be  other  than  it  is. 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell  brings  out  well  the  way  in  which 
the  plot  gradually  unfolds.  He  says  that  the  incident  upon 
which  the  entire  action  rests  is  the  thoughtless  thumb-biting 
of  the  servants  in  the  first  scene.  From  this  slight  action  the 
succeeding  stages  of  the  plot  naturally  develop.  The  servants 
fall  to  fighting,  and  their  quarrel  is  interrupted  by  Tybalt, 
who  is  stopped  before  his  temper  is  cooled.  While  he  is  still 
in  a  passion,  he  sees  Romeo  at  the  Capulet  house,  and  is  at 
once  eager  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  When  he  is  restrained 
by  Lord  Capulet,  he  becomes  still  more  angry,  and  seizes  the 
first  opportunity  for  a  quarrel  with  the  Montagues.  In  this 
combat  Mercutio  is  killed;  and  is  avenged  by  Romeo.  Thus 
far  we  see  that  the  entire  action  logically  develops  from  the 
first  scene,  and  although  there  is  much  shedding  of  blood, 
there  is  no  conscious  straining  after  a  gratification  of  the 
bloodthirstiness  of  the  audience. 

From  this  point  the  story  goes  on  with  the  same  spontan- 
eity and  plausibility.  Tybalt's  death  causes  Romeo's  banish- 
ment.    Count  Paris'  wooing  of  Juliet  results  in  her  feigned 
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sleep,  and  these  two  causes  together  result  in  the  death  of 
both  lovers.  The  death  of  Count  Paris,  perhaps,  would  not 
be  necessary  to  the  plot,  yet  the  naturalness  of  its  occurrence, 
and  the  added  pathos  it  gives  to  the  story,  reconcile  us  to  the 
additional  bloodshed.  The  death  of  Lady  Montague  because 
of  the  banishment  of  her  son,  seems  also  reasonable,  and 
serves  to  emphasize  the  evil  consequences  of  the  feud  between 
the  two  houses.  The  bloodshed  of  the  whole  plot  is  further 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  final  reconciliation  could  only  be 
brought  about  through  this  means.  It  is  only  when  their 
dearest  ones  become  helpless  victims  of  the  foolish  quarrel 
that  the  pride  of  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  is  broken. 

Thus,  while  Shakespeare  used  the  structure  of  the  old 
tragedy  of  blood,  we  see  that  his  purpose  was  not  the  same, 
and  therefore  his  tragedy  produces  an  entirely  different  effect. 
Even  from  this  study,  we  find  the  key  to  Shakespeare's  genius 
— his  marvellous  power  of  taking  material  which  had  proved 
dead  in  other  hands,  and  making  it  throb  with  life.  His  creat- 
ive imagination  makes  all  the  action  of  his  plays  seem  natural 
and  unstrained,  even  though,  when  analyzed,  it  is  seen  to  be 
based  upon  so  artificial  and  crude  a  production  as  the  old 
tragedy  of  blood.  Verna  Maud  Madtes,  '06. 


The  Story  of  Caedmon. 


Though  the  names  of  great  writers  in  early  English  lite- 
rature up  to  the  time  of  Alfred  are  few  in  number,  these  few 
are  noteworthy.  Three  names  stand  forth  with  particular 
prominence,  those  of  Caedmon,  Cynewulf  and  Bede.  Of  these, 
it  is  Caedmon,  the  first  English  poet  whom  we  know  by  name, 
who  arouses  our  particular  interest  and  sympathy. 

Of  Caedmon's  original  home  and  early  life  we  know  ab- 
solutely nothing  save  that  he  was  a  heathen.  We  first  hear  of 
him  as  a  man  no  longer  in  his  early  manhood,  unlearned,  em- 
ployed as  a  menial  servant  in  the  monastery  of  Whitby.  We 
see  him  in  the  evenings  sitting  with  the  monks  and  listening 
to  the  songs  as  the  harp  passed  from  hand  to  hand.     But 
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Caedmon  himself  had  no  skill  in  singing,  and  he  seemed  to 
feel  this  keenly,  for  we  are  told  that  often  when  the  harp  came 
around  to  him  he  rose  and  left  the  room.  Doubtless  he  felt 
it  a  deep  disgrace  that  he  could  not  sing,  for  in  those  days 
everybody  sang. 

And  now,  one  night  after  he  had  left  the  monks  thus  sing- 
ing, a  strange  thing  happened  to  him.  As  he  slept  in  the 
stable — for  the  care  of  the  cattle  was  his  duty — he  was  awak- 
ened by  a  man  standing  beside  him,  calling  him  by  name,  and 
telling  him  to  sing.  Caedmon  replied  that  he  could  not  sing, 
and  for  that  very  reason  he  had  left  the  company.  But  the 
man  answered,  "Nevertheless  you  shall  sing  for  me ;  sing  the 
beginning  of  created  things."  And  Caedmon  obeyed,  and  sang 
in  praise  of  the  Creator. 

When  the  Abbess  Hilda  heard  of  Caedmon's  vision  and 
his  song,  her  interest  was  deeply  aroused.  She  bade  him 
come  daily  to  the  monastery,  where  he  was  taught  the 
Bible  story.  He  soon  became  a  monk  himself,  and  was  then 
able  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  this  work.  "And  his  songs 
were  so  winsome  to  hear  that  his  teachers  themselves  wrote 
down  his  words  and  learned  from  him." 

At  first  thought  we  ma 3^  wonder  how  it  happened  that  a 
poor,  ignorant  servant  could  suddenly  develop  into  a  wonder- 
ful poet.  We  must  remember,  first  of  all,  that  Caedmon  was 
no  longer  young,  and  in  the  years  that  he  had  been  at  Whitby 
he  had  been  unconsciously  assimilating  stores  of  knowledge. 
For  Whitby  was  at  this  time  the  great  center  of  learning  for 
Europe.  The  most  famous  ecclesiastics  of  the  day  were  edu- 
cated there,  and  many  noted  scholars  from  the  Continent  vis- 
ited it,  so  that  Caedmon  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual life  of  Europe.  That  he  was  interested  in  this,  we  know 
from  the  fact  that  he  joined  the  company  in  the  evenings  when 
the  monks  sang  their  songs.  Consequently  he  was  not  wholly 
unprepared  for  this  new  work,  and  needed  only  a  stimulus 
which  was  supplied  by  the  vision,  to  arouse  his  latent  power  to 
active  expression. 

Though  Caedmon  wrote  beautiful  fyric  hymns,  it  is  not  by 
these  that  he  is  chiefly  known,  but  by  his  "Paraphrase."  This 
is  a  paraphrase  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  together  with  all  the 
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most  prominent  events  narrated  by  Bible  history.  His  author- 
ship of  part  of  this  paraphrase,  "Genesis  A,"  has  long  been  a 
bone  of  contention  for  scholars,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  did  actually  write  it. 
Caedmon  is  the  first  real  Christian  poet,  but  he  does  not  get 
entirely  away  from  the  spirit  of  the  old  nature-myths.  He 
marks  the  transition  between  heathen  and  Christian  poetry. 
In  "Genesis  A,"  the  heathen  nature-myths  are  more  prominent 
than  in  his  later  works,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  grown  away 
from  this  heathen  spirit,  and  to  be  inspired  more  fully  by  the 
gentler  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Caedmon  was  highly  revered  in  his  own  day.  Monks  all 
over  Northumbria  read  his  verse  and  copied  his  style,  and 
even  Bede  himself  imitated  him.  But  none  of  the  religious 
poets  of  his  school  could  equal  him.  He  remained  unsur- 
passed by  his  contemporaries,  and  still  ranks  as  the  first  great 
English  poet.  Bede,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  Caedmon,  says :  "Not  all  from  men  was  it,  nor  in- 
structed by  man,  that  he  learned  the  song-craft,  but  he  was 
divinely  inspired,  and  by  God's  gift  he  received  the  power  of 
song."  C.  L.  N.,  '07. 


'Mine  Own  People." 


It  was  half  past  four  on  the  morning  of  a  cold  November 
day.  The  doors  of  the  market  house  would  not  open  for  fif- 
teen minutes  longer,  and  outside  the  country  people,  loaded 
down  with  baskets  and  bundles,  shivered  and  stamped  their 
feet  as  they  waited  for  the  doors  to  open.  To-morrow  was 
Thanksgiving,  and  this  was  one  of  the  biggest  markets  of  the 
year,  so  it  was  not  much  wonder  that  the  people  crowded 
even  more  closely  than  usual  about  the  closed  doors  as  they 
waited  impatiently  for  the  signal  to  rush  to  their  stalls.  Up 
against  one  door,  where  the  light  from  the  street  arc  lamp 
shone  full  upon  her,  stood  a  girl,  tall  and  straight,  holding  a 
well-filled  basket.  Her  lips  were  tightly  pressed  and  her  eyes 
shone  brightly.  Every  line  in  her  face  denoted  grim  de- 
termination. 
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The  signal  was  given,  the  doors  opened.  Before  anyone 
else,  this  girl  pushed  in.  hurried  to  her  stall  and  with  quick 
fingers  began  to  arrange  her  wares.  Hardly  had  she  finished 
when  the  market  house  was  filled  with  buyers  and  she  was 
busy  bargaining,  selling  and  wrapping  up  her  goods — potato 
chips,  sauer  kraut,  paunhaus,  faustnachts,  cakes,  cup  cheese, 
pumpkin  and  schnitz  pies — anything  and  everything  that  a 
skilled  central  Pennsylvania  countrywoman  can  make.  But 
as  she  worked,  never  for  a  moment  did  the  set  expression  leave 
her  face. 

This  was  a  hard  day  for  the  girl — one  of  the  hardest  in 
her  life — but  she  was  forcing  herself  to  go  through  with  it 
without  one  sign  of  her  struggle.  Five  years  ago  she  had 
stood  in  this  stall,  bargaining  and  selling  as  she  was  to-day. 
Then  it  had  all  seemed  so  natural  to  her.  She,  too,  had  worn 
then  the  plain  garb  of  the  Mennonite,  as  did  still  all  the  other 
women  who  now  stood  around  her  in  the  neighboring  stalls ; 
then  she,  too,  had  gossiped  and  joked  with  them  in  their  crude 
dialect  as  they  were  gossiping  and  joking  to-day.  How  long 
ago  it  seemed — that  day  five  years  ago,  when  the  principal  of 
the  town  High  School,  which  she  had  insisted  upon  attending 
though  her  parents  could  never  see  "what  fur  on  she  wanted 
to  go  fur,"  had  stopped  at  the  stall  and  had  told  her  that  she 
stood  a  fair  chance  to  win  the  scholarship  for  a  Western 
university.  How  thankful  she  had  been  that  day,  and  how  she 
had  studied  and  worked. 

The  scholarship  had  been  won  and  she  had  gone  to  the 
university.  But  disappointment  awaited  her  there.  The 
thing  which  she  had  hoped  for,  that  intangible  something 
which  was  to  make  her  one  with  the  great  world  which  had 
surrounded,  yet  had  ever  been  so  far  away  from  the  narrow 
life  of  her  people,  even  the  college  could  not  give  her.  From 
the  first  she  had  had  to  endure  the  glances  cast  at  her  Men- 
nonite garb,  and  more  than  once  as  she  passed  a  group  of 
girls  had  she  heard  a  familiar  phrase  of  hers  repeated  in  dia- 
lect, and  her  cheeks  grew  hot  yet  at  the  laugh  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  clever  mimicry.  Even  after  she  had  discarded  the 
dress  and  corrected  the  dialect,  the  college  life  had  never  been 
a  pleasant  one  for  her.  for  she  knew  that  she  never  had  been 
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and  never  would  be  received  by  the  other  girls  as  really  one  of 
them.  They  admired  her  for  the  work  she  did  in  the  class 
room,  but  still  the  atmosphere  of  her  rude  home-training  and 
her  inability  to  see  and  feel  the  nicety  of  things  shut  her  out 
from  much  of  their  fun  and  frolics.  But  she  had  worked  the 
harder,  and  she  had  graduated  with  honors  only  last  spring. 
The  very  day  of  commencement  she  had  received  word  that 
she  had  been  accepted  as  a  teacher  in  a  large  school  at  a  good 
salary.  That  summer,  as  usual,  she  had  stayed  at  the  univers- 
ity working  until  just  time  to  go  to  her  new  position.  Then 
the  word  had  come  that  her  mother  had  died  suddenly  and 
she  must  come  home  to  keep  house  for  her  father,  her  old 
grandfather  and  feebleminded  sister.  And  to-morrow  was 
Thanksgiving  day.  She  had  intended  to  go  home  Thanks- 
giving day  for  a  visit.     Now — 

"Are  these  eggs  fresh?  Do  you  have  any  artichokes?" 
The  girl  was  roused  from  her  reverie,  and,  with  a  mental 
resolve  that  she  would  not  think  of  what  might  have  been, 
she  turned  her  attention  to  the  market.  Buying  at  the  stall 
next  to  hers  was  a  woman  whom  she  not  seen  for  five  years, 
but  she  recognized  her  instantly  as  the  president  of  the 
Woman's  Club  of  the  town — a  woman  refined  and  cultured, 
who  one  day,  long  ago,  had  spoken  to  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School  of  the  club  and  its  work.  During  her  talk  she  had 
mentioned  casually  something  about  "our  forefathers,  the  men 
who  made  our  country  what  it  is."  The  Mennonite  girl  had 
noticed  the  unconscious  pride  with  which  she  had  emphasized 
the  word  "our,"  and  she  had  thought  almost  bitterly  of  her 
forefathers,  the  stubborn,  narrow-minded  German  farmers. 
She  been  ashamed  that  day  of  her  people  and  she  had  longed 
to  rise  above  them,  to  be  like  this  woman  who  now  stood  so 
near  her. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  realized  for  the  first  time  in  these 
five  years,  that  it  had  not  been  so  much  her  desire  for  an  edu- 
cation and  a  broader  life  that  had  made  her  work  for  her  schol- 
arship and  then  for  her  position  as  a  teacher,  as  her  desire  to 
be  separated  from  her  people  simply  because  she  was  ashamed 
of  them.  The  thought  was  a  startling  one.  Her  face  tingled 
and  her  lips  closed  more  tightly.     She  was  a  Mennonite  and 
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she  would  never  again  hesitate  to  acknowledge  herself  as  one. 
Suppose  her  college  career  had  broadened  her  view  of  life — 
then  was  it  not  her  duty  to  stay  at  home  now  more  content- 
edly? She  need  never  lose  her  higher  ideals,  but  was  not  the 
place  to  exercise  them  right  among  her  own  people?  Pos- 
sibly, too,  she  might  indirectly  help  to  broaden  and  brighten 
their  cramped  lives  by  the  touch  of  outside  things. 

The  market  was  over  and  she  passed  out  into  the  crisp 
morning  air.  Near  the  door  stood  several  of  her  old  neighbors 
gossiping  together.  The  girl  noticed  for  the  first  time  how 
sweet  and  gentle  were  many  of  the  faces  shaded  by  the  deep 
gray  bonnets.  As  she  passed,  she  caught  the  wistful  glance  of 
a  girl  a  little  younger  than  herself.  Instinctively  she  stopped 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  the  girl.  A  moment  later  and  she 
was  drawn  into  the  circle  and  the  hearty  handshakes  of  the 
men  and  the  sympathetic  tones  of  the  women,  as  they  spoke 
tenderly  of  her  dead  mother,  made  her  forget  all  else  save  that 
these  were  her  people,  her  friends.  She  realizd  now  that  what 
she  might  do  for  them  in  helping  them  to  see  and  appreciate 
the  great  outside  world,  was  no  more  than  they  would  do  for 
her  in  giving  her  their  friendship,  and  true,  honest  sympathy. 
It  was  with  her  whole  heart  that  she  returned  their  wishes  for 
a  bright  Thanksgiving  Day.  M.  C.  McK.,  '07. 


Silver  Bay-on-Lake  George. 


For  the  first  time  last  summer  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  sent  delegates  to  the  Student  Con- 
ference at  Silver  Bay.  The  journey  there  was  half  the  pleas- 
ure. Although  the  railroad  trip  from  Albany  to  the  head  of 
Lake  George  was  extremely  tiresome,  we  enjoyed  the  more 
the  beautiful  ride  down  the  lake  to  Silver  Bay.  The  "Horicon'' 
steamed  through  the  clear  water,  carefully  passing  around  and 
between  the  many  islands.  Some  hotels  and  many  rustic  cot- 
tages are  along  the  shores  and  on  the  islands,  while  behind 
them  rise  the  mountains. 

No  more  beautiful  place  could  be  chosen  for  a  conference. 
Lake  George  and  vicinity  is  one  of  the  grandest  places  in  the 
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world,  noted  for  its  natural  scenery,  and  on  account  of  that 
has  been  compared  to  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  The  moun- 
tains which  enclose  the  lake  are  lovely,  but  especially  so  when 
the  morning  and  evening  mists  crown  them.  Close  to  the  for- 
est at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  mountains,  called  Sunrise,  is 
Silver  Bay.  Most  prominent  is  the  large  hotel ;  near  by  that 
is  the  Auditorium,  while  on  the  hillside  are  the  cottages, 
among  them  Lake  View  and  Forest  Inn. 

Our  days  were  spent  much  like  the  ones  here  at  college. 
The  day  began  with  the  ringing  of  the  rising  bell,  which  some- 
times failed  to  waken  us,  and  then  the  breakfast  bell,  to  which 
we  always  paid  attention.  After  a  hasty  meal — if  you  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  "second  table" — you  hurried  to  the  mission 
study  class,  from  there  to  the  Bible  class.  Then  followed  the 
student  session,  when  our  college  problems  were  presented. 
Before  lunch  and  at  half  past  seven  in  the  evening  were  the 
Platform  meetings,  conducted  by  missionaries,  secretaries, 
and  prominent  speakers.  Last  of  all  were  the  delegation 
meetings,  or  quiet  praise  services,  when  the  events  of  the  day 
were  discussed  and  stress  laid  upon  what  had  seemed  to  be  the 
personal  message  for  that  day. 

The  afternoons  were  free  for  mountain  tramps,  boating, 
bathing,  driving  and  tennis.  Such  fun  as  we  had  one  rainy 
afternoon  when  many  of  us  gathered  in  the  gymnasium !  Half 
of  the  girls  performed  for  the  amusement  of  the  others,  doing 
"stunts"  and  singing  songs,  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
One  afternoon  was  reserved  for  college  day,  when,  dressed 
in  unique  costumes,  we  marched  from  the  orchard  to  the  lawn 
before  the  hotel,  where  each  delegation  gave  a  yell  and  sang  a 
song  in  praise  of  the  colleges  or  Silver  Bay.  Then  the  visit 
to  Fort  Ticonderoga  was  delightful.  We  went  on  a  yacht  to 
the  foot  of  the  lake,  then  drove  through  the  modern  village  of 
Ticonderoga  to  the  ruins.  Thev  are  so  strand  and  impressive ; 
the  uneven  walls  on  top  of  the  hill,  with  Lake  Champlain 
below,  and  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York  and  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont  in  the  distance.  Besides  these,  there 
was  bathing,  mountain  tramps  in  search  of  cascades  which 
were  not  found  because  we  lost  our  trail,  and  boat  rides  on 
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the  treacherous  lake  in  the  early  morning',  when  water,  sky  and 
mountains  seemed  united  by  the  mists. 

But  that  was  not  all  the  pleasure.  Meeting  with  girls 
from  colleges  of  all  the  States  and  Canada,  and  the  close  fel- 
lowship with  the  members  of  our  delegation,  were  additional 
enjoyments.  We  must  not  omit  the  speakers,  who  were  so 
inspiring,  Miss  Paxson,  Miss  Kyle,  Miss  Conde,  Mrs.  Speer 
and  Mrs.  Thurston,  who  visited  our  college  last  year,  and  Dr. 
Strong,  Mr.  Mott,  Mr.  Speer  and  Dr.  Alexander  of  our  own 
city. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  atmosphere  of  fellowship 
existing  among  us  at  the  conference.  In  this  short  sketch  we 
have  tried  to  show  what  Silver  Bay  stands  for,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  give  to  others  the  enthusiasm  we  felt  when 
communing  with  God  in  a  place  so  illustrative  of  His  majesty. 

L.  A.  G.,  '08. ' 


"Great  Masters."* 


Mr.  John  La  Farge,  well  known  on  account  of  his  stained- 
glass  work,  is  the  author  of  "Great  Masters,"  published  in 
an  abridged  form  in  McClure's  magazine,  and  later  published 
in  book  form.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  address  those  who 
have  given  their  time  and  thoughts  to  art,  in  fact,  those  to 
whom  it  would  be  most  interesting  and  most  instructive,  hop- 
ing that  they  might  find  there  some  freshness  of  view  or  in- 
spiration. 

To  appreciate  the  book  at  all,  one  should  understand  the 
meaning  of  art  and  artist.  Webster  defines  art  as  "The  skil- 
ful and  sytematic  arrangement  or  adaptation  of  means  for  the 
attainment  of  some  desired  end ;  the  practical  application  of 
knowledge  or  natural  ability."  An  artist  is  "An  adept  in  any 
of  the  fine  arts,  especially  painting;  one  who  makes  a  fine  art, 
especially  a  plastic  art,  his  profession."  Therefore  we  may 
claim  Mr.  La  Farge  as  an  artist.     He  was  both  a  figure  and 
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a  landscape  painter,  a  pupil  of  Conture  in  Paris,  and  of  Will- 
iam Hunt.  He  received  the  first-class  medal  for  stained  glass 
work  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 

From  the  several  dates  we  know  in  his  life,  we  learn  the 
spirit  of  the  times  concerning  art.  As  education  spreads  and 
love  of  the  beautiful  is  developed,  our  natural  curiosity  seeks 
to  know  who  painted  such  a  picture,  and  what  the  circum- 
stances were  under  which  it  was  painted.  La  Farge  tries  to 
answer  these  questions  to  enlighten  those  really  desirous  of 
knowing.  In  this  he  was  successful.  After  careful  study  of 
the  different  subjects,  having  used  all  available  aid,  he  gives 
information  to  those  who  have  not  the  time  or  the  ability  to 
seek  it  for  themselves.  The  definition  of  art,  "the  skilful  ar- 
rangement of  means  for  the  attainment  of  some  desired  end," 
gives  the  keynote  of  the  book.  The  artists  had  an  end  in 
view,  to  earn  their  daily  living  by  the  accomplishment  of  a 
daily  task. 

The  very  great  artists  are  primarily  workmen,  without 
any  pose  or  assumption  of  doing  more  than  a  daily  task. 
Among  the  great  artists  taken  to  prove  this  statement  are 
Michel  Angelo,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Velasquez, 
Diirer  and  Hokusai.  Michel  Angelo,  classed  as  the  greatest 
artist,  worked  hard  for  his  own  support  and  that  he  might  aid 
in  the  support  of  his  family.  It  chanced  that  during  his  life 
several  Popes  ruled  in  succession,  and  each  in  turn  desired 
Michel  Angelo  to  do  his  bidding ;  to  leave  his  own  desires  un- 
fulfilled and  to  undertake  new  orders  especially  for  their  own 
glory.  Pope  Julius  was  attached  to  Michelangel  and  requested 
him  to  build  his  tomb.  It  was  set  aside  before  finished  to 
undertake  another  project.  Pope  Julius  died  and  Michel 
Angelo  wished  to  finish  the  tomb  in  a  fitting  way  and  one 
worthy  of  his  respect  for  Julius  ;  but  the  next  pope  desired, 
even  compelled  him  to  enter  on  work  for  him,  thus  setting 
aside  the  artist's  own  desires  and  wishes,  making  him  a  work- 
man compelled  to  obey  the  whim  of  another,  to  accomplish  a 
daily  task  assigned  him.  This  task  was  often  hard  to  do,  as 
the  favor  in  which  he  was  held  by  influential  men  of  the 
time  caused  him  to  be  scorned  and  hated  by  contemporary  art- 
ists. 
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Although  Raphael's  life  and  success  were  different  from 
Michel  Angelo's,  he  also  was  a  workman  doing  his  daily  task. 
Michel  Angelo's  life  seemed  to  be  lived  in  the  shadows,  a  hard 
life  full  of  care  and  disappointment.  Raphael's  was  differ- 
ent, a  life  full  of  sunshine,  plenty  of  work,  many  friends,  and 
much  praise.  His  life,  though  short,  was  filled  to  the  brim 
with  work.  An  artist  worthy  of  the  foremost  places  of  art 
is  Raphael ;  his  Madonnas  are  world-renowned ;  his  pictures 
embody  an  idea  of  sculpture.  Unlike  Michel  Angelo,  he  had 
friends  and  admirers  in  plent}' ;  the  support  which  he  received 
was  returned  a  hundred  fold,  and  he  seemed  to  shed  some  of 
his  glory  over  his  friends.  Raphael  undertook  a  great  quantity 
of  work,  a  great  amount  of  which  he  himself  accomplished. 
He  had  the  help  of  skilled  artists,  while  his  was  the  directing 
hand. 

After  Raphael,  and  compared  with  Michel  Angelo  in  that 
he  has  a  deep  feeling,  "an  interior  life,  revealed  by  his  works, 
of  an  extraordinary  aptitude  and  application  as  a  workman, 
and  of  struggle  against  adverse  fate,"  is  Rembrandt.  He  made 
an  incredible  number  of  drawings  and  etchings.  Probably  the 
value  of  these,  and  the  number  preserved  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  early  recognized, and  that  at  one  time  he 
was  forced  to  sell  his  belongings  in  order  to  get  the  where- 
withal to  live.  But  fortune  did  not  always  shine  on  Rem- 
brandt, at  first  so  popular,  so  well-known ;  it  seems  that  people 
grew  tired  of  his  work,  and  his  daily  tasks  ended  in  poverty. 

Rubens,  through  daily  performing  his  work,  without  at 
the  time  expecting  fame,  proved  a  great  boon  to  art ;  he 
changed  the  history  of  art.  Velasquez  preserved  history  by 
his  work.  He  was  primarily  a  workman  under  the  command 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  IV.  Being  a  court  artist,  he  did 
little  work  in  accordance  with  his  own  free  will,  but,  as  a 
servant  carrying  out  the  command  of  his  master,  he  produced 
works  of  beauty  and  value.  He  was  astonished  while  studying 
in  Spain  to  find  such  "miserable  insufficiency  and  negligence 
of  painters  and  of  their  poor  manner  of  work,"  and  resolved 
that  his  own  should  be  the  best  work  he  was  capable  of  doing. 

Diirer,  an  inhabitant  of  Niirnberg,  was  unrecompensed 
by  his  native  city,  although  he  received  praise  and  admiration 
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in  plenty.  We  may  readily  suppose  that  he  was  primarily  "a 
workman  with  out  any  pose  or  assumption  of  doing  more  than 
a  daily  task."  His  tasks  consisted  of  studies  in  light  and 
shade.  He  too  advanced  art  through  daily  work  well  done.  It 
is  wonderful  to  see  in  how  many  ways  a  subject  may  be 
changed  by  the  play  of  light  and  shade.  Some  of  his  works  are 
"The  Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil,"  "Melancholia,"  "St. 
Jerome  in  His  Cell,"  "St.  John  and  St.  Peter,"  "St.  Mark  and 
St.  Paul."  Diirer  died  in  1528.  Praise  and  regret  followed 
him  and  his  memory  is  held  sacred  by  Germany. 

It  has  only  been  recently  that  the  far  Eastern  artists  have 
held  any  place  in  the  rank  of  art.  Their  art  is  a  strange  lan- 
guage to  us,  and  so  it  has  not  been  recognized.  Such  an  artist 
is  Hokusai,  the  Japanese,  the  best-known  of  his  class.  He 
is  primarily  a  workman,  turning  out  great  quantities  of  work. 
Of  his  finer  work,  La  Farge  says,  "There  were  delicacies  of 
impression  that  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  finest 
execution  by  hands.  I  mean  the  more  subtle  touch  of  a  hu- 
man hand.  There  were  broad  washes  which  looked  as  if 
made  by  a  brush ;  there  were  entangled  lines  as  clean  and  dis- 
tinct as  if  made  by  an  etcher."  When  we  come  to  realize  in 
what  manner  this  work  of  Hokusai  has  been  done,  the  more 
marvelous  it  seems.  Some  if  his  works  are  full  of  mechanical 
reproduction  of  detail,  done  by  means  of  the  stencil,  while 
some  are  done  with  a  finger-nail  full  of  ink.  At  times  Hosukai 
grew  discouraged,  especially  over  his  battle  scenes,  and  would 
desire  to  give  up  art  as  his  profession,  but,  since  he  was,  as  he 
signed  himself,  "The  Old  Man  Mad  About  Painting,"  he  was 
impelled  to  take  up  his  work  again,  doing  his  best  in  the  daily 
toil.  That  Hokusai  was  essentially  a  workman  as  well  as  an 
artist  is  shown  in  his  own  remark  concerning  his  work.  At 
six  he  began  drawing  the  forms  of  objects.  At  fifty  he  had 
published  an  infinity  of  designs,  but  all  produced  before  the 
age  of  seventy  were  worthless ;  at  seventy-three  he  had  begun 
to  understand  the  true  structure  of  true  nature.  And  each 
year  as  he  grew  older,  he  hoped  to  improve. 

So  La  Farge,  with  almost  the  same  end  in  view  that  these 
artists  had,  doing  well  that  which  he  had  undertaken,  brings 
together  in  book  form  for  the  inspiration  of  fellow  artists  the 
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information  which  he  has  gathered.  As  to  the  literary  quali- 
ties of  this  work,  little  need  be  said.  The  running  theme  is 
kept  in  view  throughout  the  whole,  although  not  clearly  stated 
as  such,  it  being  part  of  La  Farge's  philosophy  and  therefore 
creeping  into  his  work.  In  the  book  there  is  no  actual  transi- 
tion. Each  great  master  is  taken  up  as  a  separate  topic  and 
yet  his  relation  to  the  preceding  artist  is  felt  as  the  reader 
proceeds.  The  work  possesses  simplicity,  clearness  and 
strength.  The  object  of  the  book  was  to  aid  those  already 
interested  in  art  and  possessing  a  technical  knowledge  of 
painting,  but  even  to  one  unversed  in  that  knowledge,  the 
book  is  full  of  interest.  E.  G.,  '06. 


The  Autumn  Elves. 


Up  among  the  branches  high, 
Far  from  reach  of  mortal  eye 

The  elfin  folk  do  hide. 
Till  King  Frost,  with  sceptre  cold, 
Changes  the  green  to  red  and  gold. 

When  the  leaves  are  burnt  in  heaps, 
When   whirling   smoke   upward   sweeps, 

Then  away  the  elfin  fly, 
To  dance  among  the  apples  red, 
To  hide  in  chestnut's  prickly  bed. 

They  float  upon  the  misty  air, 
They  skip  across  the  fields  so  bare, 

They  tint  all  things  with  mystic  charm. 
The  world  must  fear  cold  winter's  blight, 
Were  it  not  for  these  elfin  bright. 

M.  C.  McK.,  '07. 
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Editorial. 


It  is  now  nearly  three  hundred  years  since  the  first 
thanksgiving  day  was  celebrated  in  America,  in  1621,  the  year 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  But  this  was  not  the  first 
one  that  the  Puritans  had  held.  Before  they  left  the  mother 
country  certain  days  had  been  set  apart  as  Puritan  festivals. 
The  practice  arose  from  their  desire  for  simplicity  in  worship. 
They  did  not  wish  to  join  in  the  festivals  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  rather  held  one  of  their  own. 

Occasionally  days  of  thanksgiving  had  been  appointed  by 
the  civil  authorities  in  Europe,  as  for  instance,  the  one  held  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  siege  of  Leyden,  on  October  3,  1575. 
So  when  nearly  a  year  had  passed  after  coming  to  the  new 
country,  the  people,  remembering  these  former  days  of  re- 
joicing, decided  to  celebrate  another.  Of  this  first  thanksgiv- 
ing day  we  read :  "Now  that  the  summer  was  past  and  the 
harvest  ended,  they  determined  to  have  a  period  of  recreation, 
combined  with  thanksgiving  for  their  many  mercies."    And  so 
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they  gathered  together,  held  a  great  feast  and  rejoiced  over 
the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

The  next  thanksgiving  day  recorded  was  in  July  1623. 
This  was  on  account  of  the  rain  which  had  come  after  a  long 
drought.  Another  was  held  in  1632,  and  after  this  the  prac- 
tice of  having  an  annual  festival  came  into  favor  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  later  the  custom  was  taken  up  in  the  New  York 
settlements.  Then  when  the  Revolutionary  times  had  come, 
Congress  annually  recommended  a  day  being  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  When  Washington  became  President,  he  kept  up 
the  practice,  and  until  1864  special  days  were  set  apart  by 
presidents  and  governors.  Since  then  yearly  thanksgiving 
proclamations  have  been  issued. 

Since  the  day  of  the  early  Puritans,  the  observance  of  the 
day  has  greatly  changed.  In  theory  it  is  still  a  time  of  thanks- 
giving, but  it  has  grown  to  be  such  a  habitual  thing  with  us 
that  it  is  generally  thought  of  as  a  time  when  dinner  parties 
are  given,  when  football  games  are  played,  and  for  us,  last 
but  not  least,  when  we  have  vacation.  There  are  church 
services,  too,  but  they  seem  to  go  rather  to  the  background. 

Of  course,  our  circumstances  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  people  among  whom  the  custom  originated.  Settling 
in  a  new  country,  as  the  Pilgrims  were,  they  felt  that  every 
thing  accomplished  was  great  cause  for  the  giving  of  thanks. 
They  saw  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  them  more  clearly 
than  we  do  now,  just  because  they  stood  out  in  such  contrast 
to  their  lives  of  constant  toil  and  sometimes  even  of  privation. 
But  because  we  have  more  cause  to  be  more  grateful  than 
they  had,  seems  a  poor  reason  for  being  less  grateful  than 
those  who  first  celebrated  the  day.  It  should  mean  more  to 
us  than  it  does. 

In  a  very  short  time  another  Thanksgiving  Day  will  be 
here  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more  to  us  if  we  should  try  to 
understand  what  it  meant  to  the  early  settlers  in  America 
nearly  three  centuries  ago — if  we  should  try  to  have  some- 
thing of  their  thankful  spirit  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day. 
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Alumnae   Notes. 


Miss  Janet  Brownlee,  honorary  alumna,  has  been  chosen 
by  the  fourth  year  preparatory  class  as  honorary  member  co- 
adjutor. 

The  new  President  of  Colloquium  is  Airs.  Grace  Warm- 
castle.  All  expect  an  especially  active  year  of  work  under  her 
supervision. 

At  the  Women's  Suffrage  Convention,  held  in  Fairmount 
during  October,  Miss  Margaret  P.  McKinney  was  chosen  to 
be  one  of  the  auditors. 

Miss  Anna  Montgomery,  '02,  was  recently  married  to  Mr. 
Young,  C.E.  They  are  to  live  in  New  York  City.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Young  did  graduate  work  at  Cornell  and  afterwards 
at  Chicago. 

Decade  Club,  II.,  met  at  Miss  Eleanor  Fitzgibbon's,  '03, 
on  November  10.  The  programme  was  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Edna  McKee.  An  interesting  discussion  was  held  con- 
cerning "David  Copperfield." 

Miss  Rebekah  Eggers,  '04,  sailed  November  2,  on  the 
Frederick  der  Grosse,  for  Europe.  She  intends  to  spend  the 
winter  studying  in  Germany.  Her  classmate,  Miss  Jessie 
Gray,  accompanied  her  to  New  York,  from  where  she  went 
to  Vineland  to  visit  some  friends. 


College  Notes. 


Oh  !    Candy  sales,  candy  sales,  and  still  more  candy  sales ! 

On  the  first  of  November  Dr.  Miller  gave  the  first  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  anatomy. 
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During  October  the  Athletic  Association  was  reorganized 
when  Miss  Virginia  Marshall,  '08,  was  elected  President. 

The  Seniors  gave  a  dance  on  November  third  to  the  Col- 
legiates.  It  was  greatly  enjoyed,  as  are  all  of  our  collegiate 
dances. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  of  October  a  number 
of  the  housegirls  had  a  pleasant  time  at  a  fudge  party  given  by 
Miss  Bertha  Merriam. 

Basketball  practice  has  been  carried  on  quite  strenuously. 
The  girls  seem  even  more  enthusiastic  than  last  year,  predict- 
ing that  our  team  will  be  first-class. 

The  Senior  preparatory  class  was  pleasantly  entertained 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  by  Mrs.  Armstrong,  their  hon- 
orary member.  Some  faculty  members  who  were  present 
were:     Miss  Eastman,  Miss  Brownlee  and  Miss  Lewis. 

Judging  from  the  noise  heard  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
thirty-first  of  October,  ghosts  must  have  been  abroad. 
These  spirits  glided  through  the  corridors  and  made  more 
noise  than  ghosts  are  wont  to  do.  Later  on  strange  figures 
could  have  been  seen  floating  around  in  the  chapel.  Who  can 
explain  this  strange  phenomenon.  ? 

A  bazaar  will  be  held  at  the  college  on  December  the 
eighth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  missionary  scholarship  in  the  school  at  Tokio, 
Japan  ;  for  refitting  our  room  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  in  the 
city,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sending  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference at  Silver  Bay  next  summer.  We  hope  that  all  the  girls 
will  help  both  by  contributing  articles  and  by  attending  the 
bazaar.  All  contributions  should  be  given  to  Miss  Lilla 
Greene  during  the  last  week  of  November. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  occurred  one  of  the  great  events 
of  the  college  year.    All  the  students  were  delightfully  enter- 
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tained  at  a  "witch  party,"  given  by  the  faculty.  Dilworth  Hall 
was  decorated  to  suit  the  season  with  cornstalks,  grain,  apples 
and  pumpkins.  The  witch  costumes  were  various  and  the 
disguises  perfect.  Dancing  and  fortune-telling  served  for 
amusement.  Madame  Phosphoreski  proved  to  be  a  charming 
palmist  in  prophesying  the  future.  We  all  join  in  thanking 
the  faculty  for  a  very  pleasant  Hallawe'en. 


Personals. 


Wanted  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  class — A  brown-eyed 
genius. 

Mis's  Lorraine   Blum  spent  Sunday,  the  fifth,  with   Miss 
Nellie  Van  Tyne. 

Miss  Shields,  of  New  Wilmington,  was  recently  the  guest 
of  Miss  Campbell. 

Does  it  pay  to  keep  your  watch-glasses  clean  in   Chem- 
istry?   Ask  Virginia. 

Dr.  M. :     "I  am  very  sorry,  young  ladies,  but  I  left  my 
brain  at  home  to-day." 

Enterprising  Prep,  (getting  her  Sorosis)  :     "I'm  going  to 
have  mine  framed."     (Bound.) 

Miss  Rebekah  Eggers  and  Miss  Jessie  Gray  were  among 
the  guests  at  the  Hallowe'en  party. 

At  Stevenson's:    Miss  B. — How  much  are  eggs  a  pound? 
Clerk — We  sell  them  by  the  yard. 

Miss  M.  (in  History)  :    "The  early  Arabs  considered  that 
the  Suez  Canal  was  not  included  in  Arabia."    Strange,  isn't  it? 
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Miss  Fulton,  who  has  been  boarding*  at  the  college  since 
it  opened  in  September,  has  left  for  her  home  on  Murray  Hill 
avenue. 

Miss  B.  (in  Bible) — Where  is  Nineveh? 
Miss  M. — I  looked  near  Joppa  and  in  Palestine,  but  could 
not  find  it.     I  don't  believe  it  is  on  my  map. 

Seniors  discussing  Richard  III.:  First  Senior — Lady 
Anne  was  Lord  Warwick's  daughter." 

Second  Senior — Well,  then,  who  was  her  father? 

Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Margaretta  Allison,  of  Wilkinsburg, 
were  among  the  guests  at  the  dance  of  the  Seniors.  Mrs. 
Easson  and  Miss  Nellie  Gray  were  also  present. 

A  preparatory  student,  in  discussing  the  stories  in 
mythology :  "I  do  not  think  the  stories  in  mythology  are  any 
more  improbable  than  the  Bible  story  about  Jonah  and  the 
whale." 

Several  of  the  faculty  and  some  of  the  students  have  been 
attending  Dr.  Moulton's  lectures  on  Shakespeare,  which  have 
been  given  during  the  last  six  weeks.  The  last  one  occurred 
November  sixth,  being  on  the  subject,  "Tragedy  in  General." 

Class  Presidents  for  1905-1906: 
Miss  Edith  Gray.  '06. 
Miss  Besse  Johnson,  '07. 
Miss  Mary  Mellon,  '08. 
Miss  Hilda  Berkey,  '09. 

Definitions  of  Heaven,  as  heard  in  the  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment : 

W. :     "Where  there  is  no  making  of  crystals." 
M. :    "Where  aldehyde  can  be  made  in  one  day." 
L. :    "The  place  where  hydrogen   does  not  explode,  and 
where  you  do  not  get  burned  by  fire." 

Added  definition — A. :  "Where  college  papers  can  be  run 
without  an  editor-in-chief. 
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Music  Notes. 


Mme.  Calve  is  to  be  in  Pittsburg  on  the  twentieth  of  this 
month. 

Our  choral  and  glee  clubs  have  begun  work  again  and  are 
now  in  good  running  order. 

Monday  evening,  November  thirteenth,  was  the  time  set 
for  the  concert  of  the  Art  club,  at  which  the  Shakespeare 
song  cycle  was  given. 

The  first  week  of  November  marked  the  opening  of  the 
season  for  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra.  The  first  concert  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Founder's  Day,  November  second.  The 
programme  included  two  numbers  from  Wagner's  "Gotter- 
dammerung,"  and  Von  Weber's  "Overture  to  Oberon." 

Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  was  given  by  the  Mozart  Club  in 
Carnegie  Music  Hall  on  the  evening  of  November  seventh,  the 
Pittsburg  Orchestra  playing  the  accompaniments.  This  is  the 
ninth  performance  of  this  oratorio  by  the  club,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly appreciated  by  the  audience.  At  the  next  concert  the 
"Messiah"  will  be  sung. 


Art  Notes. 


The  art  instructors  are  always  glad  to  receive  visitors  and 
hope  their  friends  will  call  upon  them  in  the  studio. 

A  new  class  in  basketry  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bald- 
win, has  been  formed.  The  class  meets  every  Thursday  after- 
noon. 


3o  ART   NOTES. 

On  November  third  a  loan  exhibit  was  held  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  on  Dithridge  Street.  The  exhibit  was  open 
to  visitors  during  both  the  afternoon  and  evening.  A  choice 
collection  of  miniatures  was  shown,  and  there  was  also  a 
display  of  Oriental  rugs,  foreign  curios  and  historic  relics. 

The  Carnegie  Art  Exhibit  this  year  is  especially  attract- 
ive on  account  of  the  variety  of  subjects  treated,  and  the  fact 
that  artists  of  many  schools  and  nations  are  represented. 
There  are  the  usual  number  of  French  and  English  paintings, 
and  many  new  American  artists  whose  work  is  promising. 
Pittsburgers  have  great  cause  for  pride  in  the  increased  num- 
ber of  local  artists  whose  pictures  have  been  given  a  place. 
Portraits  seem  to  predominate  in  the  exhibit,  and  most  of  these 
deserve  high  praise.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Alexander,  by  John  W.  Alexander,  which  is 
striking  because  of  its  evident  truth  to  life,  and  the  "Spanish 
Dancer,"  by  Robert  Henri,  representing  a  beautiful  Spanish 
girl,  whose  grace  and  dignity  of  posture  give  charm  to  the 
picture.  Edmond  Aman-Jean  has  an  exquisite  life-study,  the 
"Reading,"  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  in  the  expression  of  the 
faces.  Mary  L.  Edwards,  of  Pittsburg,  contributes  a  beautiful 
picture  of  peasant  girls.  There  are  several  fine  landscapes 
and  marines;  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  Raffaeli's  "Village  on 
the  Hill."  The  second  medal  picture,  "The  Crest,"  by  Ed- 
ward W.  Redfield,  is  a  bleak,  dreary  landscape,  which  seems 
to  have  little  real  beauty ;  the  chief  merit  of  the  painting  lies  in 
its  technique.  The  painting  by  Lucien  Simon,  "An  Evening  in 
the  Studio,"  which  won  the  medal  of  the  first-class,  has  many 
beauties,  but  what  perhaps  appeals  first  to  the  eye  is  the  beauty 
of  the  drapery,  which  hangs  in  rich  lustrous  folds,  and  gives 
distinction  to  the  picture.  Many  of  the  paintings  are  not  in- 
telligible to  the  ordinary  observer,  but  as  a  whole  the  exhibit 
is  worthy  of  great  praise. 
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Exchanges. 


We  congratulate  the  Pittsburg  High  School  Journal  on 
its  successful  Freshman  number. 


Many  of  our  exchanges  for  this  month  seem  to  contain 
more  personals  than  literary  matter. 


One  of  the  most  entertaining  articles  found  in  our  ex- 
changes is  that  on  "Experimental  Psychology,"  from  a  baby's 
point  of  view,  in  the  October  "Tatler." 


A  student's  petition  to  faculty:  "Please  admit  me  to 
History,  course  2,  without  certificate.  The  school  is  closed, 
the  teacher  is  dead,  and  I  do  not  know  his  post-office." — Ex. 


A  calcero-argillaceous  combination  of  inorganic  matter 
revolving  at  an  inordinate  speed  in  cylindrical  gyrations  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  to  cause  a  coalescence  of  any  superficial  quan- 
tity or  luxuriant  growth  of  either  lycopodium,  lygodium,  or 
lycopordon — or, 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. — Ex. 


There  was  a  young  man  in  our  class, 

And  he  was  wondrous  wise. 

He  drew  lines  for  geometry, 

With  naught  but  the  use  of  his  eyes. 

When  he  was  told  to  use  a  rule, 

He  speedily  made  this  reply — 

"Straight  lines  are  only  imaginary, 

You  can  imagine  these  straight  if  you  try." — Ex. 
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COURT     TIES, 

OXFORDS     AND     PUMPS 

in  White  Tan  and   Black 

Geo.     H.    Stoebener, 

6227     PENN, 

6222      FRAIMKSTOWIM,  EAST      END. 

We  Do  Shoe  Repairing 


The  learned  article  upon  "Cowslipping,"  in  the  West- 
minster Holcad,  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  We  give 
this   quotation : 

"Gentle  reader,  kindly  note  intensely  this  selection  from  a 
modern  poet  of  poetic  paraphrase.  It  is  indeed  a  'profuse 
strain  of  premeditated  art.' 

'The  pine-trees  pine 

And  the  paw-paws  pause, 

And  the  bumblebee  bumbles  all  day. 

The  grasshopper  hops 

And  the  eavesdropper  drops, 

While  gently  the  cowslips  away.'  " 


Our  sole  aim  is  to  fit  our  patrons  in    Sole-Fitting  Shoes. 
RECIPROCITY !     A    word    to   the   wise  is  sufficient.     .     . 

6019  PENN  AVENUE 

Bell  1191  Highland.  SHOES  MENDED. 
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Industrial  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 

333  FOURTH  AVENUE.  " 

Capital  $800,000.  Surplus  $200,000. 

John  W.  Garland,  President  W.  C.  Magee,  Vice  President 

C.  M.  Gerwig,  Cashier 

laving  all  facilities  for  the  safe  and  speedy  handling  of  your  business,  the  Industrial  National 

Bank  invites  your  account. 
safe:  deposit  boxes  at  $5.00  upward. 

Oliver   McCHntock    Co. 

Carpetings,  Draperies,  Oriental 

and  Domestic  Rugs,  Window 

Shades,  Linoleums. 


219  Fifth  Avenue. 


GOOD  THINGS  TO   EAT. 


6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 


Phones,      234,  349.      P.  &  A.  362,       City    Store. 
144, 152,153.  P.  &  A.  144.    East  End  Store- 


CHINA  GLASS 

NEW  CHINA— NEW  CRYSTAL 

EXCLUSIVE    GOODS    ONLY 


LAMPS 


G.  REIZENSTEIN  SONS 

339    Sixth    Avenue,    PITTSBURG 


C.  REIZENSTEIN  &  CO.  | 

804-810  Federal  Street,  Allegheny 


'Holmes"  is  the  Place— 

The  latest  and  best  in  Stationery 
tnd  Engraving,  and  all  that  is  new 
md  good  in  books. 

The  Holmes  Company 

Booftmen,  Stationers 
ano  Bngravers 

6016   PENN  AVENUE 


*EAR  HIGHLAND 


EAST  END 
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ALL    that's    Rare 
and  Beautiful 
in  Gems,  Jewel- 
ry, Silver  and  Works 
of  Art. 


E.  P.  ROBERTS 

—  &   SONS  — 

225   Fifth  Avenue 


The  Central  National   Bank 

OF  WILKINSBURG 


Assets 


$600,000 


Offers  special  attention  to  the  accounts  of 
women  extending  every  conrtesy  possible, 
and  having  a  special  room  set  apart  for  their 
use. 

4  per  cent  interest  on  Savings  Accounts 
Corner  of  South  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 


Furniture  Carpets 

Upholstering — Shades 

Awnings,  Mattresses 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

Puffin  burg  Furniture  Co. 

705,  707,  709  PEN1ST  AVE. 
Bell  'Phone  118  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
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SOMETHING  NEW  EVERYDAY 


I 

J 

Our  imported  line  of  Art  Ware  is  the  finest  and  newest  exclu-  fl 

sive  in  the  country.  5 

Oriental  I,atnps,  Bronzes,  Paintings  by  noted  artists  and  the  j( 

best  and  newest  in  Pottery.  1 

Bracelets,  Oriental  Necklaces,  Jeweled  Collars,  I<a  Vallieres  and        i 
Crosses,  are  having  immense  sale. 

GRAF  &    NIEMANN,  Jewelers 


aio  SIXTH  ST. 


Opposite  Hotel  Anderson,    i 


! 


More  of  this  popular  shoe  worn  than  all 
other  Women's  shoes  combined. 

No.  20. 

312  and  314  Sixth  Street 


PENN  &  CENTER  AVENUES. 

Capital,  $200,000.00       Surplus,  $470,000.01 
Assets,  $3,500,000.00. 

James  R.  MeIvI,on,  President. 

J.  D.  MiLivER,  Cashier. 

Special  Department  for  Women. 
Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults 
4  PerCent.  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts, 
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Bell  Phone  658-J  Grant 

SPANGLER 

Patent  "Invisible" 

EYEGLASSES 


UNEXCELLED 

For  Accuracy,  Comfort 
and  Neatness 


Free  Examination 


702PENN  AVENUE 

Oculists   Prescriptions   Filled 

oseph  Caldjvsll.  Wm.  T.  Graham. 


CALDWELL  &  GRAHAM, 

DRY  GOODS  and   MILLINERY. 


708      PENN      AVENUE 
hone    143.  WlLKINSBURG,     Pa. 


%     C.  D.  &  P.  Phone  293  Highland 
P.  &  A.  Phone  563  East 


sin 


w 


$   Sheridan  Ave.   and  Rodman   St.    & 


& 


* 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


JAMIESON  SISTERS, 
jfiue    pbotograpbs, 

WALLACE  BU8LDIN0 
Center  and  Highland  Avenues 

Bell  'Phone,  1994  Highland 


Duquesne  National  Bank 


OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Capital, 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits, 


$500,000 
750,000 


OFFICERS 
Edwin  Bindley, 

President. 
A.  H.  Patterson, 

Cashier. 


James  McKay, 
Vice  President. 

W.  S.  Linderman, 

Ass't  Cashier. 


ine  Art  Glass 


Artistic  Framing 


E,  F,  McCormick 

6003  Penn  Avenue, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Telephone,  P.  &  A.  141  East 


is  a  home  where  the  hostess  knows  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Art  Pottery,  Fine  China,  Cut 
Glass,  Banquet  Lamps,  Bric-a-Brac,  Etc. 
Visit  our  store  and  see  the  beautiful  collection 
of  fine  wares.  They  bring  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  their  beauty,  newness 
and  low  prices 

T.  Q.  EVANS  &  CO., 

643-644  Liberty  Avenue, 

Bell  Phone  866.    P.  &  A.  Main  244.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Girls  when  the  time  comes  to  be  mar- 
ried, remember  we  make  a  specialty   of 
serving  weddings  and  will  go  hundreds 
Sgi  of  miles  along  the  Hue  of  any  of  the  rail- 
roads to  serve  you. 


W.  R.  Kuhn  <&  Co.        6202  Penn  Avenue 


KRICK, 


Jeweler. 

Repairing  Given  Prompt 

attention. 


fi52 
(.15, 


Phones  \  *f.  Highland 


The  I^ogan  Co, 

Mantels,  Tile,  Marble  Work, 
Chandeliers 


5923-5931  Baum  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


'Phone  488  East. 


E  50E0SI5 


LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  the  CAPS 
and  GOWNS  to  the 
American    Colleges. 

Illustrated  bulletin,  sam- 
ples, etc.,  upon  appli- 
cation. 


MHORNE-STEWART 

Cloaks  and   Suits  COMPANY 

Millinery 

Dry  Goods 
Furs 


Exclusive  and  Authoritative 
Styles  and  Never  too  Much 
to   Pay. 


233-235  Fifth  Avenue! 


FLOR8ST, 

345    SIXTH  AVENUE, 


A  choice  and  large  assortment  of 


II 


Always  on  hand,  from  our 
own  greenhouses  and  else- 
where  

ARTISTIC    DECORATING 

For  Weddings,  Receptions 
or   Dinners 

All  orders  are  given  the  most 
careful  attention 

TELEPHONE  3280. 
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The  Union  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh 

335,  337,  339    FOURTH    AVENUE 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 


$1,500,000 
$20,000,000 


YOUNG     WOMEN 

Should  learn  something  of  business  affairs  by  having  their  own  PERSONAL 
BANK  ACCOUNTS,  either  such  to  check  or  in  our  Savings  Department.  The  practice 
of  balancing  their  own  statements,  computing  the  compound  interest  on  deposits 
and  watching  the  rapid  increase  of  small  savings  is  of  great  value. 

INVESTMENTS  may  be  made  through  our  Trust  Department  and  monthly  or 
quarterly  statements  will  be  rendered,  together  with  checks  for  income  collected.  The 
officers  of  the  Company  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  information  desired  on  such  matters 

Receives  Deposits  and  Allows  Interest  at  the  Rate  of  Two  Per  Cent. 
Per  Annum  on  Daily  Balances  Subject  to  Check. 


Steinway,  Weber, 
Krakauer,  Krell- 
French,  Mellor, 
Chauncey  and 
other  Pianos 

The  "  Pianola  " 
piano  player  standard 
of  the  world,— reper- 
toire of  12,000  selec- 
tions, music   from  40c 

up,  with  "Metrostyle,"  produces  results  obtainable  in 

none  other. 

VOCALION  CHURCH  ORGANS 
Regina  Music  Boxes,  Edison 
Phonographs,  Zonophones, 

Mandolins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Violins, 
Cornets,  Zithers,  Flutes,  etc.,  etc. 

Sheet  Music  at  lowest  rates. 

Intsruction  Books,  Classic  and 
Popular  Editions,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  CATALOGUES 
EASY  PAYMENTS 


Everythin  J  Musical 
that  is  the  Best 

319-321  Fifth  Ave.  Pittsburgh 


Vp  Since  this  bank's   organiza- 

'  tion  in  1862  it   has  continu- 

ously paid  interest  on  Sav- 
ings and  Time  Deposits — never  less 
than  its  present  rate: — 

FOUR.  PER.  CENT, 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  telling 
how  you  can  Bank  by  Mail  at  the 
expense  of  a  postage  stamp. 

Assets  $15,000.000.00 

Smlthfleld  St.  (St  Fourth  Ave. 

IPITT5BUR.GH     PENNX 


IB.    ds    IB.  I 


When  you  want  nice  things  and  to  feel  satisfied  that  you've 
selected  from  the  best,  and  the  price  is  a  fair  one,  this  store 
should  loom  up  large  on  your  mental  horizon. 
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Christmas  Cheer. 


Hasten  now,  be  not  too  late 
Christmas  time  to  celebrate; 
Christmas  smiles,  and  Christmas  cheer, 
Christmas  love  that  brings  us  here, 
Christmas  gladness,  bring  along, 
And   join   with   all    in   happy   song. 

Merry   Christmas   everywhere, 
Ringing  lightly  through  the  air; 
Bells  that  jingle  as  they  go 
O'er  the  ground  all  white  with  snow ; 
Christmas  trees  so  rich   and  green, 
Everywhere  around  are  seen. 

Christmas,  Christmas,  everywhere ; 
Forget  to-day  all  grief  and  care, 
Put  away  each  selfish  way, 
'Tis  the   Christmas  holiday. 
Learn  that  happiness  is  had 
In  helping  others   to  be  glad. 

B.  D.  J.,  '07. 


Aeschylus'  "Persians"  and  Shakespeare's  "Henry  V." — 
A  Comparison. 


Aeschylus'  "Persians"  and  Shakespeare's  "Henry  V."  are 
unique  among  dramatic  writings,  as  panegyrics  of  national- 
achievements.  Both  are  memorials  of  great  national  victories, 
and  are  permeated  by  a  spirit  of  intense  patriotism.  The 
"Persians"  commemorates  the  most  glorious  of  the  Athenian 
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martial  successes — the  turning  back  of  the  hordes  of  the  East, 
and  their  final  defeat  at  Salamis.  The  play  was  written  but 
seven  years  after  the  battle,  while  the  events  were  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  both  author  and  audience,  and  so  is  instinct 
with  patriotic  enthusiasm.  "Henry  V."  portrays  the  brilliant 
career  of  the  great  warrior  king  and  his  victory  at  Agincourt, 
and  though  the  history  treated  is  not  contemporary,  the  play 
has  no  less  of  fire  and  freshness  than  that  of  Aeschylus. 

The  "Persians"  was  written  at  a  time  which  was  particu- 
larly favorable  for  literature  of  the  kind.  National  pride  was 
being  awakened  in  Athens  by  new  discoveries  and  by  the  rapid 
colonization  of  distant  lands.  Greeks  were  beginning  to  travel 
in  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  to  form  settlements  in  all  parts  of 
the  known  world.  This  spirit  of  enterprise  tended  to  awaken 
a  consciousness  of  their  own  power  in  the  minds  of  the  Athen- 
ians. Another  stimulus  for  patriotism  was  the  struggle  for 
freedom — political  freedom  from  the  tyrants,  and  national  in- 
dependence from  the  Persians.  So  that  Athens  was  ready  at 
this  time  to  favor  any  writing  which  extolled  the  State.  If  we 
turn  to  "Henry  V.,"  we  see  that  this,  too,  was  written  at  a 
time  of  great  national  exaltation.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
explorers  and  the  adventurers ;  stories  of  strange  lands  and 
peoples  were  exciting  the  imagination  of  the  people  and  im- 
pelling them  to  new  unity.  Above  all,  the  great  victory  over 
the  Spanish  Armada  had  stirred  them  to  the  most  fervent  de- 
votion to  their  country,  so  that  any  glorification  of  her  success- 
es, past  or  present,  was  warmly  received. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  plays  were  products  of  similar  ages, 
and  were  written  to  express  national  pride  in  similar  achieve- 
ments. In  such  writings,  there  is  naturally  more  of  the  epic 
element  than  of  the  dramatic.  A  great  battle  is  more  suitable 
material  for  an  epic  than  for  a  drama,  and  its  description,  even 
when  dramatized,  is  bound  to  have  many  characteristics  of  an 
epic.  In  other  historical  plays,  we  have  rising  and  falling  ac- 
tion, the  exaltation  and  the  subsequent  downfall  of  one  or 
more  of  the  characters.  There  is  generally  a  struggle  of  op- 
posing forces  for  mastery,  resulting  in  a  final  overthrow.  The 
action  is  carefully  developed,  and  the  plot  clearly  defined.  But 
in  a  purely  patriotic  drama,  plot  and  characterization  are  sub- 
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ordinate  to  the  glorification  of  some  great  achievement;  and  so 
the  play  is  largely  epical  in  character. 

The  style  of  Aeschylus,  slow  and  stately  in  its  action, 
lends  itself  readily  to  writing  of  this  sort,  and  so  this  patriotic 
drama  of  Aeschylus  is  not  a  tragedy,  but  an  epical  encomium 
of  his  country.  The  scene  is  laid  before  the  palace  of  Xerxes 
at  Susa,  and  the  theme  is  the  mourning  of  the  Persians  over 
their  defeat.  The  first  episode  is  the  bringing  of  the  news  to 
Atossa,  mother  of  Xerxes,  and  the  messenger's  description  to 
her  of  the  battle.  In  her  despair,  Atossa  summons  the  spirit  of 
Darius,  and  is  told  by  him  of  still  greater  evils  to  come.  Xerxes 
is  then  received  with  the  bitter  lamentations  of  the  chorus  of 
elders.  There  is  practically  no  action ;  the  entire  play  centres 
about  the  grief  of  the  Persians  over  their  defeat. 

"Henry  V."  has  much  more  action  than  the  "Persians," 
but  in  comparison  with  Shakespeare's  other  plays,  it  is  more 
of  a  pageant  than  a  tragedy.  As  the  "Persians''  presents  the 
spectacle  of  the  abasement  of  the  Persians,  so  "Henry  V." 
shows  the  overthrow  of  the  French.  Except  for  the  crushing 
of  the  conspiracy  at  the  opening,  the  entire  play  is  a  description 
of  the  battle.  There  is  no  intricate  entanglement  of  plots  and 
no  great  crisis.  The  only  character  that  is  fully  worked  out 
is  that  of  Henry,  who  is  represented  as  the  national  hero. 
Here  again  the  play  has  an  epic  cast,  for  the  principal  element 
of  an  epic  is  the  development  of  the  character  of  a  national 
hero.  The  plays  resemble  each  other,  then,  in  their  lack  of  dra- 
matic action,  a  quality  which  gives  them  an  epic  character  well 
suited  to  their  purpose  of  glorifying  their  nation. 

This  purpose  is  accomplished  in  both,  in  the  same  adroit 
way — by  much  depreciation  of  the  enemy  and  little  direct 
praise  of  the  victorious  nation.  In  Aeschylus'  play,  the  victory 
is  described  from  the  Persian  point  of  view,  and  so  becomes 
much  more  effective  than  if  related  by  an  Athenian,  for  the 
praise  of  a  conquered  enemy  is  doubly  sweet.  The  only  direct 
praise  of  the  Athenians  is  in  the  opening  of  the  play,  when 
Atossa  questions  the  chorus  about  Athens,  and  they  tell  her 
of  the  former  victory  over  Darius  at  Marathon.  In  the  battle, 
the  Persians  are  represented  as  far  outnumbering  the  Greeks, 
but  they  are  forced  to  give  way  to  the  determined  courage 
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and  sturdy  onset  of  their  enemy.  Few  of  the  Athenians  are 
killed,  while  the  greatest  leaders  of  the  Persians  meet  their 
death.  Throughout  the  play,  the  Persians  are  placed  in  an  un- 
favorable light.  Their  despotic  society,  with  all  its  pomp  and 
pride,  is  contrasted  with  the  independence  of  the  people  "who 
are  called  no  man's  slaves  or  subjects."  Their  countless  num- 
bers are  seen  to  be  the  unorganized  and  undisciplined  horde  of 
an  Oriental  monarch,  lacking  in  steadfastness  and  self-control. 
Their  nobles  are  weakened  by  luxury  and  pride,  and  even 
Xerxes  himself  can  do  nothing  in  the  battle  but  helplessly  look 
on  and  wail  over  his  loss.  In  the  return  to  Susa  the  character- 
istics of  the  Persians  which  were  most  abhorrent  to  the  Athen- 
ians, are  strongly  brought  out.  The  Persians  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  most  violent  and  unrestrained  grief.  They  rend 
their  garments  and  beat  their  breasts  in  approved  Oriental 
fashion.  By  thus  showing  the  qualities  of  the  Persians  which 
the  Athenians  most  despised,  Aeschylus  increases  the  self- 
satisfaction  and  the  exaltation  of  his  countrymen. 

In  the  same  way,  in  "Henry  V."  Shakespeare  gives  way 
to  his  prejudice,  and  represents  the  French  as  arrogant  and 
self-complacent,  over-confident  in  their  superior  numbers.  On 
the  night  before  the  battle  they  exult  over  the  little  band  of 
English  who  are  to  become  their  victims  on  the  morrow.  They 
even  go  so  far  as  to  dice  for  the  lives  of  their  enemies,  and  in 
all  .their  actions  show  frivolity  and  weakness.  The- Dauphin 
is  very  like  Xerxes  in  character,  vain,  luxurious,  boastful.  In 
the  battle  his  forces  are  put  to  flight  by  the  more  steady  cour- 
age of  the  English,  and  scattered  in  utter  confusion.  This 
depreciation  of  the  enemy  used  in  both  plays  may  seem  un- 
just, but  still  we  can  easily  pardon  it,  for  in  it  we  see  the 
warm,  simple  patriotism  which  must  always  admire  its  own 
nation  to  the  prejudice  of  all  others. 

If  we  consider  the  ethical  teachings  of  the  plays,  for  both 
nations,  we  find  it  to  be  that  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  is 
inevitable,  and  that  human  might  is  futile  against  the  power 
of  God.  The  Persians  admit  that  they  are  but  paying  the 
penalty  of  their  pride  and  rashness.  Xerxes,  in  his  presump- 
tion, thought  to  chain  the  Hellespont,  and  put  himself  above 
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the  gods.     Darius,  in  accounting  for  his  son's  overthrow,  said 

that  he 

"held  not  back 

In  awe  from  plundering  sculptured  forms  of  gods, 
And  burning  down  their  temples ;  and  laid  low 
Are  altars,  and  the  shrines  of  gods  o'erthrown, 
E'en  from  their  base.     He  therefore  having  wrought 
Deeds  evil,  now  is  suffering  and  will  suffer 
Evils  not  less,  and  as  yet  not  seen."  * 

Nemesis  has  therefore  overtaken  him,  and  not  all  the  mill- 
ions of  his  host  can  save  him.     As  the  messenger  says : 

"Some    Power   above 

Destroyed  our  host,  and  pressed  the  balance  down 
With  most  unequal  fortune,  and  the  gods 
Preserve  the  city  of  the  goddess  Pallas." 

In  "Henry  V."  no  less  is  the  same  truth  taught.  The 
French  must  be  punished  for  their  pride ;  their  self-confidence 
must  be  humbled.  God  is  with  the  little  band  of  English  whose 
weakness  is  thus  made  great  strength.  King  Henry  ascribes 
all  the  victory  to  God,  in  these  words : 

"O,  God,  Thy  arm  was  here ; 

And  not  to  us,  but  to  Thy  arm  alone. 

Ascribe  we  all !     When,  without  stratagem, 

But  in  plain  shock  and  even  play  of  battle, 

Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss 

On  one  part  and  on  th'  other?    Take  it,  God, 

For  it  is  none  but  Thine."f 

Thus  both  plays  result  in  a  moral  purification  through  the 
infliction  of  due  punishment.  The  Persians  are  made  conscious 
of  their  sin,  and  repentant  for  it.  In  "Henry  V."  the  pride  of 
the  French  is  abased,  and  the  character  of  King  Henry  himself 
is  purified  by  his  experiences. 

These  two  productions  of  ages  so  far  separated  in  time, 
yet  so  similar  in  many  respects,  may  be  said  to  be  true  memo- 


*Plumptre's  Translation. 
fAct  IV,  Scene  VIII. 
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rials  of  the  nations  for  which  they  stand,  for  they  not  only 
breathe  out  a  spirit  of  hearty  and  beautiful  patriotism,  but 
they  also  recognize  the  principles  on  which  the  glories  of  the 
nation  were  founded,  and  they  may  teach  that  these  same 
principles  which  held  good  in  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  and  again 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  are  no  less  wholesome  for  the 
guidance  of  the  modern  State. 

Verna  Maude  Madtes,  '06. 


Phillipe. 

The  sun  had  set  and  the  shadows  of  early  dusk  had  fallen 
over  the  rough  board  shanties  that  composed  the  camp  of  one 
of  the  large  railroad  construction  companies  and  furnished 
homes  for  hundreds  of  Italian  laborers. 

And  with  the  sunset  had  come  the  hush.  The  great  steam- 
shovels  and  creaking  cranes,  the  sharp  orders  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  the  oaths  of  the  "Guinea  bosses"  were  silenced, 
and  in  place  of  them,  from  all  parts  of  the  camp,  came  the 
sound  of  music — accordions,  guitars  and  voices.  The  careless, 
happy  Italian  nature,  forgetful  of  the  labor  of  the  day,  was 
taking  its  hour  of  quiet  as  joyfully  as  if  under  the  blue  skies 
of  Italy. 

But  in  one  shanty  a  lad  lay  on  his  rude  bunk,  his  face 
turned  to  the  wall  and  to  his  companion's  "Vene  contare" 
answered  not  at  all.  The  older  Italian,  who  had  just  entered, 
thinking  him  asleep,   repeated  his  invitation. 

"Come,   sing,  Phillipe." 

But  Phillipe  only  groaned,  and  for  a  wonder,  answered  in 
broken  English,  "Me  sick,  vera  sick ;  no  can  sing." 

His  companion  left  him,  told  the  others  Phillipe  was  too 
sick  to  sing,  and  after  a  momentary  pause  the  music  went 
on  as  before. 

Inside  the  dirty  shack  the  sick  lad  tossed  and  moaned.  He 
was  just  a  boy  and  handsome  as  only  an  Italian  boy  can  be. 
But  now  his  features  were  drawn  with  pain,  the  big,  soft,  dark 
eyes  were  bright  and  the  swarthy  skin  was  flushed  with  fever. 
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All  night  long  he  lay  awake  amid  his  sleeping  companions, 
and  in  the  morning  only  moaned  when  Antonio,  the  boarding 
boss,  tried  to  rouse  him. 

Now,  a  sick  man  can't  work,  and  no  work  means  no  pay ; 
and  a  man  isn't  expected  to  keep  a  boarding  place  for  fun,  so 
Antonio,  having  procured  the  superintendent's  consent,  way- 
laid the  doctor  in  his  daily  visit  and  piloted  him  to  his  shanty. 

The  doctor  eyed  Phillipe,  gingerly  took  the  dirty  hand, 
felt  the  pulse,  asked  a  few  questions  and  he,  too,  hunted  up  the 
superintendent. 

"You  have  a  typhoid  in  one  of  your  shanties ;  he  says 
he  has  been  sick  a  day;  two  weeks  he  means.  I  think  we  had 
better  take  him  to  the  hospital." 

"All  right,"  answered  the  superintendent.  "Here  you, 
how  many  times  have  I  told  you  not  to  allow  a  stone  to  hang  in 
that  crane ;  if  you  do  it  again,  you'll  get  fired."  For  the  super- 
intendent was  a  busy  man  and  an  Italian  laborer  more  or  less 
really  doesn't  count,  you  know. 

An  hour  later  the  hospital  ambulance  was  on  its  way  to 
the  "work"  and  Miss  Sanford,  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the 
fever  ward,  had  been  ordered  to  get  a  bed  ready  for  the  pa- 
tient. Now,  Miss  Sanford  was  a  capable  young  person,  and  her 
two  years'  training  had  not  only  taught  her  to  obey  orders  un- 
questioningly  but  had  also  taken  away  any  enthusiasm  over 
the  coming  or  going  of  a  "case ;"  so,  having  prepared  the  bed, 
she  calmly  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  patient,  unawares  that 
he  was  to  be  one  of  the  incidents  of  her  hospital  life. 

For  Phillipe  was  not  one  of  the  ordinary  "Italian  ty- 
phoids," who  either  lie  perfectly  still  or  jabber  Italian  in  their 
delirium.  After  he  had  been  bathed,  he  stretched  himself  luxu- 
riously in  the  clean  bed,  the  first  in  his  experience,  looked  up 
at  Miss  Sanford,  and  said : 

"You  pretty,  me  like  you.' 

And  after  his  third  plunge  he  asked  if  he  wouldn't  soon  be 
clean,  and  in  three  days  had  distinguished  himself  by  biting 
off  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  told  he  would  die  if  he  ate  it,  and  had  been  kept  from 
swallowing  it  only  by  Miss  Sanford's  arrival.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  when  he  had  eaten  a  pear,  brought  as  an  offering  by 
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Antonio  on  his  one  visit,  and  still  remained  alive  and  cheerful, 
he  ceased  to  be  known  as  No.  io  and  became  Phillipe  to  Miss 
Sanford,  and  "Miss  Sanford's  Dago"  to  the  rest  of  the  hospital 
staff. 

Several  weeks  slipped  by.  Phillipe  became  a  model  pa- 
tient. His  devotion  to  Miss  Sanford  daily  increased,  and  he 
was  quick  to  catch  any  shade  of  sadness  or  annoyance  on  her 
face. 

Now,  it  chanced  one  day  that  Miss  Sanford  had  been 
sharply  reproved  by  Dr.  Jackson,  the  ward  doctor,  for  some 
slight  mistake,  and  she,  being  a  high-spirited  as  well  as  a  cap- 
able young  person,  did  not  take  reproof  kindly,  and  she  had 
wept  more  in  anger  at  having  "that  nasty  little  Dr.  Jackson 
call  her  down,"  than  at  any  regret  for  the  mistake. 

The  traces  of  tears  were  still  visible  when  Miss  Sanford 
returned  to  the  ward,  and  Phillipe  promptly  took  her  to  task. 

"Why  you  cry — de  Doc  he  scold?"  Then  he  reached  for 
her  hand.  "You  no  care,  me  marry  you,  me  run  engine,  mebbe 
make  two  dollah,  two  dollah  half  a  day.  Me  be  good  to  you, 
me  no  scold.     Yes?" 

Gently  Miss  Sanford  drew  away  her  hand,  gently  she  said  : 

"Thank  you,  Phillipe,  but  I  can't  marry  you." 

"Me  make  two  dollah,  two  dollah  half  a  day,"  protested 
Phillipe,  confident  that  should  she  once  be  convinced  of  his 
wealth  she  would  be  won. 

"No,   dear,   I   can't." 

"Maybe  you  love  someone  else.  Yes?"  eagerly  questioned 
Phillipe,  struck  by  a  new  idea. 

"Perhaps." 

"De  Doc?" 

"Maybe." 

"You  marry  he?" 

"Well,  hardly,  Phillipe,  unless  he  asks  me." 

Having  thus  carelessly  answered  his  questions,  Miss  San- 
ford turned  and  walked  away,  for  the  pain  in  the  boy's  face 
hurt  her. 

Phillipe  lay  a  long  time  puzzling.  His  beloved  Miss  San- 
ford was  unhappy.  Was  it  because  the  "Doc"  had  not  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  instead  of  because  he  scolded,  she  cried?  He 
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decided  it  was;  then  he  must  ask  the  "Doc."  With  Phillipe  to 
determine  was  to  do.  Eagerly  he  waited  Dr.  Jackson's  appear- 
and beckoned  to  him.  Dr.  Jackson  walked  to  the  bed.  In 
the  past  weeks  Phillipe  had  become  a  personality  to  him  also, 
so  he  said  kindly: 

"Well,   Phillipe?" 

"Why  you  scold  Miss  Sanford?"  demanded  Phillipe. 

"How  do  you  know  I  scolded?"  questioned  the  doctor. 

"She  cry.  I  ask  her  marry  me ;  she  say  no,  she  love  the 
Doc.  she  marry  him  if  he  ask.     You  ask,  yes?" 

Dr.  Jackson  bit  his  moustache.  He  thought  quickly. 
That  was  why  the  girl  cried  when  he  scolded,  was  it?  She 
was  a  rather  nice  girl,  but  it  was  impossible ;  there  was  Agnes. 
Then  he  glanced  up  to  see  Miss  Sanford  standing  near,  an 
expression  of  horror  in  her  face. 

"She  has  heard,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Well,  the  gentle- 
manly  thing  to  do  would  be  to  ask  her,  but  what  if  she  should 
accept,  why " 

Miss  Sanford  had  turned,  her  cheeks  blazing,  and  walked 
to  the  end  of  the  ward.  Dr.  Jackson  started  to  follow  without 
knowing  what  he  intended  to  say,  but  the  arrival  of  the  staff 
doctor  stopped  his  pursuit. 

Slowly  the  staff  doctor  moved  down  the  line  of  beds.  Miss 
Sanford  wished  devoutly  that  she  would  be  called  away  be- 
fore Phillipe  was  reached,  but  for  once  every  patient  was  se- 
renely happy.  At  last  the  group  stopped  at  Phillipe's  bed, 
and  the  staff  doctor  put  his  usual  question,  "Well,  my  boy, 
how  are  you  to-day?" 

Instead  of  the  customary  "me  bettah,"  Phillipe,  intent 
upon  the  subject  in  hand,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Miss  Sanford  and 
said  eagerly : 

"Me  tell  him,  he  ask  you,  now  you  be  glad,  vera  glad." 

Miss  Sanford  turned  and  fled.  Phillipe  looked  puzzled, 
then  he  turned  to  Dr.  Jackson  and  asked : 

"You  say  you  will — yes ;  then  why  she  go  'way?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,  I  will,"  answered  Dr.  Jackson  firmly  and 
he  shut  his  lips  tight.  It  was  lucky  he  had  said  nothing  to 
Agnes.  The  staff  doctor  scented  a  mystery,  but  he  only  grunt- 
ed and  said : 
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"Seems  like  an  interesting  patient." 

"He  is,"  emphatically  agreed  Dr.  Jackson,  and  groaned. 

When  Dr.  Jackson  came  back  from  dinner  he  was  deter- 
mined to  see  Miss  Sanford  and  make  the  best  of  an  embarrass- 
ing predicament.  He  found  her  busily  engaged  preparing 
medicine,  and  began  bravely : 

"Miss  Sanford,  Phillipe  told  me  a  secret  to-day  that  I 
think  you  overheard,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  if " 

Then  he  stopped,  for  Miss  Sanford's  left  hand  had  gone  to 
her  cap  and  he  had  caught  the  glimmer  of  a  diamond  on  the 
third  finger. 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,  Dr.  Jackson,"  said  Miss  Sanford, 
"and  I  appreciate  your  desire  to  save  me  from  embarrassment, 
but  I  am  engaged.  I  have  never  worn  the  ring  because  I  will 
not  be  married  for  a  long  time  and  I — I  hate  to  be  teased." 

"Dr.  Jackson  held  out  his  hand.  "I  wish  you  all  happi- 
ness," he  said  sincerely,  then  added,  "You  had  better  tell  Phil- 
lipe he  might  propose  to  some  one  else."  "I  will,"  answered 
Miss  Sanford,  and  started  down  the  ward,  but  she  was  smiling 
as  she  said  to  herself:  "The  poor  fellow!  What  a  strange 
thing  a  man's  sense  of  honor  is.  What  would  he  have  done 
if  I  had  accepted?"    For  Miss  Sanford  had  heard  of  Agnes. 

And  Phillipe,  oh,  yes,  if  you  should  chance  to  visit  the 
works  of  a  big  construction  company  and  from  the  depths  of  a 
foundation,  or  from  the  back  of  a  cart,  a  handsome  Italian  boy 
should  smile  at  you — well,  it  might  be  Phillipe  or  Stephano 
or  Giovanni,  or  simply  No.  234. 

Willa  McNitt,    06. 


Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year 
•Bringing  with  it  hope  and  cheer. 
Big  and  little  all  adore  it, 
But,  oh,  the  work  that  goes  before  it. 
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Pensa's  Christmas. 


"Christmas's  the  saddest  time  of  the  year.  As  I'm  a-sayin' 
why  does  it  ever  come,  anyway?  Christmas's  for  children, 
and  when  ye  can't  go  havin'  no  good  times  for  'em,  what's  the 
use  of  havin'  it  at  all?" 

Thus  spoke  Mrs.  Frost  to  herself  as  she  stood  looking 
through  the  window,  broken  in  places,  but  neatly  patched  and 
mended  with  pieces  of  paper  or  pasteboard.  Then  she  turned 
from  the  crowded  thoroughfare  and  looked  at  the  room — and 
a  desolate  sight  it  was,  a  small  bare  room,  containing  only  the 
merest  suggestion  of  furniture  or  of  home,  either.  A  rusty, 
rickety  stove,  which  might  have  come  from  prehistoric  times, 
if  we  could  believe  that  stoves  were  in  existence  then,  gave 
both  heat  and  light ;  and  two  straight,  uninviting  chairs  stood 
before  it.  This  piece  of  furniture  Avas  supplemented  by  a 
bare,  cold  table,  which  stood  directly  opposite  against  the  wall. 

The  cheerless  aspect  depressed  Mrs.  Frost,  and  she  turned 
again  toward  the  window.  A  light  snow  was  falling,  and  she 
thought  the  fairy  flakes  seemed  to  be  mocking  her,  as  they  rose 
and  fell  and  drifted  lightly  along  through  the  cold,  crisp  air. 
All  the  people  seemed  so  joyful  and  happy  as  they  trudged 
along  with  their  bundles  and  packages — for  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  unusual  to  see  a  bundleless  or  packageless  person  in 
those  busy  times. 

And  again  Mrs.  Frost's  mind  was  filled  with  bitter 
thoughts.  Some  people  were  so  happy.  Why  could  not 
everybody  be  so?  But  it  could  not  be.  Mrs.  Frost  dared  not 
let  her  thoughts  dwell  upon  it  long,  for  she  knew  well  enough 
the  value  of  every  penny.  In  the  hope  of  making  a  Christmas 
for  Pensa  she  had  redoubled  her  former  strenuous  efforts  to 
find  work  of  some  kind,  but  returned  each  day  with  success  as 
far  in  the  distance  as  ever  before.  There  could  be  no  help  for 
it — Pensa  must  have  a  Christmas  without  a  Santa  Claus. 

And  again  she  began  to  talk  to  herself. 

"Pensy's  been  talkin'  about  it  for  weeks,  and  I  ain't  had 
the  heart  to  say  nothin'  agin'  it.  for  I  kept  a-thinkin'  maybe  I 
could  do  it.  But  'tain't  no  use  now.  To-morrow's  Christmas. 
and  we  ain't  hardly  got  nothin'  to  eat,  let  alone  buyin'  Christ- 
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mas  presents.  So  I  must  tell  Pensy  that  Santa  Claus  won't 
come  this  way.  'Twill  be  better  than  disappointin'  her  so  in 
the  mornin'." 

Just  then  a  little  child  five  or  six  years  old  came  running 
noisily  into  the  room.  Her  shabby,  scant  wraps  were  all  pulled 
awry  in  her  haste  to  get  them  off. 

"Oh,  mamma,  only  one  more  night !  Wish'd  I  could  stay 
awake  to  see  Santa  Claus,  but  Maria  says  if  you  stay  awake 
Santa  Claus  won't  come  at  all — Maria  knows.  So  I'm  goin'  to 
sleep  good  and  early." 

"Dearie,  you  mustn't  'spect  Santa  Claus  to-night.  He 
won't  be  down  this  way.  He  can't  be  everywhere  at  onct.. 
Maybe  we  hadn't  better  look  fer  him,  Pensy." 

"Oh,  I'm  goin'  to  look.  Maria  says  he  never  misses  any- 
body, an'  he  knows  all  the  little  girls  if  they're  good.  Hain't 
I  been  good,  mamma? 

"Course  you've  been  good,  dear  child.  But  let's  not  look 
too  hard  fer  him,  fer  fear  he  don't  git  here." 

Pensa  laughed  and  said  she  thought  he  would  come,  but 
the  mother  turned  away  to  hide  the  tears  that  sprang  to  her 
eyes.  How  could  she  discourage  such  faith  ?  What  should  she 
say?  It  seemed  easier  to  say  nothing,  and  so  silently  she  began 
to  roast  the  potatoes  for  their  meagre  evening  meal. 

When  bedtime  came,  little  Pensa  must  needs  hang  up 
her  stockings,  but  her  mother  insisted  that  she  should  keep 
them  on,  not  only  because  the  little  feet  needed  the  extra 
covering,  but  also  because  it  might  make  easier  the  explanation 
of  empty  stockings  in  the  morning. 

But  the  child  was  not  to  be  so  easily  cheated  out  of  a 
Christmas,  or  at  least  the  chance  for  one,  and  she  clapped  her 
hands  for  glee  as  she  said: 

"Mamma,  I've  thought  of  something.  I'll  keep  my  stock- 
ings on  and  hang  my  shoes  up.  Maybe  Santa  will  see  them 
and  put  'em  in  there." 

Poor  Mrs.  Frost  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse.  It  seemed 
easier  to  let  Pensa  find  out  in  the  morning  than  to  take  away 
this  hope  now,  and  so  together  they  hung  the  little  shoes  over 
a  chair  near  the  window.  Pensa  insisted  on  having  them  near 
the  window,  for  she  thought  perhaps  Santa  would  see  them 
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if  he  passed  that  way.  And  as  joyful  a  little  girl  went  off  into 
dreamland  in  the  cold,  cheerless  room  as  in  any  home  in  this 
broad  land. 

Bright  and  early  in  the  morning  Pensa  awoke.  She  rolled 
over  and  lay  silently  looking  at  the  wall — then,  as  a  new 
thought  came  to  her  mind,  she  sprang  up  quickly  and  ran 
into  the  other  room. 

It  was  very  cold.  The  fire  had  gone  out  and,  to  add  to 
this,  one  of  the  papers  had  blown  down  from  the  window,  and 
a  cold,  harsh  wind  swept  through  the  opening.  Shivering, 
little  Pensa  ran  up  and  peeped  cautiously  into  one  shoe.  It 
was  empty.     Nothing  daunted,  she  looked  into  the  other. 

Her  loud  cry  of  delight  awakened  her  mother,  and  as  she 
opened  her  eyes  she  saw  Pensa  bounding  into  the  room  with 
one  shoe  held  carefully  in  both  her  hands,  and  the  other 
dangling  by  the  string  which  fastened  them  together. 

"Oh,  mamma,  Santa  Claus  did  come — Santa  did  come. 
See  here,"  and  she  lifted  gently  out  of  the  shoe  a  tiny  snow- 
bird and  held  it  carefully  in  her  hands. 

"Oh,  Santa  was  here,"  she  repeated  joyfully. 

Mrs.  Frost  closed  her  eyes  reverently. 

"Thank    God,   for  Pie  has   given   Pensa   her   Christmas." 

Besse  D.  Johnson,  '07. 


Christmas  in  the  Mountains. 


After  it  was  announced  in  Sunday  School  four  weeks  be- 
fore Christmas,  that  there  would  be  a  Christmas  tree  and  an 
entertainment  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  whole  population  of 
Island  Creek  for  miles  around  was  in  a  bubble  of  excitement. 
Many  of  the  children,  and  even  a  great  many  of  the  grown-up 
people,  had  never  seen  a  "truly"  Christmas  tree. 

Some  of  the  Sunday  School  children  were  asked  to  sing 
or  recite.  To  think  that  they  were  to  have  a  share  in  the 
entertainment !  Their  joy  knew  no  bounds.  After  each  rehearsal 
they  went  home  with  more  wonders  to  tell,  until  the  people 
could  scarcely  wait  until  the  twenty-fourth  of  December. 
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They  planned  what  they  would  wear  with  as  much  inter- 
est and  concern  as  you  would  if  you  were  going  to  a  grand 
Christmas  dinner.  Although  there  were  almost  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  in  their  dresses  already,  each  one  of  the  girls 
planned  and  contrived  to  save  enough  to  buy  a  brighter  ribbon 
to  wear  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

At  last  the  eventful  day  dawned,  bright  and  clear.  How 
they  all  worked  that  morning  to  get  everything  ready  so  that 
they  might  have  an  early  start  for,  of  course,  no  one  would 
be  late  to  a  Christmas  tree.  This  meant  a  good  deal  for  some 
of  them  had  five  or  six  miles  to  come.  In  fact,  one  man  even 
walked  ten  miles  and  had  to  climb  two  mountains.  A 
family  of  four  came  riding  to  the  church  on  one  horse. 

At  half  past  six  that  evening,  every  one  was  at  the  "meet- 
ing house."  What  a  gay  crowd !  All  the  young  people  were 
laughing  and  talking,  but  their  elders  were  more  quiet.  All 
were  impatient' for  the  time  to  come  when  the  door  would  be 
open. 

At  last  it  was  time.  There  was  a  rush  for  seats  and  then 
there  was  a  hush,  but  a  short  one.  This  was  really  the  tree! 
"Ain't  that  a  plumb  sight?"  "Jest  look  at  that  tree!"  "What 
do  you  s'pose  is  in  them  bags?"  "What's  those  little  lights  all 
over  the  tree  for?"  were  some  of  the  exclamations  and  ques- 
tions. 

Then  the  entertainment  began.  The  children  all  did  their 
parts  well  and  were  applauded  vociferously  by  their  proud 
families  and  neighbors.  One  girl  who  recited,  wore  a  light 
blue  skirt  and  a  bright  red  waist.  Her  belt  was  pink  and  her 
collar  was  purple.  She  recited  "  'Twas  the  Night  Before 
Christmas,"  and  did  it  so  well  that  you  could  see  the  stockings 
as  they  hung  before  the  fire. 

After  the  singing  and  the  "speech-making"  were  over,  the 
bags  were  taken  down  and  distributed.  They  were  eagerly 
opened  and  found  to  contain  nuts  and  candy.  An  orange  was 
given  to  each  person  there.  When  it  was  over,  the  people 
gathered  around  and  talked  about  it  all.  They  all  agreed  that 
a  Christmas  tree  was  "right  smart  fun." 

Alice  H.  Record,  '09. 
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An  Awakening. 


Who  does  not  know  what  dear  old  Santa  Claus  means 
when  one  is  six?  Here  and  there,  however,  is  a  doubting  Tom 
or  an  unbelieving  Eleanor  who  claims  that  there  is  no  such 
person. 

Amy  Dunlap  was  six,  she  had  turned  away  from  the 
doubting  Tom  and  stoutly  refused  to  listen  to  the  unbelieving 
Eleanor.  She  held  to  her  faith  in  Santa  Claus  with  a  tenacity 
very  like  that  of  her  ancestors — those  austere  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters. She  was  a  slender  little. girl  with  straight  brown  hair 
and  great  eyes  that  were  soft  and  gray  and  shining,  most  of 
all  when  she  sang  her  dolls  to  sleep  of  an  evening.  She  had  a 
large  family.  There  was  Sophia  May,  the  oldest,  indeed  Sophia 
May  was  almost  as  old  as  Amy  herself;  Elvira,  Mary  Elizabeth 
and  Florence  Ethel,  little  Tommy,  who  meant  to  go  to  sea 
when  he  grew  up  and  so  always  wore  sailor  suits,  and  tiny 
Dorothea,  who  was  still  in  long  clothes. 

All  the  girl  dolls  had  some  little  accomplishment  except 
Elvira.  Sophia  May  could  open  and  shut  her  eyes,  Mary 
Elizabeth  and  Florence  Ethel  could  both  say  Ma-ma'  and 
Pa-pa',  placing  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  like  true  aristo- 
crats. Even  the  baby  could  cry  (rather  squeakily,  it  must 
be  confessed,  and  only  after  it  had  sustained  a  certain  pressure 
in  the  abdominal  region.)  But  alas  for  poor  Elvira.  No  kind 
fairy  had  come  to  her  christening.  Amy,  however,  saw  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  Elvira  should  become  a  musician.  The 
minute  this  inspiration  seized  her,  which  happened  to  be 
early  in  November,  she  printed  a  little  letter  to  her  ever  faith- 
ful friend,  Santa  Claus,  explaining  the  need  and  asking  for  a 
piano.  Then  she  spent  most  of  her  time  expounding  to  her 
little  family  the  virtues  of  the  Christmas  saint. 

About  a  week  before  Christmas  a  strange  thing  happened. 
Amy's  mother  locked  up  the  room  next  to  the  nursery.  She 
firmly  refused  to  give  any  reasons  for  this  action.  Then  ex- 
pressmen and  delivery  boys  came  as  they  had  never  come  be- 
fore. Everything  they  brought  went  into  the  closed  room 
which  fast  assumed  a  mysterious  character  in  the  eyes  of 
Amy.     But  she  believed  so  implicitly  in  Santa  Claus  that  she 
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never  thought  of  connecting  it  with  the  approaching  Christ- 
mas. 

One  stormy  afternoon,  when  her  curiosity  seemed  al- 
most unbearable,  a  daring  idea  came  into  her  mind.  Both 
the  nursery  and  the  secret  room  faced  upon  the  roof  of  the 
veranda.  If  she  could  only  get  a  window  open !  Finally  she 
succeeded,  and  in  rushed  a  stream  of  frosty  air  and  snowflakes. 
She  climbed  out  onto  the  porch  roof  and  crept  along,  clinging 
as  best  she  could  to  the  cold  brick  wall.  At  last  she  reached 
a  window  of  the  secret  room.  What  a  sight  met  her  eyes ! 
There  was  a  beautiful  Christmas  tree  bedecked  with  candles 
and  colored  candies,  long  peppermint  canes  and  little  horses 
and  cows  and  pigs  and  rabbits,  not  to  speak  of  the  sparkling 
tinsel  and  the  countless  packages,  large  and  small.  And  there 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  was  the  dearest  little  piano. 

Amy  stood  gazing  in  at  the  window  until  her  teeth  were 
chattering  and  she  was  all  numb  from  the  cold.  But  she  little 
heeded  the  storm.  She  was  whispering  over  and  over  again: 
"There  is  no  Santa  Claus,  there  is  no  Santa  Claus."  Presently 
she  remembered  her  little  family,  patiently  waiting  her  re- 
turn. What  would  they — but  a  sudden  determination  seized 
her.  Their  Christmas,  at  least,  should  not  be  spoiled.  Then 
she  crept  quietly  back  to  the  nursery.  She  told  Sophia  May 
what  she  had  seen.  "But,  Sophia  May,"  she  said,  "prom- 
ise not  to  tell  the  children  just  yet.  They  are  so  young,  poor 
dears,  and  I  know  Elvira  would  never  enjoy  playing  on  her 
piano  if  she  knew  there  never  was  a  Santa  Claus,  but  only 
papas  and  mammas  who  make  up  pretty  stories  so's  their  chil- 
dren will  be  good." 

But  long  after  Sophia  May  and  Elvira  and  Mary  Eliza- 
beth and' Florence  Ethel  and  little  Tommy  and  tiny  Dorothea 
were  fast  asleep,  poor  Amy  sat  in  the  broad  window  seat  with 
her  face  flattened  against  the  window  pane,  gazing  out  at  the 
flying  snow  and  the  gathering  darkness.  Great,  hot  tears 
forced  their  way  down  her  cheeks.  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  one's 
dearest  idol  to  crumble,  even  if  one  is  only  six. 

.    ,  Mary  F.  Kimball,  4th  Prep. 
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Fate  Asleep. 


There  is  one  picture  which  I  see  almost  as  soon  as  I 
enter  the  gallery,  and  whose  fascination  grows  ever  stronger. 
It  is  a  picture  of  Fate.  Leaning  back  against  a  table  on  which 
lie  the  four  dark  closed  books  of  destiny,  she  sits  asleep.  But 
it  is  not  a  peaceful  sleep,  as  her  strained  position  shows.  Her 
head  is  thrown  back  and  rests  upon  her  left  hand,  which  is 
supported  by  the  table.  The  grayish-black  mantle  which  she 
wears  has  fallen  away  from  her  throat  and  wrist,  and  reveals 
plainly  the  fleshless  bones  and  drawn  muscles.  The  shiny 
skin  is  drawn  tightly  over  the  skeleton  of  a  face,  all  the  fea- 
tures of  which  are  stern  and  positive.  The  sunken  eyes  are, 
indeed,  closed  in  sleep,  but  the  firm  lips  are  shut  tightly  to- 
gether and  the  tense  look  about  the  brow  and  nose  show  the 
entire  absence  of  rest  and  relaxation.  It  is  an  awful  face — the 
face  of  one  driven  on  by  an  implacable  god,  the  face  of  one 
who  is  without  pity  when  duty  is  in  question,  the  face  of  one 
worn  out  by  life,  but  who  cannot  rest.  In  striking  contrast  to 
the  aged,  pinched  face,  is  the  long,  raven-black  hair,  which 
falls  out  from  under  the  large  black  hood.  It  is  not  the  hair 
of  one  whom  the  more  restful  sleep  of  death  would  soon  re- 
lease from  toil. 

Across  her  knees  lie  long  strands  of  dark  red  yarn,  which 
she  has  drawn  from  partly  unwound  balls  which  lie  about 
her  on  the  floor.  Her  right  hand,  now  resting  with  out- 
stretched arm  upon  the  table,  still  holds  tightly  the  half- 
opened  shears  with  which  she  has  been  snipping  the  threads. 

The  background  of  the  picture  is  a  dark  reddish  brown, 
which  color  is  carried  out  in  the  plain  sweeping  dress  of  the 
Fate,  which  is  nearly  hidden  by  the  long  black  mantle  which 
falls  in  graceful  curving  folds  to  the  floor.  The  only  touch  of 
bright  color  in  the  picture  is  given  by  the  red  yarn. 

Mary  C.  McKee,  '07. 
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Greetings  of  Christmas. 


Greetings  of  Christmas, 
Ah,  hear  the  joyous  chimes! 

How  they  ring, 

How  they  sing, 

In  accents  golden, 

The  story  olden, 

Praising  their  King. 

Greetings  of  Christmas ! 
Season  of  light  and  love, 

Sent  from  above 

To  the  world 

In  its  gladness, 

In  its  sadness, 
Sent  by  a  God  of  love. 

Mary  F.  Kimball,  4th  Prep. 
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Editorial. 


The  recent  election  returns  show  how  the  people  of  the 
States  are  able  to  do  away  with  wrong  government  when  they 
so  desire.  One  good  man  alone  may  do  his  best,  but  it  is 
when  all  combine  that  the  great  results  come. 

How  great  this  result  may  be,  has  been  seen  but  a  short 
time  ago,  in  more  than  one  city  and  State.  For  a  long  time 
articles  have  been  written  and  discussions  held  about  the 
terrible  state  of  politics  in- the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  They  have  been  held  up  as  examples  of  the  worst  kind 
of  government.  Now,  at  last,  the  people  have  risen  and  as- 
serted their  power.  In  New  York,  William  Jerome  was  re- 
elected as  District  Attorney,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  neither 
Democrats  nor  Republicans  had  nominated  him  as  their  can- 
didate. His  election,  then,  was  the  work  of  the  people  and 
not  of  any  one  party.  In  Philadelphia,  again,  the  victory 
was  a  popular  one.  All  joined  together  to  defeat  the  corrupt 
office-holders,  and  Mayor  Weaver,  at  the  head  of  the  Reform 
party,  carried  the  day. 
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These  two  great  cities  were  not  alone  in  their  course. 
More  than  one  State  has  refused  to  be  governed  any  longer 
by  political  bosses.  In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Mary- 
land and  New  Jersey  as  well,  men  who  looked  out  for  their 
own  interests  and  not  for  those  of  the  people,  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  reformers.  And  here,  as  in  the  cities,  the  voters 
of  different  parties  combined  to  elect  the  men  who  will  bring 
about  reform.  All  this  seems  to  point  to  a  better  future  for 
the  country.  May  the  stand  thus  taken  by  her  citizens  be  as 
bravely  maintained  in  time  to  come  as  it  has  been  at  this  elec- 
tion time. 


Alumnae  Notes. 


Word  has  been  received  of  Miss  Rebeccah  Eggers'  safe 
arrival  in  Europe. 

Miss  Pelletreau  has  returned  to  Brooklyn  after  visiting 
friends  in  Pittsburg  for  several  weeks. 

Miss  Edna  McKee  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Armstrong  over 
the  Thanksgiving  holidays,  at  The  Heights,  Vandergrift. 

The  Sorosis  extends  its  sympathy  to  Miss  Rosetta  Moore 
on  account  of  the  death  of  her  father,  Rev.  D'unlap  Moore., 

Miss  Margaret  McKinney  was  in  Pittsburg  for  a  few  days 
lately.  She  attended  the  Decade  Club  II.,  which  met  at  Miss 
Eleanor  Fitzgibbon's. 

On  December  n  an  open  meeting  of  Colloquium  was  held 
in  Dilworth  Hall.  Rev.  Hawksworth,  a  resident  in  Japan 
for  several  years,  lectured  on  Temples  and  Shrines  of  Japan. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  held  at  the  college 
on  November  22,  committees  were  appointed  to  assist  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  the  work  of  raising  the  endowment  fund. 
At  the  subsequent  meeting  on  December  6,  most  encouraging 
reports  were  made  by  the  committees,  nearly  five  thousand 
dollars  having  been  raised  bv  the  fortnight's  work. 
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College  Notes. 


An  At  Home  was  given  on  the  tenth  of  November  'by 
the  Freshmen  in  honor  of  Miss  Lewis  and  Miss  Brownlee.    • 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  the  "Old  Girls" 
entertained  the  "New  Girls"  and  the  Faculty  at  a  dance  in 
Dilworth  hall. 

A  literary  society  has  been  formed  among  a  few  of  the 
college  girls,  recommendation  for  admittance  depending  upon 
excellence  in 'English. 

Miss  Marcia  Hoyt's  birthday  was  celebrated  by  Miss 
Brownlee's  and  Miss  Brownson's  table  on  November  thir- 
teenth. We  hope  that  Marcia  will  not  be  married  in  two 
years,  altho  the  candles  foretell  that. 

There  are  some  new  attractions  in  class  sales.  The 
fourth  year  preparatory  class  had  a  sale  of  sandwiches,  pickles 
and  cake,  while  the  Sophomores  sold  apples  one  day,  much' to 
the  pleasure  of  the  students.  Perhaps  the  Faculty  did  not 
like  it  so  well. 

The  general  theme  of  conversation  at  the  college  is  "En- 
dowment Fund."  The  classes  from  the  Senior  to  the  First 
Preparatory  have  taken  up  the  matter  and  reports  of  their 
work  will  be  made  on  Monday,  December  18.  The  gift  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  the  endowment  is  over  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  Fourth  Year  Preparatory  Class  gave  a  luncheon  in 
honor  of  Miss  Brownlee,  their  honorary  member,  at  Kuhn's, 
on  November  seventeenth.  The  luncheon  was  served  on  a 
circular  table,  which  was  decorated  with  yellow  chysanthe- 
mums  and  asparagus  ferns,  carrying  out  the  green  and  gold 
colors  of  the  class.  Chrysanthemums  were  daintily  painted 
on  the  place  cards.  The  menu  was  elaborate.  The  luncheon 
came  to  an  end  with  an  appropriate  toast  to  the  Fourth  Year 
girls  by  Miss  Brownlee. 
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The  Athletic  Association  initiated  the  new  members  at 
a  "Bloomer  Party"  on  the  afternoon  of  November  twenty- 
fourth.  The  new  girls  expected  to  suffer  all  sorts  of  tortures, 
altho  they  were  compelled  to  do  only  a  few  harmless  "stunts," 
such  as  proposing  to  chairs  and  singing  lullabies  to  Indian 
clubs.  After  the  initiations,  dancing  and  refreshments  fol- 
lowed. The  cake-walk  was  well  done  and  the  cake  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Agnes  Reed  and  Miss  Rose  Wylie. 

The  first  big  basket-ball  game  of  the  year  occurred  Tues- 
day, November  the  twenty-eighth,  when  two  teams  chosen 
from  the  college  and  substitute  teams  played  against  each 
other.     The  line-up  was  as  follows : 

WHITES.  PURPLES. 

Virginia  Marshall   Centre Louise  Lafferty 

Grace  Armstrong Side  centre Lilla  A.  Greene 

Bertha  Schuler Right  forward Sarah   Woods 

Alice  Young   Left  forward Marion  Knight 

Margaret  Blair Right  guard Rose  Wylie 

Agnes  Reed   Left  guard Helen  Trees 

The  teams  were  well  matched  and  a  splendid  game  was 
played  by  both.     The  score  was  6-5,  in  favor  of  the  Whites. 


Personals. 


Miss  Lewis  has  been  chosen  as  honorary  member  of  the 
Freshman  class. 

Miss  M.  S. :  "I  am  vacant  this  period."  We  hope  it  is 
only  for  a  period. 

Miss  G.  S.  (translating  from  French)  :  "The  trousers 
were  of  blue  ticking  but  the  elbows  [knees]  were  worn  white." 

Miss  Miriam  Webster,  Miss  Nellie  Van  Tyne,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Hamilton  were  guests  at  the  dance  on  November 
twenty-fourth. 
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There  were  a  number  of  visitors  at  the  college  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  November  on  account  of  the  recital  given  by*  the 
Music  Department. 

Mary  has  her  troubles.  The  Sorosis  sympathizes  with 
her  on  the  loss  of  her  best  condenser.  Mary  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  eating  caustic  soda  without  adding  hydrochloric 
acid  to  make  her  mouth  some  sort  of  a  chemical  laboratory. 

Miss  M.  (telling  the  duties  of  slaves  in  Roman  life)  : 
"There  was  a  whole  list  of  things — they  chopped  wood1  an«fc 
made  rag  carpets."  Miss  G. :  "I  don't  see  that  in  the  text.'" 
Miss  M. :  "Well,  I  got  the  general  trend  of  what  they  di<#on» 
rainy  days.  I  supposed  they  did  about  the  same  things  that* 
we  do." 


Music  Notes. 


David  Bisham  was  the  soloist  at  the  Apollo  Club  concert 
on  December  seventh. 

The  soloist  at  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  concerts  in 
Thanksgiving  week  was  Madame  Bramsen,  wife  of  the  first 
'cellist  of  the  orchestra.  Madame  Bramsen  is  known  through- 
out Europe  as  an  artist  of  the  highest  rank. 

Henry  W.  Savage's  English  Grand  Opera  Company  was 
at  the  Nixon  Theatre  during  the  week  beginning  December 
fourth.  On  Monday  evening  and  at  the  Wednesday  matinee 
Wagner's  "Valkyrie"  was  given.  Wednesday  evening  Verdi's 
"Rigoletto"  was  sung  in  English  in  Pittsburg  for  the  first 
time.  The  other  four  operas  given  were  Verdi's  "Aida," 
Gounod's  "Faust,"  and  the  two  Wagner  operas,  "Lohengrin" 
and  "Tannhauser." 
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The  following  is  the  program  for  the  recital  given  No- 
vember seventeenth  by  the  students  of  the  music  department: 

Impromptu    Schubert 

Miss  Hilda  Berkey. 

The  Slumber  Boat   Gaynor 

*N<'''  Miss  Margaret  Lowry. 

Voices  of  the  Woods   Rubenstein 

Chorus. 

Liebestraum    Liszt 

■i  ',  Miss  Nellie  Webb. 

Four  •  Leaf  Clover   Coombs 

w  ,<  Miss  Elizabeth  Montgomery. 

.a     Gigue   Gramm 

b     Gondoliera  Moszkowski 

Miss  Alice  Faunce. 

Lullabye  Glee  Club 

a    "It  was  not  to  be" Nessler 

(From  Trumpeter  of  Sakkingen.) 

b     Spring  Song Coenen 

Miss    Cory. 
Accompanist,  Miss  Margaret  Holman. 


Exchanges. 


The  chief  merit  of  the  Juniata  Echo  is  the  editorials. 

Most  of  the  college  papers  seem  to  be  filled  with  athletics. 

The    Lesbian    Herald    contains    an    excellent    article    on 
"Ruskin  as  Social  Economist." 

It  has  been  said  that  Moses  was  poor.     On  the  contrarv, 
he  gave  the  Egyptians  a  check  on  the  Nile  Bank. — Ex. 

•  ,;  "Who  is  the  belle  to-night?'  she  asked, 

As  she  stood  on  the  ballroom  floor. 
■  •       '.  He  looked  around  the  room  to  see. 

Now  she  speaks  to  him  no  more. — Ex. 


EXCHANGES. 
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COLLEGE  CUT  SHOES  IN  PATENT 
LEATHER  AND  CALF  SKIN 

$3.50  and  $4.00 
Geo.  H.  Stoebener, 

6227     PENN, 

5222     FRANKSTOWN,       EAST    END. 

We  Do  Shoe  Repairing — , — 


"Whence  Comes  Our  Inheritance?"  in  the  Collegian,  is  a 
fine  development  of  improvement  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present. 

"My  instructor  in  English  told  me  not  to  say  'hair  cut'." 

"How's  that?" 

"He  said  it  was  a  barberism." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

First  Author:  "Are  you  a  contributor  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly?" 

Second  Author — "No,  but  on  my  trip  abroad  I  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Atlantic  daily." — Ex. 

Mistress :  "Katie,  do  you  know  anything  of  my  hus- 
band's whereabouts?' 

Katie :  "Sure,   mum,   I  left  them   hangin'  in  the  closet." 

—Ex. 


Our  sole  aim  is  to  fit  our  patrons  in    Sole=Fitting  Shoes. 
RECIPROCITY !     A    word    to  the   wise  is  sufficient.     .     . 

TWJML  .     ZEE-     C-A-I2ST, 

6019  PENN  AVENUE 

Bell  1191  Highland.  SHOES  MZNDH). 
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ALL    that's    Rare 
and  Beautiful 
in  Gems,  Jewel- 
ry, Silver  and  Works 
of  Art. 


E.  P.  ROBERTS 
—  &   SONS  — 

225  Fifth  Avenue 


The 


Central  National   Bank 

OF  WILKINSBURG 


Assets 


$600,000 


Offers  special  attention  to  the  accounts  of 
women  extending  every  conrtesy  possible, 
and  having  a  special  room  set  apart  for  their 
use. 

4  per  cent  interest  on  Savings  Accounts 
Corner  of  South  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 


Scientific  Apparatus 
Laboratory  Supplies 
and  Chemicals 


Microscopes 

and 
Accessories 


Scientific  Materials  Go. 

Manufacturers  -  Importers 

Phone  936  Grant 

711  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


SOMETHING  NEW  EVERYDAY  | 

Our  imported  line  of  Art  Ware  is  the  finest  and  newest  exclu-    W 


sive  in  the  country. 

Oriental  Tramps,  Bronzes,  Paintings  by  noted  artists  and  the 
best  and  newest  in  Pottery. 

Bracelets,  Oriental  Necklaces,  Jeweled  Collars,  I,a  Vallieres  and 
Crosses,  are  having  immense  sale. 

GRAF  &    NIEMANN,  Jewelers 

aio  SIXTH  ST.  Opposite  Hotel  Anderson. 


!>a33»-933S93a9*:S<9333^3§SS3^3aa^3SS§S^3S^33^§S:^S3333S5§i533a93& 


More  of  this  popular  shoe  worn  than  all 
other  Women's  shoes  combined. 

No.  20. 

313  and  314  Sixth  Street 


THE  CITY  DEPOSIT  BANK. 

PENN  &  CENTER  AVENUES. 

Capital,  $200,000.00       Surplus,  $470,000.00 
Assets,  $3,500,000.00. 

Jambs  R.  Mellon,  President. 

J.  D.  MILLER,  Cashier. 

Special  Department  for  Women. 
Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults. 
4  PerCent.  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 
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Industrial  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 

333  FOURTH  AVENUE.  " 

Capital  $800,000.  Surplus  $200,000. 

John  W.  Garland,  President  W.  C.  Magee,  Vice  President 

C.  M.  Gerwig,  Cashier 

Having  all  facilities  for  the  safe  and  speedy  handling  of  your  business,  the  Industrial  National 

Bank  invites  your  account. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  AT  $5.00  UPWARD. 


Oliver   McClintock   Co. 

Carpetings,  Draperies,  Oriental 

and  Domestic  Rngs,  Window 

Shades,  Linoleums. 


GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT. 


219  Fifth  Avenue. 


Geo.  E.  Simmon  li  Co., 

6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 


Phones,      234,  349.      P.  k  A.  362.       City    Store. 
144, 152,153.  P.  &.  A.  144.    East  End  Store. 


GLASS  LAMPS  i 


CHINA 


NEW  CHINA— NEW  CRYSTAL 

EXCLUSIVE    GOODS    ONLY 


C.  REIZENSTEIN  SONS 

339    Sixth    Avenue,    PITTSBURG 


C.  REIZENSTEIN  &  CO.  8 

804-810  Federal  Street,  Allegheny  * 


"Holmes"  is  the  Place— 

The  latest  and  best  in  Stationery 
and  Engraving,  and  all  that  is  new 
and  good  in  books. 

The  Holmes  Company 

Bookmen,  Stationers 
ano  Engravers 

6016  PENN  AVEKUE 

NEAR  HIGHLAND  EAST  END 
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Bell  Phone  658- J  Grant 

SPANGLER 
Patent  "Invisible" 

EYEGLASSES 

UNEXCELLED 

For  Accuracy,  Comfort 
and  Neatness 


Free  Examination 

702PENN  AVENUE 


Oculists   Prescriptions   Filled 


Ioseph  Caldwell. 


Wm.  T.  Graham. 


CALDWELL  &  GRAHAM, 

DRY  GOODS  and   MILLINERY. 


708      PENN      AVENUE, 
'hone    143.  WlLK'fVSBURG,     Pa. 


fc  C.  D.  &  P.  Phone  293  Highland  <& 

&  P.  &  A.  Phone  563  East  * 

i    euiDEsiuH  a  bitchier,  § 

j^     Dealers  In  Fine  Family  Groceries,  ^ 

&      Flour  and  Country  Produce,  Teas,  5J? 

H  Coffees,  Spices,  Canned  Goods,  Etc.  $ 

$  Sheridan  Ave.  and  Rodman  St.  ^ 


JAMIESON  SISTERS, 

fine    flSbotoarapbs, 

WALLACE  BUILDING 
Center  and  Highland  Avenues 

Bell  'Phone,  1994  Highland 


Duquesne  National  Bank 


OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Capital, 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits, 

OFFICERS  : 


Edwin  Bindley, 

President. 
A.  H.  Patterson, 

Cashier. 


$500,000 
750,000 


James  McKay, 
Vice  President. 

W.    S.    LlNDERMAN, 

Ass't  Cashier. 


Fine  Art  Glass  Artistic  Framing     1    IFLEUSflMT    Si^HT 


E,  F,  McCormia: 

6003  Pbnn  Avenue,     . 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Telephone,  P.  &  A.  141  East 


is  a  home  where  the  hostess  knows  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Art  Pottery,  Fine  China,  Cut 
Glass,  Banquet  Lamps,  Bric-a-Brac,  Etc. 
Visit  our  store  and  see  the  beautiful  collection 
of  fine  wares.  They  bring  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  their  beauty,  newness 
and  low  prices 

T.  Q.  EVANS  &  CO., 

642-644  liberty  Avenue, 

Bell  Phone  866.    P.  &  A.  Main  244.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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W    (  Phones  \  I52  Highland 


WEDDINGS 


jj[      Girls  when  the  time  comes  to  be  mar-  $ 

Sried,  remember  we  make  a  specialty  of  ffl 
.  serving  weddings  and  will  go  hundreds  ^ 
I  of  miles  along  the  line  of  any  of  the  rail-  $ 

?  roads  to  serve  you.  W 

■ft  -  © 

J  KUHNS 

*  W.  R.  Kuhn  &  Co 


n 


The  I^ogan  Co, 

Mantels,  Tile,  Marble  Work. 
Chandeliers 


6202  Penn  Avenue 


5929-5931  Baum  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


t  W.  WMRICK,  i  Removal  Sale 

T     t  Bargains   Throughout    Store 

Je-weler. 


Repairing  Given  Prompt 
Attention. 


109  PENN    AVE.,  EAST  END. 

'Phone  488  East. 


Goods  marked  to  sell,  if 
prices  are  considered 

VINCENT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

6023  Penn  Avenue  East  End 


Dealer  in 

fresh  and  Smoked  Meats 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

Market  Stands  12  and  14 

elephone  Allegheny,  834-C        Allegheny,  Pa. 

HORNE-STEWART 

Cloaks  and  Suits  COMPANY 

Millinery  n 
Dry  Goods 

Furs  .                    H 


Exclusive  and  Authoritative 
Styles  and  Never  too  Much 
to   Pay. 


133-235  Fifth  Avenue! 


j  j 

A 

W,  SMITH, 

FLORIST, 

345 

SIXTH  AVENUE, 

? 

A  choice  and  large  assortme 

nt  of 

\6  j 

GUT  FLOWERS 

Always  on   hand,    from  our 
own  greenhouses   and   else- 

j  \6 

ARTIST1C   DECORATING 

\l> 

For  Weddings,    Receptions 

1  1 

All  orders  are  given  the  most 
careful  attention 

TELEPHONE  2280. 
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RARIOAN    COAL  1 
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COMPANY  I 

MINES, 

LOGANSPORT  STATION 
Allegheny  Valley  R.   R. 

Coal  in  Car  Load    Lots  726    FRICK    BUILDING 


I  T^e  PEOPLE'S  STORE  1 

1  A    Christmas    Bazaar  I 

1  — 1 

^      ALL,  through  the  December  days  preceding  the  great  gift  festival,  at  every  counter  g 

8      on  the  six  retail  floors  of  our  store,  the  spirit  of  Christmastide  pervades  and  prevails,  g 

£S       Fine-  Furniture,  Rugs,   Sofa  Pillows,   Screens,   Pictures,   China,  Bric-a-Brac,  etc.,  to  make  home  S 

«  handsomer.  ^ 

S^       Toilet  Articles  in  silver,  celluloid,  ivory,  ebony  and  all  the  fine  metals  and  woods — singly  or  in  sets.  D 

§       Gloves,  Fancy  Neckwear,  Furs,  Slippers,  Aprons,  Bath   Robes,  House  Coats,  and  all  articles  for  8 

personal  wear.  S 

Fine  leather  Goods,  Silver  Pocket  Pieces,  Jewelry,  Umbrellas,  Canes,  and  various  other  souvenirs.  8 

Dress  Patterns,  Skirt  Patterns,   Cloaks,  Dressing  Sacques,    Wrappers,  Blankets,    Comfortables,  #5 

Table  Linens  and  other  articles  usually  spoken  of  as  "practical  presents."  W 

Books,  Toys,  Games  and  Christmas  Candies  without  limit.  © 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  countless  suggestions  which  will  come  to  you  in  the  glimpses  you  *? 

get  of  the  holiday  displays  in  a  flying  trip  through  our  store.    We  suggest  the  expediency  of  morn-  g 

ing  shopping  to  those  who  want  undivided  attention  and  plenty  of  time  in  making  their  selections.  Jj 

Our  store  will  be  open  evenings  Christmas  week.  g 


m 


C^   A    IV /T  0"RPTT      T     '  ^  "Ttie  People's  Store" 

\^  i-V  1 VX  MT   J_>  LV  JLv  J_v   C3,         327-333   FIFTH  AVENUE 


WISSXS6nxnXS0&i^^ 
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The  Union  Trust  Go.  of  Pittsburgh 

335,  337,  339    FOURTH    AVENUE 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS. 


$1,500,000 
$22,000,000 


YOUNG      WOMEN 

Should  learn  something  of  business  affairs  by  having  their  own  PERSONAI, 
BANK  ACCOUNTS,  either  such  to  check  or  in  our  Savings  Department.  The  practice 
of  balancing  their  own  statements,  computing  the  compound  interest  on  deposits 
and  watching  the  rapid  increase  of  small  savings  is  of  great  value. 

INVESTMENTS  may  be  made  through  our  Trust  Department  and  monthly  or 
%  quarterly  statements  will  be  rendered,  together  with  checks  for  income  collected.  The 
r    officers  of  the  Company  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  information  desired  on  such  matters 

P  Receives  Deposits  and  Allows  Interest  at  the  Rate  of  Two  Per  Cent. 

r  Per  Annum  on  Daily  Balances  Subject  to  Check. 

Steinway,  Weber, 
Krakauer,  Krell- 
French,  Mellor, 
Chauncey  and 
other  Pianos 

The     "Pianola" 

piano  player  standard 
of  the  world,— reper- 
toire of  12,000  selec- 
tions, music   from  40c 

up,  with  "Metrostyle,"  produces  results  obtainable  in 

none  other. 

VOCALION  CHURCH  ORGANS 
Regina  Music  Boxes,  Edison 
Phonographs,  Zonophones, 

Mandolins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Violins, 
Cornets,  Zithers,  Flutes,  etc.,  etc. 
Sheet  Music  at  lowest  rates. 
Interaction    Books,    Classic    and 
Popular  Editions,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  CATALOGUES 
EASY  PAYMENTS 


Everything  Musical 
Hiar  is  the  Best 


3I9-32S  Fifth  Ave.  Pittsburgh 


^OTTnsrxDEra    leai. 


Since  this  bank's  organiza- 
tion in  1862  it  has  continu- 
ously paid    interest   on   Se 

ings  and  Time  Deposits — never  less 

than  its  present  rate: — 

FOUR.  PER  CENT, 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  telling 
how  you  can  Bank  by  Mail  at  the 
expense  of  a  postage  stamp. 

Assets  $15.000,000.00 
Smithfleld  St.  ®.  Fourth  Ave. 


PITTSBURGH     PE 


IB.    &,    IB. 

For  variety,  beauty  and  quality  at  the  price,  the  new- 
Spring  showings  in  all  departments  surpass  the  best  we've 
ever  done. 

Charge  your  mind  with  this,  please,  and  recall  it  when 
you  plan  to  make  your  selections. 

I   BOG-O-S    «Sc    BUHL,  ALLEGHENY,    I3^-.   1 
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Novei/ties,  Dinner  Fa- 
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Nausicaa. 


Tend'rest  portrait  of  the  ancient  bard, 
Nausicaa,  joyous  daughter  of  a  rugged  land, 
Type  of  carefree,  girlish  innocence, 
Gaily  frolic  with  thy  maiden  band. 

O'er  the  gray  and  hoary  rocks, 

Like  wild  rose  petals  scattered  by  the  playful  wind, 

Gambol  blithely  on  the  shore, 

Merrily  your  wind-swept  locks  unbind. 

May  no  harsh  sea-sprite  frown  upon  you 
In  your  laughing,  childish  grace, 
Thetis  keep  you  fresh  and  joyous, 
Princess  of  a  seaborn  race. 

V.  M.  M.,  '06. 


Chaucer  and  His  Times. 


It  has  often  been  said  that  the  history  of  a  nation  can  be 
read  in  its  literature.  In  the  study  of  literature  we  find  that 
one  of  its  most  important  phases  is  the  light  which  it  sheds 
on  the  life  of  the  times.  But  this  is  not  true  in  all  cases,  in 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  sometimes  contradicted.  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  Chaucer's  Canter- 
bury Tales. 

No  one  would  ever  suspect  from  reading  the  Canterbury 
Tales  that  Chaucer  lived  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most  stir- 
ring events  in  history.  England  was  in  a  state  of  confusion, 
political,  social  and  religious,  and  this  same  condition  of  affairs 
was    to  'be    found    in    the    Continental    countries  also.     Yet 
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Chaucer  tells  us  of  none  of  these  events,  though  he  does  give 
a  vivid  impression  of  some  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
times.  He  emphasizes  particularly  the  idea  of  chivalry  as  por- 
trayed in  the  characters  of  the  Knight  and  the  Squire  and  in 
the  Knight's  Tale,  and  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  the  religion 
of  the  day,  but  we  obtain  no  idea  of  the  turmoil  and  con- 
fusion that  reigned  everywhere. 

Chaucer  himself  was  intimately  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic life  of  the  times.  He  spent  his  youth  as  a  page  in  the  court 
of  Duke  Lionel  of  Clarence,  son  of  the  reigning  king.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  we  find  him  serving  under  Edward  III.  in 
France.  During  his  whole  life,  Chaucer  was  more  or  less 
intimately  associated  with  the  royal  family.  He  was  under 
the  direct  patronage  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  nobles, 
among  whom  was  John  of  Gaunt,  father  of  King  Henry  IV., 
and  he  held  for  a  time  several  royal  offices,  including  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  Consequently  he  could  not  help  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  and  conditions  that  were  so  power- 
fully affecting  life  in  those  days. 

But  what  were  those  notable  events?  When  Chaucer  was 
a  boy  of  six,  the  English  won  their  first  great  victory  in  the 
Hundred  Years'  War,  at  the  battle  of  Crecy.  Ten  years  later 
the  battle  of  Poitiers  was  won  by  the  Black  Prince,  who  then 
took  King  John  of  France,  a  royal  prisoner,  to  England,  where 
Chaucer  probably  saw  them  riding  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. Chaucer  himself  served  with  Edward  III.  in  that  cam- 
paign which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Bretigny.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
king  paid  sixteen  pounds  toward  his  ransom. 

After  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  grandson  of  Edward 
III.,  Chaucer  heard  the  youthful  king  making  gracious  prom- 
ises to  the  rebellious  peasants,  granting  them  Charters  of 
emancipation,  sealed  with  the  royal  seal.  He  heard  the  peas- 
ants in  turn,  appeased  by  the  prospect  of  better  days,  crying 
with  one  accord,  "Long  live  King  Richard."  But  their  en- 
thusiasm soon  waned  when  they  found  that  Richard  did  not 
keep  his  promises  and  had  never  intended  to,  and  discontent 
spread  throughout  the  kingdom.  To  strengthen  his  position, 
Richard   banished    many    of   his   nobles,    among   whom    was 
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Henry  Bolingbroke,  who,  when  the  king  appropriated  his  in- 
heritance upon  the  death  of  his  father,  returned  to  England, 
and,  supported  by  the  most  powerful  nobles,  dethroned  Rich- 
ard, and  seized  the  crown — events  all  of  which  are  most  stir- 
ringly set  forth  in  Shakespeare's  "Richard  the  Second."  And 
still  the  troubles  of  the  royal  house  were  not  ended,  for  Henry 
had  to  put  down  many  rebellions,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  of  Owen  Glendower,  in  Wales.  These  last  events, 
the  dethroning  of  Richard  and  usurpation  of  Henry,  occurred 
in  the  last  year  of  Chaucer's  life. 

As  the  Jacquerie  were  revolting  in  France,  so  in  England 
the  peasants  were  aroused  to  rebellion  by  the  preaching  of 
John  Ball,  a  priest  of  Kent.  The  great  plague  that  spread 
over  Europe  in  1348  swept  away  half  the  population  of  Eng- 
land. As  a  result,  the  importance  of  the  laborer  increased, 
and  'he  not  only  demanded  higher  wages,  but  deserted  one 
employer  for  another  who  offered  him  more  money.  To  pre- 
vent this,  the  "Statute  of  Laborers"  was  issued,  which  forbade 
them  to  work  at  any  but  the  established  wages.  The  serfs 
gradually  became  detached  from  the  land,  and  villeins  no 
longer  rendered  the  customary  services  to  their  lords.  The 
discontent  increased,  and  public  feeling  was  inflamed  by 
pamphlets  written  with  that  very  end  in  view.  The  general 
attitude  of  the  people  is  shown  in  one  of  the  popular  verses 
of  the  day — 

"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?" 

This  general  movement  finally  resulted  in  the  Peasants' 
War  of  1371,  with  which  we  associate  the  memorable  names 
of  Jack  Straw,  Wat  Tyler  and  John  Ball. 

Much  might  also  be  said  about  the  religion  of  this  time. 
The  corruption  of  church  and  clergy  was  universal.  Wycliff, 
an  English  monk,  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reform,  but  his 
greatest  fame  lies,  not  in  this,  but  in  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  common  people.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  heretic  by  the  Church,  and  thirty  years  after  his 
death  the  Council  of  Constance  condemned  his  body  to  be 
burned,  a  sentence  which  was  executed  thirteen  years  later. 
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All  these  phases  of  the  life  of  the  times  of  Chaucer  are 
portrayed  by  Langland  in  his  "Vision  of  Piers,  the  Plowman." 
He  treats  of  every  class  of  society,  but  he  is  so  concerned  over 
the  evil  in  life  that  the  good  and  the  beautiful  is  obscured  for 
him.    It  is  left  for  Chaucer  to  depict  the  brighter  side  of  life. 

Chaucer  seems  to  have  lived  his  literary  life  en- 
tirely apart  from  his  life  as  a  man  of  affairs.  In 
his  Canterbury  Tales  we  find  no  mention  whatever 
of  all  these  events  that  were  stirring  the  world.  But  he  does 
give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  customs  of  the  day.  We  find 
that  chivalry  has  not  yet  died  out,  in  fact,  Chaucer  portrays 
this  with  peculiar  sympathy,  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
himself  had  seen  much  of  it  in  his  experiences  at  the  court 
and  in  war.    The  "Knight"  is  the  ideal  type  of  chivalry. 

"A  knyght  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 

That  fro  the  tyme  that  he  first  began 

To  riden  out,  he  loved  chivalrye, 

Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curteisye." 

Then,  too,  we  get  a  glimpse  at  the  etiquette  of  the  day  in 
the  table  manners  of  the  Prioresse,  and  at  the  extravagance  in 
the  elaborate  ornaments  worn  by  some  of  the  characters.  In 
the  "Monk"  and  the  "Frere,"  Chaucer  gives  us  a  glance  at  the 
evils  of  the  religion.  He  condemns  it,  not  as  Langland  does, 
however,  but  with  less  bitterness.  He  shows  us,  too,  that 
there  are  still  some  good  representatives  of  religion,  for  ex- 
ample, the  "poure  Persoun  of  a  town."  The  coarseness  and  the 
roughness  of  the  age  with  its  lack  of  refinement  is  also 
portrayed  by  him. 

Chaucer  looked  upon  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  regarded 
all  things  with  a  humorous,  indulgent  smile.  It  is  character- 
istic of  him  that  he  can  "receyve  in  buxumnesse"  whatever 
happens  to  him,  whether  good  or  ill,  whether  fortune  or  mis- 
fortune. It  is  perhaps  this  spirit  that  kept  him  from  writing 
of  the  gloomy  struggles  that  were  taking  place  during  his 
lifetime.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  we  read  the  Canterbury 
Tales  we  do  not  feel  that  anything  is  lacking. 

Clara  L.   Niebaum,  '07. 
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The   Comic   Element   in   "The   Taming   of   the   Shrew"    and 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing:." 


Shakespeare's  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  and  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing"  are  examples  of  his  best  comedy,  and  contain 
some  of  his  most  celebrated  comic  plots  and  characters.  The 
plays  are  very  similar  in  that  they  both  have  a  foundation 
love-plot  taken  from  an  earlier  source,  and  a  second  love  story 
original  with  Shakespeare.  These  original  plots  form  the 
central  feature  of  the  play,  and  contain  the  highest  comic  ef- 
fects. Both  of  the  plays  have  also  a  purely  farcical  part  car- 
ried out  by  characters  who  are  comic  in  themselves.  But, 
although  the  structure  of  the  plays  presents  so  close  a  paral- 
lel, the  element  of  comedy  is  developed  in  an  entirely  different 
way  in  each. 

The  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  relies  for  its  comic  effect  on 
the  action;  the  situations  themselves  furnish  the  comedy. 
This  is  seen  in  the  main  plot,  the  story  of  Katherine  and  Pe- 
truchio.  The  humor  of  the  plot  is  in  Petruchio's  stormy  woo- 
ing of  Katherine.  In  the  beginning  of  the  play  we  see  Kathe- 
rine violent  and  uncontrolled,  breaking  her  master's  lute  over 
his  head,  and  abusing  her  gentle  sister.  Then  Petruchio  under- 
takes to  subdue  her  with  her  own  weapons,  and  the  whole  plot 
turns  on  his  singular  methods  of  accomplishing  his  purpose. 
His  high-handed  treatment  of  Katherine  under  pretense  of 
kindness  to  her  is  well  developed  in  several  comic  scenes. 
Especially  humorous  is  the  last  scene  where  Katherine  sub- 
mits to  him,  and  indulgently  agrees  to  his  most  preposterous 
assertions,  thus  humoring  her  rough  lord,  while  still  maintain- 
ing her  own  opinions. 

In  the  farcical  plot  also,  the  comedy  lies  in  the  plot  itself. 
Christopher  Sly,  a  degraded  tinker,  is  found  in  a  drunken 
stupor  by  a  hunting  party.  He  is  taken  to  the  castle,  and  when 
he  becomes  conscious  is  told  that  he  is  a  lord  who,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  has  been  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  a  vagrant, 
and  has  at  last  returned  to  his  right  mind.  Here  the  comic 
element  lies  in  the  intrigue  of  the  courtiers  and  the  carrying 
out  of  their  trick. 
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Both  in  this  plot  and  in  the  Petruchio  plot,  the  effect  is 
mainly  produced  by  the  action.  As  a  result,  the  humor  is 
much  more  crude  than  in  others  of  Shakespeare's  comedies. 
The  tendency  of  the  play  is  toward  coarse  and  boisterous 
comedy,  and  while  there  is  good  characterization,  the  charac- 
ter study  is  subordinated  to  the  action. 

The  comedy  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  is  of  a  very 
different  nature.  The  humor  is  of  a  less  popular  kind,  and 
appeals  more  to  the  intellect.  While  the  action  is  in  itself 
comic,  yet  the  prominent  feature  is  in  the  dialogue  and  char- 
acterization. This  is  especially  true  in  the  Beatrice  and  Bene- 
dick plot.  Here  the  intrigue  against  them  is  well  brought 
out,  but  the  chief  element  of  comedy  in  the  plot  is  found  in 
their  witty  speeches.  Their  brilliant  repartee  and  sallies  of 
wit  are  without  a  parallel.  There  is  much  playing  on  words, 
and  a  delightful  matching  of  clever  wit.  Much  of  the  comedy 
is  found  in  the  characters  of  the  two.  Both  Beatrice  and 
Benedick  appear  to  scorn  each  other,  are  sincere  in  belief  of 
their  enmity,  but  in  the  course  of  the  plot,  they  discover  their 
real  love  for  each  other.  Thus  Benedick,  the  woman-hater, 
becomes  "Benedick,  the  married  man."  While  this  comic 
plot  resembles  very  closely  the  Katherine  and  Petruchio  plot 
in  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  the  working  out  is  very 
different.  The  Beatrice  and  Benedick  plot  has  much 
more  of  subtlety  and  refinement.  While  the  general  tissue 
greatly  resembles  that  of  the  first,  the  threads  are  much  more 
finely  woven. 

The  Dogberry  plot  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  dif- 
fers in  the  same  way  from  the  story  of  Christopher  Sly.  We 
have  few  indications  of  Shy's  character,  but  most  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  Dogberry  plot  is  in  the  character-study.  Dog- 
berry is  an  ignorant,  pompous  magistrate,  garrulous  and 
simple-minded.  The  incapacity  of  such  a  man  for  the  office  he 
holds,  and  his  high  opinion  of  his  own  powers  add  to  the 
comic  effect.  The  most  humorous  part,  however,  is 
found  in  the  speeches  of  Dogberry.  In  his  attempt  to  use 
high-sounding  words,  he  makes  the  most  ridiculous  blunders, 
and  is  continually  contradicting  himself.  His  misuse  of 
words  makes  him  a  worthy  forerunner  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.     In 
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the  scene  where  Dogberry  and  Verges  instruct  the  watch  as 
to  their  duties,  the  comedy  is  best  brought  out.  Dogberry 
tells  them  they  are  not  to  molest  "vagrom"  men  who  refuse 
to  stand  when  challenged,  since  such  men  are  none  of  the 
prince's  subjects,  and  their  jurisdiction  includes  only  the  sub- 
jects of  the  prince.  His  other  speeches  are  equally  absurd, 
and  all  the  scenes  in  which  he  appears  contain  the  broadest 
humor.  The  only  point  of  comparison  between  this  plot  and 
the  Christopher  Sly  episode  lies  in  the  dramatic  irony  which  is 
an  important  factor  in  each. 

In  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  these  two  plays,  we  have 
an  example  of  the  great  variety  of  his  style.  From  plots  that 
have  many  points  of  resemblance,  he  has  produced  entirely 
different  effects  through  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  comedy. 
While  both  are  comedies  of  intrigue,  yet  the  emphasis  in  the 
one  on  the  action,  and  in  the  other  on  the  characters,  makes 
them  entirely  different.  The  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  repre- 
sents humor;  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  represents  wit. 
One  has  a  broader,  more  rollicking  humor,  while  the  other 
scintillates  with  wit,  and  tasks  the  mind  of  the  reader  fully  to 
appreciate  it.  Verna  Maude  Madtes,  '06. 


Gray's  Elegy. 


The  poem  of  Thomas  Gray  which  is  by  far  the  best 
known  of  his  works  is  the  "Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard."  This  was  completed  in  1750,  about  seven  years 
after  Gray  had  begun  it.  It  is  said  that  it  was  the  death  of  the 
poet's  aunt,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  which  moved  him  to  take 
up  again  the  poem  which  for  so  many  years  had  lain  un- 
completed. 

That  he  did  so  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness.  For  this  elegy 
is  one  of  the  works  known  and  loved  not  only  by  the  poet's 
fellow-countrymen,  but  by  the  people  of  other  lands.  And 
that  this  is  the  case  seems  only  natural,  even  at  a  first  reading. 

There  is  more  than  one  reason  why  it  should  be  so.  To 
begin  with,  the  teaching  contained  in  the  poem  is  one  which 
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needed  to  be  taught — in  Gray's  time  even  more  than  now.  For 
people  were  then  only  just  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
life  of  the  lower  classes,  and  Gray  helped  in  this  new  move- 
ment by  expressing  in  poetic  form  the  ideas  which  were  be- 
ginning to  take  hold  upon  the  European  world. 

The  elegy  is  written  to  those  who  sleep  in  a  little  country 
churchyard.  The  one  which  Gray  had  before  his  mind  is 
probably  that  one  at  Stoke-Pogis,  in  Buckinghamshire,  the 
place  where  his  mother  lived.  It  was  a  peaceful  spot  at  any 
time.  But  the  time  which  Gray  chose  for  that  of  his  poem  is 
the  evening,  when,  as  he  says,  "the  world  is  left  to  darkness 
and  to  me."  Then  in  fancy  the  poet  comes  to  the  quiet  grave- 
yard, and  his  thoughts  turn  to  those  who  have  slept  there  for 
many  }^ears.  They  were  simple  villagers  who  had  spent  all 
their  lives  among  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  country.  They 
had  done  no  great  deeds,  but  had  labored  daily  in  the  fields, 
plowing,  planting  and  harvesting.  Yet  though  while  they 
lived  they  were  unknown  to  glory  or  to  fame,  now  that  their 
lives  are  over  they  are  worthy  of  as  much  as  are  the  men  of 
power  who  lie  in  magnificent  tombs.  For  all  the  grandeur 
and  pomp  of  the  world  cannot  keep  death  away. 

"The  paths  of  glory  lead  but   to  the   grave." 

The  splendor  or  the  lowliness  of  his  resting  place  has  no 
effect  upon  the  one  who  lies  there.  Of  that  he  knows  nothing. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  lonely  churchyard  are  buried  men  who, 
if  the  opportunity  had  been  given  to  them,  might  have  been 
rulers,  heroes  or  poets.  But  though  their  position  gave  them 
no  chance  to  make  themselves  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
it  also  saved  them  from  many  a  temptation.  So,  though  poor 
and  obscure,  they  were  perhaps  happier  than  many  a  one  who 
seemed  more  fortunate. 

But,  though  this  sleep  of  death  seems  peaceful,  we  should 
have  a  feeling  of  sadness  when  we  think  of  how  hard  it  may 
have  been  for  some  to  leave  the  world  behind  them,  and  our 
sympathy  should  be  increased  by  the  thought  that  the  same 
fate  will  overtake  everyone.  The  poet  himself  who  now  wan- 
ders in  the  woods,  thinking  and  dreaming,  will  some  day  be 
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missed  by  those  who  were  accustomed  to  see  him  there.  And 
he,  too,  will  be  laid  in  the  churchyard  among  the  other  un- 
known dead,  and  if  anyone  asks  concerning  him,  all  he  can 
learn  will  be  what  is  engraved  upon  his  stone. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  teaching  of  the  poem — that  all 
men,  though  one  may  seem  to  be  far  above  another  in  rank, 
are  really  equal.  The  humble  villager  is  just  as  great  when 
death  comes  as  is  the  most  famous  of  men.  It  is  the  same 
idea  which  Browning  expresses  in  the  words: 

"All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God." 

But  not  for  its  teaching  alone  is  the  poem  so  widely 
known.  For  if  the  language  were  not  so  beautiful,  very  pos- 
sibly many  would  not  be  so  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
thought.  In  its  description,  for  instance,  the  elegy  excels. 
The  first  stanza  is  one  which  is  very  familiar — 

"The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me." 

On  account  of  its  beauty,  the  elegy,  as  soon  as  it  was 
written,  was  circulated  rapidly  among  the  poet's  friends. 
Then  its  fame  spread  to  other  countries,  where  it  was  again 
and  again  imitated  by  other  poets.  Gosse  says  that  "with  the 
exception  of  certain  works  of  Byron  and  Shakespeare,  no 
English    poem    has   been   so    widely   admired    and      imitated 

abroad It  possesses  the  charm  of  incomparable  felicity, 

of  a  melody  that  is  not  too  subtle  to  charm  every  ear,  of  a 
moral  persuasiveness  that  appeals  to  every  generation,  and 
of  metrical  skill  that  in  each  line  proclaims  the  master." 

In  this  work  the  poet  gave  an  example  of  an  almost  per- 
fect elegy  and  others  followed  him.  Often  imitated,  the  elegy 
of  Gray  stands  superior  to  all  its  reproductions.  As  Swin- 
burne says:  "As  an  elegaic  poet  Gray  holds  for  all  ages  to 
come   his   unassailable   and   sovereign   station." 

A.  G.    W.,  '06. 
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The  churchyard  was  bright  with  flaming  torches  and  gay 
bunting.  Here  and  there  were  scattered  elaborately  decorated 
booths,  where  merry  girls  were  busy  arranging  candy,  flowers, 
fancy  work,  everything  which  could  possibly  be  sold  at  a 
church  fair.  Back  nearer  the  church  stood  long  tables  already 
set  for  the  dinner  which  was  to  be  served  that  night. 

Everything  was  ready  and  it  was  time  for  the  people  to 
begin  to  come.  An  air  of  expectation  pervaded  the  place, 
even  the  bustling  "ladies  of  the  church"  talked  in  lowered 
tones  as  they  watched  for  the  earliest  comer.  The  energetic 
young  minister  who  all  day  had  been  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
place  and  had  worked  so  hard  to  keep  all  running  smoothly 
and  pleasantly,  now  sat  alone  on  the  church  steps,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  the  twilight  allowed  a  tired,  worried  look  to  steal 
over  his  face.  So  much  depended  upon  this  fair.  It  was  not 
only  that  this  church,  like  many  other  village  churches,  was 
in  sad  need  of  money,  which  the  elders  had  decided  could  best 
be  "raised  by  the  ladies  at  a  bazaar,"  but  the  members  of  the 
church  were  divided  into  two  quarreling  factions  and  the  min- 
ister did  so  hope  that  this  sociable  would  help  to  clear  away 
some  of  the  old  grievances  and  to  bring  all  into  a  more  pleas- 
ant relationship  with  one  another.  So  he  had  managed  very 
carefully  to  appoint  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions,  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Lee,  chairmen  of  committees  which  held 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  prominence  and  had  judiciously 
distributed  their  followers  in  various  other  positions.  The 
diplomacy  and  tact  which  he  had  studied  and  used  during  the 
past  few  weeks  were  worthy  of  a  greater  cause,  but  now  after 
a  long  day  in  which  every  faculty  had  been  alert  to  see  and 
prevent  any  intentional  or  unintentional  act  or  word  which 
might  possibly  cause  trouble,  he  knew  that  all  had  gone  excep- 
tionally well  so  far.     But  all  was  not  over  yet. 

Up  the  street  and  down  the  street  came  groups  of 
people  who  met  at  the  gate,  greeted  each  other  pleasantly, 
and  together  passed  on  into  the  yard.  Soon  all  was  hustle, 
bustle  and  noise.  Nearly  everyone  in  the  village  was  on  hand 
to  be  served  and  there  was  little  time  for  quarreling.     Mrs. 
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Brown's  daughter  ran  across  to  Mrs.  Lee's  daughter's  booth 
to  get  a  dollar  bill  changed  and  soon  both  girls  were  chatting 
gaily  to  a  crowd  of  village  boys  who  surrounded  them.  Over 
at  the  "fish  pond"  Mrs.  Brown's  little  boy  had  gotten  his  line 
tangled  up  with  Mrs.  Lee's  little  boy's  line  and  now  both  were 
sitting  together  contentedly  eating  the  candy  and  spinning 
the  top  which  they  had  decided  must  "both  belong  to  both, 
since  neither  exactly  belonged  to  either  of  them."  Even  Mrs. 
Brown  had  whispered  excitedly  to  Mrs.  Lee  that  there  were 
more  people  here  than  had  been  at  the  Baptist  fair  last  month 
and  Mrs.  Lee  had  answered  with  a  happy  nod. 

All  was  certainty  going  well,  and  the  minister  had  a  se- 
cretly elated  feeling  as  he  discussed  the  state  of  his  health 
with  old  Mrs.  Nesbit,  and  talked  over  the  crops  with 
Deacon  Jones. 

Then  of  a  sudden  things  grew  still,  the  minister  turned 
quickly,  to  see  Mrs.  Brown  drag  her  little  son  roughly  from 
the  table  where  he  and  Tommy  Lee  had  been  comfortably 
eating  their  dinner  together,  and  march  with  him  across  to 
the  booth  where  her  daughter  stood.  Sharply  she  ordered 
the  girl  to  "come  and  leave  this  place  at  once."  It  took  Sara 
Brown  only  a  second  to  guess  that  "those  Lees  had  done 
something  mean,"  so  with  a  withering  look  toward  Jane  Lee's 
booth  she  went  to  her  mother's  side  and  the  two,  dragging  the 
little  boy,  who  was  now  howling  lustily,  strode  with  red  faces 
and  high-held  heads  out  of  the  yard. 

For  a  moment  not  a  sound  was  heard.  Then  Mrs.  Brown's 
best  friend  began  to  gather  her  dishes  from  the  table  and  to 
pile  them  noisily  into  a  basket — then  the  trouble  began.  It 
seemed  to  the  poor  minister  that  every  way  he  turned  he 
heard  loud  and  bitter  words  and  saw  angry  faces.  Nobody 
knew  exactly  what  was  the  trouble,  but  still  there  was  no 
doubt  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Brown's  followers  that  she  had  been 
meanly  treated  and  they  were  all  ready  to  resent  the  insult. 
So  all  the  minister  could  now  do  was  to  break  up  the  fair  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  hurry  the  people  off  home. 

Soon  the  booths  were  all  dismantled,  the  torches  extin- 
guished, and  the  sound  of  voices  was  only  echoed  back  from 
far  down  the  street.     Then  the  minister  hurried  across  the 
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village  to  Mrs.  Brown's  home  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was 
and  to  act  as  peacemaker  if  possible. 

She  was  very  ready  to  discuss  her  wrongs  with  him.  The 
list  of  grievances  against  the  Lee  faction  was  long  and  extend- 
ed far  back  in  time,  but  the  climax  had  been  reached  that 
night.  "I  never  was  one  who  was  looking  for  slights,"  she  as- 
sured him,  "but  then  when  to-night  at  the  dinner  they  gave 
Tommy  Lee  a  doughnut  just  covered  with  sugar,  and  then 
passed  my  little  Johnny,  who  was  sitting  right  beside  him,  one 
without  a  speck  of  sugar  on  it,  I  felt  that  that  was  something 
which  I  could  not  overlook."  Mary  C.  McKee,  '07. 


Brutus. 

The  character  of  Brutus  is  the  most  carefully  worked  out 
of  all  those  in  Julius  Caesar,  and  is  for  that  reason  the  most 
interesting  and  most  worthy  of  study  of  all  the  characters  in 
that  play.  The  study  of  this  character  may  be  grouped  under 
three  heads :  Brutus'  relations  with  the  conspirators  as  repre- 
sented in  Cassius,  Brutus'  attitude  toward  the  murder  of 
Caesar,  and  the  opinion  of  Brutus  held  by  his  enemies. 

Cassius  regarded  Brutus  as  the  one  man  whom  he  must 
persuade  to  join  his  conspiracy  if  he  wished  his  enterprise  to 
succeed.  When  Brutus  has  entered  the  conspiracy,  Cassius, 
although  himself  a  man  of  far  more  executive  ability  and  far 
more  clearness  of  vision,  and  of  far  greater  capacity  for  judg- 
ing men,  than  Brutus,  defers  to  him  at  every  crisis.  Some- 
times this  deference  is  absolutely  against  his  better  judgment 
and  leads  to  the  downfall  of  the  conspiracy — as  in  the  case  of 
the  permission  to  Antony  to  speak  at  Caesar's  funeral,  and 
the  decision  as  to  where  the  battle  should  be  fought.  Cassius, 
an  unscrupulous  politician,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  con- 
science and  honor  of  Brutus.  He  realizes  that  he  can  play 
upon  Brutus'  simple  faith  and  trust  as  he  pleases.  He  does 
not,  however,  think  this  at  all  to  Brutus'  discredit;  he  holds 
the  common  opinion  that  the  inability  to  suspect  his  fellow- 
men  of  wrong,  the  failure  to  impute  sufficiently  low  motives 
to  other  people,  is  proof  of  a  great  spirit.    That  the  fact  that 
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men  of  this  class  are  often  imposed  upon   proves  only  that 
"it  is  meet,  that  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  like." 

Brutus,  then,  having  joined  the  conspirators  from  a  true, 
though  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  lays  aside  no  scruples.  He 
honestly  believes  that  Caesar  is  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state.  Brutus,  with  the  idealistic  and  philosophic  habit 
of  thought,  is  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times  to 
perceive  that  the  country  is  ready  for  a  monarchical  form  of 
government.  He  longs  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  repub- 
lic and  he  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  power  of  Caesar 
means  the  establishment  of  an  empire.  Caesar  then  must  die. 
But  Caesar  is  one  of  his  dear  friends.  Then  Brutus  has  the 
long  struggle  with  himself  which  proves  at  least  that  he  is 
not  a  bloodthirsty  wretch.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
greatness  of  a  sacrifice  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  dearness 
of  the  object  sacrificed.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
nobler,  finer,  for  Brutus,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  right,  that  he  owes  it  to  his  country,  to  kill  Caesar,  his 
friend,  than  it  would  have  been  to  murder  a  stranger  who 
would  not  have  haunted  him  with  reproachful  eyes.  The 
murder  of  his  friend  was  therefore,  in  the  mind  of  Brutus, 
no  moral  crime ;  but  it  was  a  great  mistake,  both  morally  and 
politically. 

Brutus,  a  typical  early  Roman  with  all  the  simple  dignity 
and  uprightness,  the  personal  bravery,  and  the  bluntness  of 
speech  and  simplicity  of  thought  that  the  name  implies,  is 
totally  unable  to  understand  or  appreciate  Caesar,  a  later 
Roman,  of  an  exceptionally  high  character,  a  great  cam- 
paigner and  organizer,  a  modern  man  of  affairs.  When 
Brutus  had  decided  that  Caesar's  death  was  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  he  kills  him  without  hesitation,  with  the 
consciousness  of  an  innocent  mind.  This  knowledge  of  his 
own  uprightness  proves  Brutus'  undoing.  He  overrules  the 
wiser,  more  experienced  Cassius  and  through  sheer  obsti- 
nacy and  desire  to  rule,  brings  all  his  cherished  plans  in  a  heap 
about  his  ears. 

There  was,  however,  some  excuse  for  Brutus'  confidence 
in  himself,  in  that  he  was  so  universally  looked  up  to  that  he 
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would  have  been  more  than  human  had  he  not  shared  the 
popular  opinion  of  himself.  His  servants  and  squires  re- 
spected him  greatly,  and  more  than  that,  his  worst  enemies 
shared  their  regard.  The  opinion  of  his  enemies  was  ex- 
pressed by  Antony  on  the  battlefield,  in  appreciation  of  his 
great    qualities : 

"This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man.'  " 

Sallie  R.  McEwan,  4th  Prep. 


"I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows." 

— Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

In  the  olden  time  was  a  valley  so  fair, 

The  fairies  blessed  it  with  special  care. 

All  day  long  while  the  sun  shone  bright, 

The  flowers  looked  up  and  rejoiced  in  the  light. 

But  when  eventide  came  and  the  flowers  were  sleeping. 

Swift  and  soft  the  fairies  came  creeping. 

All  the  long  day  they've  been  patiently  biding, 

Now  at  dusk  they  can  leave  their  places  of  hiding. 

Joyfully,  gayly,  together  they're  dancing, 
On  their  glistening  robes  the  moonbeams  are  glancing 
Lightly  they're  moving  and  sweetly  they're  singing, 
Hark!    hear  you  not  the  fairy-bells  ringing? 

But  night  is  soon  over,  with  dawning  of  day, 
Each  merry,  gay  fairy  must  hie  him  away. 
Silently,  gently,  to  shelter  they  creep, 
And  low-whisp'ring  night  winds  lull  them  to  sleep. 
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But,  alas !  time  has  brought  many  changes  to  pass 
Since  the  fairies  danced  on  the  dew-wet  grass. 
Then  only  the  elves  knew  the  pathway  there, 
For  the  fairies  alone  bloomed  the  wild  flowers  fair. 

There  still  grows  the  violet,  there  wild  roses  blow, 
But  the  beautiful  valley  the  mortals  now  know. 
There  many  oft  carelessly  wander  together, 
But  the  fairies — the  fairies  have  left  it  forever. 

A.  G.  W.,  '06. 


Mother's  Little  Helper. 


She  was  a  tiny  little  girl  of  six  and  she  was  very  un- 
happy. There  was  more  than  one  thing  that  made  her  feel 
so  badly.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  cold.  The  wind  was 
blowing  very  sharply  that  morning  and  she  was  sitting  out  on 
the  doorstep  with  no  cloak  on.  Of  course,  she  didn't  need  to 
sit  out  and  be  cold,  and  if  her  mother  had  seen  her  she  would 
certainly  have  objected;  but  that  was  just  the  point — her 
mother  didn't  see  her,  her  mother  didn't  know  where  she  was, 
and  what  was  more  (now  the  big  tears  began  to  come)  her 
mother  didn't  care.  Yet  only  one  month  ago  she  had  been 
mother's  pet  and  mother's  baby.  Now,  inside  the  house  in  the 
cradle  where  she  herself  used  to  sleep  close  by  mother's  bed, 
lay  a  little,  red,  squirming  baby  boy. 

Uncle  Tom  said  she  was  jealous  of  her  little  brother — 
but  that  wasn't  so.  She  just  loved  him,  for  he  had  the  cutest 
blue  eyes  and  tiny  mouth  and  his  little  hand  closed  so  tight 
on  her  finger  when  she  tried  to  play  with  him.  He  was  lots 
nicer  than  a  dolly,  but  still  he  was  much  more  trouble,  for  he 
cried  nearly  all  the  time  and  cried  out  loud  so  that  people 
could  hear  him  plainly,  while  her  dolls  only  just  winked  their 
eyes  hard  like  she  herself  did  when  Uncle  Tom  teased  her 
about  "her  nose  being  out  of  joint."  And  then  her  dolls  went 
sound  asleep  whenever  she  laid  them  down  and  sang  "Baby- 
bye"  to  them,  while  mother  had  to  rock  and  sing  and  walk 
up  and  down  and  pat  and  cuddle  this  baby  the  longest  time 
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before  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  then  when  she  laid  him  down 
he  woke  up  right  away.  Why,  mother  didn't  even  have  time 
to  comb  her  little  girl's  hair  in  the  morning  or  to  button  her 
dress  and  Jane  just  pulled  the  knots  dreadfully  and  always 
missed  a  button  and  had  to  do  it  over  three  or  four  times. 
Why  couldn't  Jane  take  care  of  the  baby  and  let  mother  sit 
and  tell  fairy  stories  the  way  she  used  to  do?  But  Jane  was 
very  rough  with  children,  mother  said  so,  and  she  might  pull 
the  baby's  hair  or  hurt  him  some  other  way  and  then  he  would 
cry.  Perhaps  she  herself  could  take  care  of  him — she  was  a 
big  girl  now  and  would  be  very  careful.  She  might  just  take 
him  for  her  own  baby  and  then  mother  wouldn't  need  to 
bother  about  him  at  all,  but  could  play  with  her  the  way  she 
used  to  do  and  then,  too,  she  would  say,  "Louise,  you  are 
mother's  little  helper,"  and  that  was  always  nice. 

But  "mother's  little  helper''  had  better  not  catch  cold, 
and  besides  now  was  the  time  to  begin  to  help,  for  even  out 
there  she  could  hear  the  baby  crying  with  all  his  might.  So 
she  opened  the  door  and  ran  upstairs  to  the  room  where  the 
baby  lay.  It  happened  that  he  was  alone.  This  surprised 
his  little  sister,  but  she  decided  that  it  was  the  very  chance 
she  had  wished  for.  She  would  lift  him  out  of  the  cradle  and 
would  walk  with  him  until  he  got  quiet  and  went  to  sleep. 
Mother  would  be  so  pleased  aud  would  know  that  she  could 
take  care  of  him  all  by  herself. 

So  the  little  girl  lifted  the  baby  out  of  the  cradle  very 
carefully  and  began  to  sing  a  little  lullaby  and  to  carry  him 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room.  He  was  so  heavy  that  she 
fairly  staggered  under  the  weight  and  then  all  at  once  his  long 
dress  got  tangled  around  her  feet  and  she  was  going  to  fall. 
She  could  not  regain  her  balance,  but  in  a  flash  she  threw 
herself  backwards  and  thump  came  her  head  down  on  the  floor 
— but  the  baby  was  not  hurt.  Mother  came  hurrying  in  and 
seized  the  baby.  "Louise,  you  are  a  naughty,  careless  child. 
You  knew  mother  wouldn't  want  you  take  baby  up.  You 
might  have  hurt  him  badly."  And  then  she  began  to  pet  and 
kiss  the  baby  who  wasn't  hurt  a  bit,  and  never  said  another 
word  to  the  little  girl  who  had  a  big  bump  on  her  head  and  a 
bruise  on  her  elbow,  and  a  worse  hurt  inside. 

>\  c.  yn  "07 
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Editorial. 


When  we  came  back  after  the  Christmas  holidays  there 
was  much  rejoicing  over  the  announcement  that  the  $150,000 
for  our  endowment  fund  had  been  secured.  Even  though  we 
might  have  faith  that  the  amount  would  be  forthcoming  in 
time,  still  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year  were  very  anxious 
ones ;  for,  unless  the  whole  sum  was  raised  by  the  first  of  the 
New  Year,  all  the  work  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

More  than  two  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  begin  work  to 
secure  a  fund  which  should  pay  off  the  debt  and  aid  in  main- 
taining the  college.  But  though  more  or  less  work  has  been 
done  ever  since  that  time  it  was  within  the  last  few  months, 
or  even  weeks,  that  the  most  was  accomplished.  The  trus- 
tees, through  their  committee,  composed  of  Mr.  McClintock, 
chairman,  Mrs.  Spenser,  Mr.  Rea  and  Dr.  McClurkin,  and  the 
Alumnae  were  untiring  in  their  efforts,  and  now  must  feel  well 
repaid  by  their  success. 

The  value  of  this  success  to  us  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  sources  through  which  it  has  come.  It  is  not  the  work  of 
one  or  two  large  donors,  but  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  con- 
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tributors  whose  gifts  are  an  assurance  of  their  personal  in- 
terest and  their  sympathy  for  the  cause. 

But  the  work  is  not  over  by  any  means.  This  is  but  the 
beginning,  for  what  is  adequate  for  present  needs  will  not  suf- 
fice for  future  growth.  And  that  is  the  purpose  for  which  the 
fund  has  been  given — to  enable  Pennsylvania  College  to  go 
on  and  increase  in  efficiency. 

The  time  of  trial  has  been  hard  to  bear,  but  may  it  not 
be  that  this  very  struggle  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  college? 
It  has  awakened  interest  in  many  to  whom  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege for  Women  was  formerly  nothing  more  than  a  name.  If 
such  has  been  the  case,  we  should  be  glad  that  the  trial  came ; 
but  we  rejoice  that  it  is  over.  So  with  thankful  hearts  we 
begin  the  New  Year,  pledging  anew  our  loyalty  to  our  college 
and  trusting  that  her  future  may  realize  the  hopes  that  are 
centered  in  her. 


Alumnas  Notes. 


Miss  Clara  Littell,  '02,  substituted  at  the  college  several 
days  in  December. 

Miss  Mary  Shrom,  '02,  of  Miss  Dana's  school,  was  in 
Pittsburg  for  the  holidays. 

Miss  Edith  Stanton,  '02,  of  Dennison  University,  was 
home  for  a  short  time  recently. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pew,  '05,  of  Grove  City,  spent  a  few  days 
in  Pittsburg  on  her  way  to  Ohio. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Holmes  gave  a  reception  on  December  13th 
in  honor  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  George  Westinghouse. 

Miss  Jennie  M'Sherry,  '03,  formerly  of  Reynoldsville,  Pa., 
has  returned  to  the  city  and  is  now  living  on  South  Negley 
avenue. 
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Miss  Mary  Willsofi,  '03,  and  Miss  Helen  Thomas,  '04, 
returned  home  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  spend 
Christmas. 

Miss  Alice  Stockton,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  recently  spent 
a  few  days  visiting  her  mother  in  Wilkinsburg,  and  also  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  at  Vandergrift  Heights. 

Decade  Club  II  met  at  Miss  Hilda  Sadler's,  '03,  on  Jan- 
uary 12th.  "Pickwick  Papers"  was  discussed.  The  meeting 
was  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Anne  Houston,  '02. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Alumnae  Association  were  held  the 
last  part  of  December,  one  on  the  15th,  the  other  on  the  27th, 
to  give  reports  as  to  the  work  done  for  the  endowment  fund. 
At  the  first  meeting  about  $8,000  was  reported  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  and  at  the  second  about  $3,000,  which 
made  the  Alumnae  fund  over  $37,000. 


College  Notes. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  $150,000.00 
for  the  endowment  fund  has  been  raised  within  the  required 
time  limit.  This  secures  to  us  in  addition  two  premium 
pledges  of  $20,000.00  each.  Besides  this,  one  or  two  thousand 
more  than  the  required  amount  was  raised,  making  the  whole 
about  $192,000.00. 

A  bazaar  was  held  under  the  charge  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
of  the  College,  in  Dilworth  hall,  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  December  8th.  The  hall  was  prettily  decorated  with  the 
college  colors  and  the  booths  were  very  attractive.  The 
candy  booth  was  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Cora  Muehlbron- 
ner,the  college  banner  and  fancy  work  booths  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Alice  Faunce  and  Miss  Florence  Hunt,  respectively. 
Besides  these,  there  was  the  "doll  show"  and  the  sale  of  cake 
and  coffee.  Over  $110.00  were  cleared.  Of  this  amount,  $50 
is  given  for  the  maintenance  of  a  scholarship  at  Tokio,  Japan ; 
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the  remainder,  together  with  $50,  which  Miss  Florence  Hunt 
gave  to  the  association,  goes  toward  the  endowment  fund. 

On  December  9th  the  second  preparatory  class  presented 
"The  Spinster's  Fortnightly  Club,"  in  the  gymnasium.  Pro- 
fessor Makeover  and  his  magic  Remodeloscope  were  greatly 
enjoyed.  Old  spinsters  were  made  young,  some  were  "gifted 
with  the  power  to  bring  fairy  strains  from  the  magic  strings 
of  the  violin  and  others  had  the  power  to  speak  so  eloquently 
as  to  bring  their  listeners  to  tears  or  convulse  them  with 
laughter." 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

President,  Josephine  Jane  Green Catherine  Thompson 

Secretary,  Rovilla  Abigal  Hobbs Carrie  Longanecker 

Treasurer,  Cynthia  Priscilla  Jones Maud  Kellerman 

Rachel  Rebecca  Short May  Hardy 

Ophelia  Arvilla  Pitkin Martha  Sands 

Patience  Desire  Man Anna  Todd 

Cleopatra  Bell  Brown   Caroline  Proeger 

Betsey  Bobbett   Helen  Kimball 

Anastasia  Melissa  Huggins Mary  Gray 

Mercy  Desire  Adams Anna  Margaret  Barron 

Penelope  Gertrude  Doolittle Florence  Bickle 

Portia  Olivia  Bennett   Louise  Bateman 

Jerusha  Matilda  Spriggins    Alice  Sankey 

Martha  Elvira  Blathers Vera  Lewis 

Sophronia  Arminta  Long Marian  Knight 

Frances  Lucretia  Goodhope Daisy  Sharp 

Florence  Arabella  Corey Edna  Mackrell 

"A  Child  Again" Alice  Flinn 

Violet  Ann  Ruggles Florence  Park 

Prof.  Makeover Cora  Muehlbronner 

His  Assistant,  Sambo Bertha  Schuler 

Reciter  Lulu  Thomas 

Violinist   Hilda  Reiber 

At  this  entertainment  the  amount  of  $115.00  was  cleared, 
which  the  second  preparatory  class  have  given  for  the  endow- 
ment fund. 
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Japan  was  the  subject  discussed  at  the  open  meeting  of  the 
Colloquium,  held  December  nth,  in  Dilworth  hall.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Allan  Hawksworth,  rector  of  St.  George's  Episcopal 
Church,  spoke  on  the  "Temple  of  Mikko." 

On  December  12th,  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  Association 
of  Pittsburg  gave  a  reception  at  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women,  Smith  college  alumnae  being  entertainers.  A  musi- 
cal program  consisting  of  numbers  by  Miss  Cory  and  also  by 
the  College  Glee  Club,  was  given.  Dainty  refreshments  were 
served  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Lewis  (Smith).  Repre- 
sentatives were  present  from  Smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Oberlin  and  Syracuse. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  15th,  a  college  society, 
the  Omega,  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lewis. 
Constitution  and  by-laws  were  drawn  up  and  officers  were 
elected ;  Miss  Mary  McKee,  '07,  as  President,  and  Miss  Edith 
Allison,  '07,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  society  is  a  literary 
one  and  is  to  meet  every  third  Thursday.  Admittance  to 
membership  depends  upon  excellence  in  college  work,  espe- 
cially in  English.  The  charter  members  of  the  Omega  are 
as  follows : 

Anna  Willson,  '06. 

Verna  Madtes,  '06. 

Mary  McKee,  '07. 

Edith  Allison,  '07. 

Lilla  Greene,  '08. 

Mr.  Kay,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Speaking  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  delightfully 
entertained  an  audience  in  Dilworth  hall  on  December  20th. 
The  subject  was  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  several  selec- 
tions from  this  poet  were  delightfully  rendered.  This  enter- 
tainment was  under  the  charge  of  the  first  preparatory  class. 
The  amount  cleared  was  $95,  which  goes  towards  the  endow- 
ment fund. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  among  the  housegirls  at  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  before  vacation.     It  was  an  unusual  sue- 
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cess  this  year.  All  were  bright,  happy,  and  expectant  as  they 
entered  the  dining  room  and  took  their  places  at  the  tables 
which  had  been  elaborately  trimmed  for  the  occasion  in  the 
season's  colors,  some  having  small  Christmas  trees  for  a  cen- 
ter piece,  others  mammoth  branches  of  holly  and  mistletoe; 
or  a  miniature  lake,  reindeer,  Christmas  bells  and  the  like.  The 
small  remembrances  or  jokes  exchanged  at  each  table  were 
very  appropriate  to  each  recipient,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
mirth  of  the  evening. 

The  fourth  year  preparatory  class,  together  with  Miss 
Brownlee  and  Mrs.  Armstrong,  was  entertained  on  January 
2nd  at  a  luncheon,  given  by  Miss  Alice  Young. 


Personals. 


Miss  L.,  in  Glee  Club :    "We  always  get  flat  on  'love.'  " 

Florence  wants  to  know  where  to  put  the  "husks"  of  the 
walnuts. 

Mrs.  Holman  has  lately  been  the  guest  of  her  daughter  at 
the  college. 

Miss  Lorraine  Blum  spent  Sunday,  December  20th,  at  her 
home  in  Franklin,  Pa. 

Miss  Louise  Foster  and  Miss  Harriet  Kerr  recently  vis- 
ited friends  at  the  college. 

Mrs.  A.  (in  Mythology)  :  "What  is  chaos?" 
Student :    "My  top  bureau  drawer." 

Dr.  Martin  and  family,  Miss  Alice  Coleman  and  Miss 
Margaret  Lowry  were  guests  at  the  Christmas  dinner  on  De- 
cember twentieth. 
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Miss  F. — A  man !  a  man !  my  kingdom  for  a  man !  What 
is  that  from,  Lelia? 

Miss  G.— Richard  III. 

Miss  G. :    "Oh  !  I've  got  a  toothache  !" 
Miss  F.  (a  "collegiate")  :    "Oh,  my !  please  let  me  rub  it." 
— Modern  medical  treatment  by  a  collegiate. 

In  talking  of  rooms,  Miss  N.  said  that  her  room  was  pleas- 
ant, but  it  did  not  have  any  outlook,  "so  when  I  want  one  I  go 
into  the  Reading  Room  and  there  get  a  splendid  outlook." 
("Outlook.") 

In  History,  discussing  Louis,  who  was  called  d'Outremer, 
Miss  A.  asked:  "What  does  d'Outremer  mean?" 

Miss  M. :    "I  suppose  it  was  Louis'  family  name." 
Mrs.  A.  (astonished)  :    "Haven't  you  girls  studied  French 
— or  are  you  all  Germans?" 

Miss  G. :  Do  you  know  when  Columbus  discovered  the 
world?" 

MissR.:    "The  world?" 

Miss  G. :  "Yes,  the  world." 

Miss  R. :    "Oh,  you  mean  the  United  States." 


Music  and  Art  Notes. 


The  preparatory  class  in  Art  is  now  taking  up  work  in 
colors. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  semester,  the  different 
courses  in  the  art  department  will  enlarge  their  work  and  be 
made  even  more  interesting  than  they  now  are. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  12th,  the  first  popular  con- 
cert by  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  was  given  in  Old  City  Hall. 
The  Orchestra  was  assisted  by  Henry  Bramsen,  violoncello, 
and  Mme.  Bramsen,  soprano. 
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Jan    Kubelik,   the   violinist,    gave   a    recital   at   Carnegie 

Music  Hall  on  January  13th.     The  furore  he  has  aroused  in 

the  East  is  just  as  great  as  four  years  ago,  when  he  appeared 

in  this  country  for  the  first  time. 

On  the  evening  of  January  15th,  the  Art  society  provided 
an  interesting  program  for  its  members.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dohmtsch,  with  Miss  Katherine  Salmon,  of  England,  gave  a 
recital,  using  instruments  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Miss  Salmon  also  sang  songs  of  those 
periods. 

During  the  month  of  December  a  great  portrait  exhibition 
was  held  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  commemoration  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  portraits — the  work  of  both  English  and 
American  artists — were  ones  valuable  not  only  for  their  artis- 
tic qualities,  but  also  for  their  historic  significance.  In  the  ex- 
hibition were  portraits  of  Washington,  George  III.,  William 
Pitt,  Macaulay,  Wordsworth,  Gladstone  and  many  others. 
Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  collection,  and  that  such  was 
the  case  is  no  wonder  when  one  considers  that  the  portraits 
are  of  men  and  women  who  will  always  be  famous  on  account 
of  the  work  they  have  accomplished  in  their  lives. 


Exchanges. 


Several  of  the  magazines  this  month  would  be  more  int- 
eresting if  they  contained  more  fiction. 

"Little  grains  of  powder, 
Little  daubs  of  paint, 
Make  the  ladies'  freckles 
Look  as  though  they  ain't." — Ex. 
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COLLEGE  CUT  SHOES  IN  PATENT 
LEATHER  AND  CALF  SKIN 


$3.50  and 
3eo.  H.  Stoebener, 


>227     PENN, 

1222     FRANKSTOWN, 


EAST  El 
We  Do  Shoe  Repairing 


D. 


The  Sorosis  acknowledges  the  following  exchanges  :  "The 
Vail-Deane  Budget,"  "College  Folio,"  "High  School  Journal," 
"Blue  and  Gray,"  "High  School  Gleaner,"  "Linden  Hall 
Echo,"  "The  Buchtelite,"  "The  Thomas  Normal  Training 
School  Chronicle,"  "Glendalia,"  "Comus,"  "The  Mirror,"  "The 
Grove  City  Collegian,"  "The  Courant,"  "The  Journal,"  "The 
Holcad,"  "East  Liberty  Academy  Monthly,"  "The  Tatler," 
Miscellany,"  "The  Record,"  "The  Lesbian  Herald,"  "The 
Wooster  Voice." 


Our  sole  aim  is  to  fit  our  patrons  in    5ole=Fitting  Shoes. 
RECIPROCITY !     A    word    to   the   wise  is  sufficient.     .     . 

T77"3^:  .     SI--     O  -A- 1  2ST" , 

6019  PENN  AVENUE 


Bell  1191  Highland. 


SHOES  MENDED. 
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A  Few  Ite  M  Our  Art  Needlework  Store 


Expert  needlewomen  have  pronounced  it  the  most  completely  fitted  in  the 
city — the  most  finished. 

We  control  the  services  of  a  number  of  young  women — perhaps  without  a  peer 
in  their  particular  line — who  are  at  all  times  ready  to  give  proper  instruction  and  aid 
you  in  your  selections.  We've  the  news  of  the  latest  embroidery  stitches — we've 
the  various  pieces  ready  for  the  needle — finished  pieces  to  show  the  effects. 

Suggestions  for  original  bits  of  home  decoration  at  every  turn. 

All  equippment  for  the  most  up-to-date  or  elaborate  needlework.  The  art 
store  itself  is  a  flower  of  daintiness  and  completeness. 

Helpful  and  full  to  an  overflow  of  suggestion  for  clever  hands.  A  visit  pays 
for  itself  a  hundred  fold. 


I   THE    PEOPLE'S    STORE,  327-333    Fifth    Avenue,    PITTSBURG 
8 


The  College  Folio"  presents  a  very  neat  appearance. 

The  "Glendalia"  contains  some  good  material  this  month, 
but  lacks  an  exchange  column. 

If  you  want  to  be  well  informed,  take  a  paper.     Even  a 
paper  of  pins  will  give  you  points. — Ex. 


In  the  parlor  there  were  three, 
Sue,  the  parlor  lamp  and  he. 
Two  is  company,  and  no  doubt 
That  is  the  reason  the  lamp  went  out. 

A  Dutchman,  being  put  off  a  train,  started  to  walk  onJtlie 
track  in  front  of  the  train.  Hearing  the  whistle  blowing  at 
a  tremendous  rate,  he  turned  and  said :  "You  can  vistle  all  you 
vant,  but  I  von't  come  back." — Ex. 
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Miss  G.  (in  Latin)  :  "L ,  you  must  pay  more  attention 

to  your  cases." 

L (innocently)  :  "My  case  isn't  in  this  class." — Ex. 

Teacher   :  "What  is  your  name?" 
Pupil :     "Jule." 

Teacher:    "You  should  say  Julius."     (Turning  to  another 
pupil)  :  "What  is  your  name?" 
He  :    "Billious." — Ex. 

A  little  boy  was  absent  from  Sunday  School  two  Sundays 
in  succession.  On  the  third  Sunday  he  made  his  appearance 
in  the  class.  His  teacher  looked  gravely  at  him  and  then  said 
in  a  tone  of  reproach : 

"Tommy,  I'm  afraid  I  won't  see  you  in  heaven." 
And   Tommy   answered  in   the  same   tone,   "Well,   what 
have  you  been  up  to  now?" — Ex. 


Waxs^msxiic^^ 


Wear  the  Shoes  That  Have 
Style  and  Fit 


Bell  Phone  26a=L  Wilkins 


WILKIN5BURQ,  PA. 


m^o^xs^s^i^o^^^ 
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PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS. 


LL    that's    Rare 
and  Beautiful 
in  Gems,  Jewel- 
ry, Silver  and  Works 
of  Art. 


E.  P.  ROBERTS 
—  &   SONS  — 

225   Fifth  A  venue 


The 


Central  National   Bank 

OF  WILKINSBURG 


Assets 


$600,000 


Offers  special  attention  to  the  accounts  of 
women     extending   every    courtesy   possible, 
and  having  a  special  room  set  apart  for  their 
!  use. 

4  per  cent  interest  on  Savings  Accounts 
Corner  of  South  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 


Scientific  Apparatus 
Laboratory  Supplies 
and  Chemicals 


Microscopes 

and 
Accessories 


Scientific  Materials  Go. 

Manufacturers  -  Importers 

Phone  936  Grant 

711  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Bracelets,  Oriental  Necklaces,  Jeweled  Collars,  Ea  Vallieres  and 
Crosses,  are  having  immense  sale. 


W 


SOMETHING  NEW  E VER YD A  Y 

Our  imported  line  of  Art  Ware  is  the  finest  and  newest  exclu- 
sive in  the  country. 

Oriental  Eamps,  Bronzes,  Paintings  by  noted  artists  and  the 
best  and  newest  in  Pottery. 


0 


GRAF  &    NIEMANN,  Jewelers 
a  10  SIXTH  ST.  Opposite  Hotel  Anderson.    $ 


More  of  this  popular  shoe  worn  than  aSl 
other  Women's  shoes  comiiined. 

Ho.  20. 

313  and  314  Sixth  Street 


THE  CITY  DEPOSIT  BANK 

PENN  &  CENTER  AVENUES. 

Capital,  $200,000.00       Surplus,  $470,000.00 
Assets,  $3,500,000.00. 

James  R.  Meixon,  President. 

J.  D.  MiXEER,  Cashier. 

Special  Department  for  Women. 
Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults. 
4  Per  Cent.  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 
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Industrial  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 

333  FOURTH  AVENUE.  V 

Capital  $800,000.  Surplus  $200,000. 

John  W.  Garland,  President  W.  C.  Magee,  Vice  President 

C.  M.  Gerwig,  Cashier 

Having  all  facilities  for  the  safe  and  speedy  handling  of  your  business,  the  Industrial  National 

Bank  invites  your  account. 

SAFE   DEPOSIT  BOXES  AT  $5.00  UPWARD. 


Carpetings,  Draperies,  Oriental 

and  Domestic  Rugs,  Window 

Shades.  Linoleums. 


219  Fifth  Avenue. 


•- 


GOOD  THINGS  TO   EAT. 


itWfiSOB 


6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 

Phones,      234,  349.      P.  *.  K,  362,       City    Store. 
144, 152,153,  P,&  A.  144,    East  End  Store. 


"Holmes"  is  the  Place— 

The  latest  and  best  in  Stationery 
and  Engraving,  and  all  that  is  new 
and  good  in  books. 

The  Holmes  Company 

Bookmen,  Stationers 
ano  3£ngrav>ers 


6016   PE^l 

NEAR  HIGHLAND 


AVENUE 

EAST  END 


"The  Dawn  of  Prosperity'" 

A  BANK  ACCOUNT  is  the  sunrise  that  leads 
us  to  the  noonday  meridian  of  full-fledged  com- 
petency. To  open  the  account  at  the  dawn  of  1906 
is  wiser  than  at  the  dawn  of  another  year.  We 
will  pay  you  25J  on  checking  accounts  and  4$  on 
savings  accounts.     Call  or  write  to  us. 

Wilkinsburg  Trust  Company 

REBECCA    &    WOOD    ST. 
WILKINSBURG,   PA. 
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Bell  Phone  658-J  Grant 

SPANGLER 

Patent  "Invisible" 

EYEGLASSES 

UNEXCELLED 

For  Accuracy,   Comfort 
and  Neatness 


Free  Examination 


702PENN  AVENUE 

Oculists   Prescriptions   Filled 


Joseph  Caldwell. 


Wm.  T.  Graham. 


CALDWELL  &  G 


Department  Stores 


708-710     PENN     AVENUE, 
Phone    143.  Wl  LKI  NSBURG,  Pa. 


&     C.  D.  &  P.  Phone  293  Highland 
&    P.  &  A.  Phone  563  East 


^  Dealers  in  Pine  Family  Groceries, 
5§?  Flour  and  Country  Produce,  Teas, 
H    Coffees,  Spices,  Canned  Goods,  Etc. 

$  Sheridan  Ave.  and  Rodman  St. 


JAMIESON  SISTERS, 
jTtne    pbotograpbs. 

WALLACE  BUILDING 
Center  and  Highland  Avenues 

Bell  'Phone,  1994  Highland 


Duquesne  National  Bank 


OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Capital,         ...... 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits, 

OFFICERS 

Edwin  Bindley, 

President. 
A.  H.  Patterson, 

Cashier. 


$500,000 
750,000 


James  McKay, 

Vice  President. 
W.  S.  Linderman, 

Ass't  Cashier. 


Fine  Art  Glass 


Artistic  Framing 


K  F,  McCormick 

6003  Penn  Avenue, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Telephone,  P.  &  A.  141  East 


A    FLEAS AMY    SI^iHT 

is  a  home  where  the  hostess  knows  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Art  Pottery,  Fine  China,  Cut 
Glass,  Banquet  Lamps,  Bric-a-Brac,  Etc. 
Visit  our  store  and  see  the  beautiful  collection 
of  fine  wares.  They  bring  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  their  beauty,  newness 
and  low  prices .?) 

T.  Q.  EVANS  &  CO., 

643-644  Liberty  Avenue, 

Bell  Phone  866.    P.  &  A.  Main  244.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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WEDDINGS 


Girls  when  the  time  comes  to  be  mar-  $ 
ried,  remember  we  make_  a  specialty  of  W 
serving  weddings  and  will  go  hundreds^ 
of  miles  along  the  line  of  any  of  the  rail-  $ 
roads  to  serve  you.  -^ 

KUHNS  8 


The  I^ogan  Co, 

Mantels,  Tile,  Marble  Work, 
Chandeliers 


W.  R.  Kuhn  &  Co. 


6202  Penn  Avenue 


5929-5931  Baum  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I.  W.  WMRICK,  Removal  Sale 


Je-weler. 

Repairing  Given  Prompt 
attention. 


109  PENN    AVE.,  EAST  END. 

'Phone  488  East. 


Bargains   Throughout    Store 

Goods  marked  to  sell,  if 
prices  are  considered 

VINCENT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

6023  Penn  Avenue  East  End 


Dealer  in 

Yesh  and  Smoked  Meats 

OF  ALL  KINDS 
Market  Stands  12  and  14 
jlephone  Allegheny,  834-C       Allegheny,  Pa. 

HORNE-STEWART 

Cloaks  and  Suits  COMPANY 

Millinery 

Dry  Goods 

Furs 

Exclusive  and  Authoritative 
Styles  and  Never  too  Much 
to   Pay. 


33-235  Fifth  Avenue! 


A,  W,  SMITH, 

FLORIST, 

345    SIXTH  AVENUE, 


to 

to 

I 


_L 


A  choice  and  large  assortment  of 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Always  on  hand,  from  our 
own  greenhouses  and  else- 
where  

ARTISTIC    DECORATING 

For  Weddings,  Receptions 
or  Dinners 

All  orders  are  given  the  most 
careful  attention 

TELEPHONE  2380. 
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RHRIDHN    eeHL 


MINES, 

LOGANSPORT  STATION 
Allegheny  Valley   R.    R. 

Coal  in  Car  Load    Lots  726    FRICK    BUILDINC 

Physical  apparatus  for  I 

Schools  and  Colleges 

Electrical  Instruments  and  Apparatus, 

Meteorological  and  Chemical  Apparatus, 

Microscopes. 


QUEEN  ee.,  Inc.  1 

J.  G.  GRAY,  Pres. 

Makers  of 

Engineering,  Electrical  and  Physical  Apparatus.  Philadelphia 
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The  Union  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh 

335,  337,  339    FOURTH    AVENUE 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS 


$1,500,000 
$22,000,000 


YOUNG     WOMEN 

Should  learn  something  of  business  affairs  by  having  their  own  PERSONAL, 
BANK  ACCOUNTS,  either  such  to  check  or  in  our  Savings  Department.  The  practice 
of  balancing  their  own  statements,  computing  the  compound  interest  on  deposits 
and  watching  the  rapid  increase  of  small  savings  is  of  great  value. 

INVESTMENTS  may  be  made  through  our  Trust  Department  and  monthly  or 
quarterly  statements  will  be  rendered,  together  with  checks  for  income  collected.  The 
officers  of  the  Company  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  information  desired  on  such  matters 


Receives  Deposits  and  Allows  Interest  at  the  Rate  of  Two  Per  Cent. 
Per  Annum  on  Daily  Balances  Subject  to  Check. 

Steinway,  Weber, 
Krakauer,  Krell- 
French,  Mellor, 
Chauncey  and 
other  Pianos 

The     "Pianola" 

piano  player  standard 
of  the  world,— reper- 
toire of  12,000  selec- 
tions, music    from  40c 

ip,  with  "Metrostyle,"  produces  results  obtainable  in 

lone  other. 

VOCALION  CHURCH  ORCANS 
Regina  Music  Boxes,  Edison 
Phonographs,  Zonophones, 

Mandolins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Violins, 
hornets,  Zithers,  Flutes,  etc.,  etc. 
Sheet  Music  at  lowest  rates. 
Intsruction    Books,    Classic     and 
Pepular  Editions,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  CATALOGUES 
EASY  PAYMENTS 


Everything  Musical 

that  is  the  Best 


Since   this  bank's   organiza- 
tion in  1862  it   has  continu- 
ously paid    interest    on    Sav- 
ings and  Time  Deposits — never  less 
than  its  present  rate: — 

FOUR.  PER.  CENT, 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  teiling 
how  you  can  Bank  by  Mail  at  the 
expense  of  a  postage  stamp. 

Assets  §515,000,000.00 
Smithfield  St.  <©.  Fourth  Ave. 


PITTSBURGH     PENN'A 


319-321  Fifth  Ave.  Pittsburgh 


s*oxj3trr3E:rD   iB3i. 


IB.    dS    IB. 

« 

Dry  Goods  and  kindred  lines  of  the  better  class  on  a  genuine  small  • 

profit  basis.  J 

%  New  seasonable  styles  in  all  lines  now  being  shown.  • 

^  Your  critical  attention  invited  and  preference  expected  on  a  basis  of  | 

3  merit.  ; 
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A  Snowstorm. 


Flying  flakes  of  snow, 
Falling  o'er  the  trees, 
Driving  flakes  of  snow 
Hurried  by  the  breeze. 

Snow  on  fen  and  field, 
Cov'ring  fences  high. 
Flying  o'er  the  land, 
Falling  from  the  sky. 

Blowing  winds  so  cold 
Freezing  snow  in  spars, 
Folding  earth  in  white, 
Glist'ning,  sparkling  stars. 


L.  A.  G.,  '08. 


Two  of  Shakespeare's  Villains. 


In  many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  the  villain  has  an  im- 
portant part  to  play,  and  it  is  often  in  the  delineation  of  his 
character  that  the  writer  rises  to  the  height  of  his  powers. 
For  it  is  more  difficult  to  portray  extreme  wickedness  in  such 
a  way  that  it  seems  true  to  life,  than  it  is  to  represent  good- 
ness and  beauty  of  character.  In  some  way  we  instinctively 
assume  that  a  person  should  be  sincere,  and  should  possess 
some  virtues  even  though  they  be  few.  We  can  understand 
how  it  is  that  a  true  and  noble  man  or  woman,  such  as  the 
Earl  of  Kent  or  Cordelia,  or  the  sensitive  and  highly  wrought 
mind  of  Hamlet,  or  the  delicate  nature  of  Ophelia,  can  exist. 
But  to  conceive  of  a  heart  almost  entirely  impervious  to  any 
touch  of  pity,  and  a  conscience  "seared  as  with  a  hot  iron" — 
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that  is  not  easy  to  do.  It  is  only  Shakespeare's  genius  that 
makes  Richard  III  or  Edmond  seem  real  people  who  lived  and 
moved  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  strength  in  their  characters  united  with  the  evil 
that  makes  the  problem  so  hard  to  solve.  A  man  who  is  weak 
and  in  his  weakness  goes  astray,  presents  nothing  of  the  dif- 
ficulty which  we  encounter  when  we  attempt  to  imagine  one 
who  is  ''determined  to  be  a  villain."  And  that  is  what  we  have 
in  more  than  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  famous  characters. 
The  extreme  evil  is  a  result  of  great  strength  of  character  and 
will.  Richard  III.,  particularly,  is  an  exemplification  of  this. 
In  his  cleverness,  and  in  his  ability  to  influence  men,  he  far 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  play.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
play  he  completely  deceives  his  brother,  "simple,  plain  Clar- 
ence," as  he  scornfully  calls  him.  Then  he  carries  all  before 
him.  He  persuades  Anne  to  marry  him — almost  it  might  be 
said,  he  fascinates  her  into  doing  so.  he  compasses  the  mur- 
der of  Clarence,  he  puts  his  young  nephews  to  death,  and  dis- 
poses of  Anne,  his  wife,  until  at  last  it  seems  as  if  the  only 
thing  needed  to  make  him  perfectly  secure  is  his  union  to  the 
young  Elizabeth  Plantagenet.  In  this  he  fails,  and  in  spite  of 
his  struggle,  is  overcome  by  Richmond  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field.  But  though  the  night  before  the  battle,  when 
the  ghosts  of  those  whom  he  has  wronged  appear  to  him,  he 
wavers  and  is  afraid,  at  the  last  his  old  courage  returns  and 
he  unyieldingly  declares : 

"I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die." 

Though  fallen,  he  is  mighty  in  his  fall. 

Edmond,  in  "King  Lear,"  pursues  much  the  same  course. 
He  deceives  his  father  so  that  Edgar  is  banished  and  Edmond 
is  given  what  rightfully  falls  to  the  other  son.  He  betrays  his 
father  and  is  ready  to  have  Albany  put  to  death  so  that  his 
own  ambitions  may  be  furthered.  But  Edgar  learns  of  his 
treachery  and  reveals  it  to  Albany,  and  Edmond  is  undone. 
His  fall  is  not  so  great  as  Richard's,  however,  for  though  he 
was  by  no  means  a  weak  man,  he  did  not  possess  all  of  Rich- 
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ard's   force   and   determination.     The   difference   between   the 
two  comes  out  in  Edmond's  last  words : 

"Some  good  I  mean  to  do 
Despite  of  mine  own  nature." 

At  the  end  he  feels  remorse,  if  not  repentance. 

But  though  it  might  be  said  that  the  wickedness  of  Rich- 
ard and  of  Edmond  was  misdirected  strength  of  character, 
there  must  be  something  which  caused  the  force  to  be  turned 
in  a  wrong  direction.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  same — a  sense 
of  injustice.  Richard,  feeling  himself  dwarfed  and  stunted  in 
form,  and  incapable  of  indulging  in  many  of  the  pleasures 
which  others  might  enjoy,  deliberately  decides  that  a  de- 
formed nature  may  as  well  accompan}-  a  deformed  body,  and 
knowing  his  own  powers,  concludes  to  use  them  for  evil  and 
not  for  good.  His  choice  is  not  the  choice  of  a  single  moment 
of  disgust,  but  is  the  result  of  long  continued  dissatisfaction 
with  the  relationship  existing  between  himself  and  the  world. 
He  considers  himself  "cheated  by  dissembling  nature,"  and 
seeks  to  revenge  himself  upon  others  to  whom  she  has  been 
more  favorable,  and  to  whom,  as  he  thinks,  she  has  shown 
partiality. 

For  a  similar  cause,  Edmond  turns  against  his  natural 
friends.  He,  as  the  illegitimate  son  of  Gloucester,  feels  him- 
self defrauded  of  his  rights.  Edgar,  his  brother,  Gloucester's 
lawful  son,  will  fall  heir  to  all  the  possessions  of  the  father. 
Edmond,  himself,  will  have  nothing,  and  therefore  decides  that 
if  what  he  desires  is  not  given  him  freely,  he-will  obtain  it  by 
force.  This  he  proceeds  to  do,  and  in  his  subsequent  actions, 
shows  to  what  extent  a  sense  of  injustice,  united  with  a  natu- 
ral  inclination   toward   evil,   will   lead  a   man. 

Whether  Edmond  would  have  done  no  evil  deeds  had  he, 
and  not  Edgar,  been  the  lawful  heir,  whether  Richard  under 
other  circumstances  might  have  been  a  power  for  good,  is  a 
question  which  must  remain  unanswered.  But  while  the  in- 
justice experienced  was  the  provoking  cause  of  villainy,  it 
would  yet  seem  that  in  the  natures  of  both,  the  seeds  of  evil 
were  imbedded,  which,  though  thev  might  flourish  better  under 
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some  conditions  than  others,  would  probably  in  any  case  have 
sooner  or  later  become  manifest.  In  the  characters  of  Richard 
III.  and  Edmond,  Shakespeare  has  shown  how  mere  intellec- 
tual force  is  only  a  power  to  accomplish  evil,  when  conscience 
is  wanting-.  '06. 


Burns'  "For  A'  That  and  A'  That." 


Concerning  this  little  poem.  Burns  himself  said  that  while 
it  might  not  be  called  correctly  a  song,  yet  that  it  was  at  least 
"two  or  three  pretty  good  prose  thoughts  converted  into 
rhyme.''  The  thought,  the  valuation  of  man  for  his  personal 
worth  alone,  is  perhaps  one  which  might  be  called  prosaic 
and  better  suited  for  the  theme  of  an  essay  or  some  more  pro- 
found treatise.  It  has  been  used  in  this  way  many  times. 
Emerson  founds  his  essay  on  character  on  the  theory  that 
the  true  position  of  man  is  proportional  to  the  integrity  of  his 
life.  Carlyle  has  written  a  whole  volume  of  difficult  prose  de- 
veloping the  same  truth.  Yet  Burns,  with  his  wonderful  fac- 
ulty for  seeing  poetry  in  all  things,  has  written  a  short  poem 
in  which,  in  a  few  verses,  he  has  shown  that  "the  honest  man 
is  king  of  men,"  and  that  the  "pith  of  sense  and  pride  of  work 
are  higher  rank"  than  all  the  dignities  of  prince  and  duke. 
And  moreover  he  has  given  this  in  words  so  simple  that 
many  an  honest  man  who  may  never  read  Emerson  or  ever 
hear  of  "Sartor  Resartus,"  knows  and  loves  Burns'  "For  A' 
That  and  A'  That,"  and  is  helped  by  it  to  be  better  content 
with  "his  toils  obscure." 

Burns  wrote  always  of  his  owtn  people,  using  the  lan- 
guage of  their  everyday  speech.  This  little  poem  is  especially 
full  of  Scotch  words  and  idioms,  and  it  is  in  them  that  most, 
indeed  all,  of  its  force  and  beauty  lies.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
a  man  of  recognized  talent  and  social  position  who,  by  skilful 
sarcasm,  is  trying  to  overthrow  snobbery  or  who  by  logical 
argument  or  eloquent  language  is  making  an  appeal  to  others 
of  his  own  class  for  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  poor, 
unpolished  man  of  sterling  worth.  This  poem  is  a  battle-cry 
addressed  to  the  laboring  man  by  a  fellow-laborer,  not  to  al- 
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low  himself  to  be  crushed  by  poverty  so  that  he  will  lose  his 
self  respect  and  bow  down  to  wealth  and  social  rank,  but  to 
maintain  his  independence  and  to  take  his  stand  on  his  honest 
manhood. 

In  the  last  verse  the  poet  becomes  a  prophet.  He  looks 
forward  and  sees  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayer  that  the  time 
shall  come  when  "sense  and  worth  o'er  a'  the  earth  may  bear 
the  gree  and  a'  that."  The  same  poet  who  in  another  place 
has   written   the   undeniable   truth   that 

"Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn !" 

now  breaks  forth  into  the  joyful  cry  that  the  time  is  surely 

coming  yet  when 

| 

"Man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brother  be  for  a'  that." 

Mary  C.  McKee,  '07. 


About  a  Tree. 


Just  below  the  little  town  of  Mingo,  two  hills  rise  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Between  them  flows  a  sluggish  little 
creek,  known  by  the  ignominious  name  of  McKinrs  Run. 
The  following  is  a  story  told  by  a  dream  zephyr  to  one  wan- 
dering on  these  hills. 

Many,  many  years,  perhaps  two  centuries  ago,  there 
stood  a  stalwart  young  elm  tree  on  one  of  those  slopes.  All 
was  forest  then.  The  red  man  roamed  secure  among  the 
mighty  trees  of  the  wood — oaks,  maples,  elms,  hemlocks,  wal- 
nuts— and  the  innumerable  smaller  trees  and  bushes ;  the 
sumac,  hazelnut,  the  luxuriant  blackberrv  and  elder.  By  day 
was  heard  the  harsh  caw!  caw!  of  the  crow  and  the  dull  hum 
of  the  humming  bird.  Many  a  might}-  eagle  spread  his  wings 
in  the  clear  skies.  If  the  Mingoes  had  followed  the  deer,  or 
if,  perchance,  only  the  abundant  gray  squirrel  or  woodcock, 
here,  at  twilight,  when  sounded  the  sad  cooing  of  the  gentle 
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wood  dove,  they  built  their  camp  fires.  When  it  was  quite 
dark,  from  the  black  shadows  would  come  the  whistle  of  the 
whip-poor-will  or  the  hooting  of  the  night  owls,  or  the  harsh 
cry  of  the  catamount,  and  the  moon  would  rise  and  mirror 
herself  in  the  waters  of  the  river  which  the  Indians  called 
"The  Beautiful." 

Close  beside  the  elm  grew  a  little  mulberry  tree.  There 
had  been  a  time  when  these  two  were  both  tiny  shoots.  Then 
there  had  been  very  little  difference  between  them.  But 
the  elm  tree  grew  and  grew  and  grew,  until  its  wide  spreading 
branches,  which  deepened  the  forest  shade  for  fifty  feet 
around  its  huge  trunk,  and  its  lofty  top  were  the  envy  and 
despair  of  many  a  sylvan  monarch.  Somehow  the  mulberry 
tree  soon  stopped  growing.  It  was  to  be  an  humble  tree.  But 
the  squirrel  loved  to  frolic  up  and  down  its  slender  trunk.  Its 
scanty  branches  were  filled  with  the  nests  of  birds — quails 
and  blue  birds  and  cat  birds.  The  elm  tree  would  look  down 
and  say,  "How  can  you  ever  endure  those  chattering  birds 
and  those  squirrels — why,  they  would  drive  me  crazy!"  "Ah, 
but  I  love  them,"  the  mulberry  would  answer.  "I  certainly 
can't  understand  it."  was  always  the  reply  of  the  elm.  And 
truly  there  were  no  bird  homes  in  the  wide  and  beautiful 
branches  of  the  elm.  Indeed,  something  was  wrong  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  tree.  Even  the  Indians  felt  it  vaguely,  and 
said  that  an  evil  spirit  dwelt  within.  So  time  passed  in  the 
forest  by  the  river,  and  now  the  sap  of  life  began  to  decline  in 
the  mulberry  tree,  but  the  elm  was  mightier  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever. 

Meanwhile  the  pathfinders  of  the  West  had  pushed  their 
way  across  the  Alleghanies.  Close  behind  followed  the  axe 
and  rifle  of  the  pioneers.  The  Mingoes  no  longer  roamed  se- 
cure in  their  native  hunting  grounds.  In  the  dark  days,  or 
more  truly  years,  that  followed,  the  elm  and  the  mulberry 
looked  upon  many  evil  scenes.  They  may  have  witnessed 
that  awful  massacre  on  Mingo  Bottom  which  left  such  a  stain 
on  the  name  of  the  white  man.  One  night  they  watched  an 
Indian  scalp  a  man  and  depart  holding  aloft  his  bloody  prize 
in  the  streaming  moonlight,  a  hideous  grin  of  triumph  lighting" 
up  his  cruel  face.     When   morning  came  the   mulberry  was 
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still  trembling,  its  leaves  were  still  wet.  "O,  foolish  one," 
taunted  the  hard  elm,  "pray,  call  the  sunbeams  that  they  may 
quickly  dry  those  silly  tears."  The  mulberry  tree  made  no 
answer,  but  the  elm  mused  to  itself,  "What  a  queer  little  tree 
that  mulberry  is!    I  never  understood  it." 

Not  long  after  this  a  terrible  storm  swept  over  the  forest. 
Many  trees  fell  before  it.  Among  them  was  the  mulberry. 
It  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  elm  tree.  Two  years,  three,  half  a 
decade  passed,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  mulberry  was  a 
soft  bed  of  beautiful  green  moss.  The  elm  tree  missed  its 
little  companion.  It,  too,  was  growing  old,  but  still  the 
struggle  went  on  between  the  red  man  and  the  white. 

One  clear  summer  night,  when  all  should  have  been 
peaceful  and  quiet,  the  elm  tree  saw  smoke  rising  here  and 
there  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  knew  that  the  In- 
dians were  making  a  raid.  But  the  tree  paid  no  heed,  for  it 
was  weary  of  men  and  their  warring,  and  was  dreaming  of 
those  happy  days  when  it  and  the  mulberry  tree  were  only 
saplings. 

Suddenly  it  felt  a  light  pressure  against  its  trunk.  It 
looked  down  and  saw  crouching  there  a  woman  with  a  little 
baby  in  her  arms — wild-eyed  and  tense.  The  elm  knew  her 
sad  story  perfectly.  Yes.  there  they  were.  There  came  the 
Indians,  creeping  along  the  creek  in  the  valley.  The  baby 
began  to  wail.  Did  the  Indians'catch  the  sound?  Yes,  surely, 
for  they  started  up  the  hill.  Then  the  great  elm  stretched 
forth  its  huge  arms  with  a  mighty  groan,  such  as  never  before 
had  been  heard  in  the  forest,  even  in  its  wildest  days.  The 
stolid  Indians  shuddered.  In  their  dark  minds  they  said, 
"The  evil  spirit  is  angry,"  and  turning,  they  disappeared  in 
the  shadows  on  the  opposite  hill.  The  tree  looked  down  at 
the  woman  in  wonder  at  itself.  What  caused  the  strange, 
joyous  music  of  the  leaves  which  soon  lulled  the  weary  woman 
and  her  child  to  sleep?  Did  the  elm,  gnarled  and  old,  at  last 
understand? 

Mary  F.  Kimball,  4th  Prep. 
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A  Senior  Experience. 


"Oh,  you  are  going'  out  to  take  a  walk  with  a  Freshman, 
are  you?  Then  I'll  say  good-bye.  No,  thank  you,  I  don't 
care  to  spend  my  afternoon  cuddling  a  homesick  baby.  It 
seems  to  me  the  college  has  gone  crazy  over  those  Freshmen 
this  year.  No  one  is  able  to  talk  about  anything  else  but  'the 
dandy  Freshman  class."  I'm  going  down-town  to  get  a  rest." 

By  this  time  the  little  Senior  with  the  soft  brown  hair  had 
gotten  into  her  hat  and  jacket  and  was  half  way  down  the  hall. 
At  one  of  the  windows  a  group  of  the  despised  class  was  dis- 
cussing their  schedule  for  the  coming  semester.  They  looked 
up  expectantly  as  she  passed,  but  here  was  one  upper  classman 
who  had  no  advice  to  offer.  On  the  steps  a  Freshman  ven- 
tured a  timid,  "Good  morning.  Miss  Rhodes,"  but  the  Senior 
pushed  by  with  only  the  slightest  of  nods. 

Once  out  in  the  street  she  drew  a  deep  breath  and  began 
to  walk  rapidly.  There  was  not  a  Freshman  in  sight.  Sud- 
denly she  heard  someone  call,  "Say,  won't  you  wait  a  min- 
ute?"   She  turned  and  there  was  a  girl  close  in  pursuit. 

"Are  you  going  down  town?  So  am  I.  Can't  we  go  to- 
gether, it  is  lonely  by  yourself,  you  know?  Just  come  over  to 
F  with  me.  I  room  there  this  year.  I  want  to  leave  these 
books  and  get  my  hat.    Come  on." 

It  fairly  took  the  Senior's  breath  away.  Who  was  the 
girl  any  way?  At  first  she  had  thought  that  it  was  a  more 
obtrusive  specimen  of  the  Freshman  class  than  she  had  yet 
met  with,  and  was  just  ready  to  administer  the  proper 
"squelch,"  when  she  heard  the  words  "this  year."  It  must 
be  one  of  the  old  girls.  Now,  the  little  Senior's  big,  brown 
eyes  were  very  pretty,  but  they  were  also  very  near-sighted, 
and  she  know  very  well  that  she  might  have  sat  in  the  same 
class  room  for  three  years  with  a  girl  and  still  not  know 
her  when  brought  face  to  face  in  the  street.  So  she  meekly 
turned  around  and  followed  her  companion  over  to  F.  When 
she  got  into  the  girl's  room,  she  walked  over  to  the  table, 
picked  up  one  book  after  another,  and  carelessly  looked  at  the 
nV  leaf,  but  all  that  she  discovered  was  that  her  companion 
was  an  inveterate  borrower. 
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As  soon  as  they  were  out  in  the  street  again,  the  girl 
asked : 

"You  room  in  A,  don't  you?  I  saw  you  come  out  of  there. 
That  is  too  bad.  There  are  always  so  few  of  the  older  girls 
in  A,  and  it  is  such  an  inspiration  to  be  among  them.  Last 
year  I  knew  very  few  girls  outside  of  my  own  class,  but  this 
year  I  intend  to  get  acquainted  with  as  many  of  the  upper 
classmen  as  possible." 

"Oh/  'thought  the  Senior,  "that  is  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  you  are  cultivating  my  acquaintance." 

But  she  did  not  say  it  aloud,  only  smiled,  and  the  Sopho- 
more went  on : 

"It  is  too  bad,  but  then  there  are  such  a  nice  lot  of  Fresh- 
men here  this  year.  They  seem  to  be  a  dandy  set  of  girls. 
You  will  have  an  awfully  nice  time  all  together !" 

The  Senior  thought  it  was  about  time  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, so  she  asked  if  her  companion  had  her  schedule  all  ar- 
ranged for  the  year. 

"Oh,  yes.  I  had  that  all  arranged  last  spring.  Most  of 
the  old  girls  do,  you  know.  Have  you  been  to  see  the  Dean 
yet?  I  hope  you  didn't  ask  for  more  than  fifteen  hours,  did 
you?  He  always  objects  and  it  is  best  to  get  on  the  good 
side  of  the  Dean  at  the  very  first." 

The  Senior  stopped  and  looked  at  the  girl,  then  she  smiled 
and  walked  on.  She  thought  she  understood.  Well,  she 
hoped  to  have  a  part  in  the  Senior  dramatics  in  a  few  months. 
Maybe  it  was  just  as  well  to  begin  to  practise  now. 

During  the  rest  of  the  walk,  the  Sophomore  did  most  of 
the  talking,  the  Senior  only  interrupting  now  and  then  with 
a  wrell-directed  question.  She  really  had  a  very  interesting 
walk.  She  heard  some  very  good,  though  rather  well  worn, 
college  stories,  told  from  a  Sophomore's  point  of  view.  She 
was  treated  to  a  soda  and  she  received  a  great  deal  of  good 
advice. 

"I  am  so  glad  I  happened  to  meet  you  just  as  you  were 
going  down  town  alone.  The  Freshmen  are  likely  to  be  a 
little  homesick  for  the  first  few  weeks,  you  know.  If  you  feel 
at  all  blue,  just  come  over  and  see  me,  dear." 
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The  Senior  said  good-bye  very  meekly  and  waited  on 
the  steps  until  her  newly-found  friend  was  out  of  sight,  then 
she  walked  into  the  hall  and  straight  up  to  a  Freshman,  who 
sat  reading  on  the  steps. 

"My  dear,  do  you  know  me?  I  am  Catherine  Rhodes,  a 
Senior.  I  am  going  to  do  something  I  have  never  done  before  ; 
I  am  going  to  give  a  Freshman  some  good  advice.  Next  year 
you  will  be  a  Sophomore — get  acquainted  with  each  one  of 
the  Freshmen.  The  next  year  you  will  be  a  Junior — again 
make  it  your  business  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Freshmen. 
Then  when  you  are  a  Senior,  you  will  not  have  the  experience 
I  have  had  this  afternoon.     Good-bye."  '07. 


Two  Valentines. 


Bright  as  the  stars  that  shine  in  clear  skies, 

So  are  thine   eyes ; 
Yea,  as  the  daisy  down  at  my  feet, 

Thy  smile  so  sweet; 
Deep  as  the  blue  in  heaven  above, 

So  is  my  love ; 
Soft  as  the  lulling  song  of  the  bird, 

Thy  voice  is  heard ; 
Pure  as  the  falling  snow's  brightest  gleam, 

Thy  life  doth  seem. 


Sweet  love,  dear  love  Take  my  heart,  love, 

Listen  now  to  me  !  Keep  it  tenderly ; 

Sweet  love,  dear  love  Take  my  heart,  love, 

Hear  my  love  for  thee!  But  give  thine  to  me. 

Fond  one,  loved  one,  Sweet  love,  dear  love, 

None  so  clear  as  thou;  All  I  have  is  thine; 

Fond  one,  loved  one,  Sweet  love,  dear  love, 

Make  me  happy  now.  Be  forever  mine. 

'08. 
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Tennyson's  "Palace  of  Art. 


In  reading  "The  Palace  of  Art,"  one  is  filled  with  pleasing 
doubts.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  go  to  some  retreat  of  pleas- 
ure, where  one  could  be  away  from  life  and  its  failures.  We  see 
before  our  eyes  the  many  who  desire  to  get  away  from  the 
busy  world  and  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  art  in  some 
form.  We  feel  the  mood  stealing  over  us  and  we  think  we 
should  like  the  seclusion  of  the  palace  of  art,  altho'  its  joys 
are  fleeting. 

While  under  the  magnetism  of  this  palace,  we  feel  that 
perhaps  art  and  beauty  are  all  in  all.  But  this  is  a  selfish  life 
and  seems  to  have  perplexed  Tennyson  as  it  perplexes  us.  We 
begin  to  doubt  and  we  fight  with  self  until  we  find  that  Beauty 
is  not  everything,  that  something  requires  us  to  listen 
to  the  cry  and  the  need  of  the  world.  Yet  the  Palace  has  its 
spell,  and  for  a  while  we  break  away  from  the  world  and  imag- 
ine ourselves  in  the  palace  of  the  soul,  and  we  have  its  ex- 
periences. 

For  the  time  being,  we  love  Beauty  alone,  Beauty  in  its 
manifold  changes.  We  love  Knowledge,  too,  and  the  Good, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  embodiments  of  the  Beautiful. 
We  forget  that  Good  must  bear  relation  to  Humanity,  and 
that  without  this  it  brings  no  satisfaction,  even  if  it  is  so  beau- 
tiful. 

"My  soul  would  live  alone  unto  herself 
In  her  high  palace  there." 

In  company  with  the  Soul  we  enter  this  stately  mansion, 
high  and  far  from  human  reach,  passing  along  the  winding 
stairs  to  reach  the  royal  rooms.  We  feel  a  litttle  awe  at  the 
four  vast  courts,  the  lawn,  the  fountain,  and  great  splendour 
of  the  building  and  its  surroundings.  All  is  beauty.  Enjoy- 
ment in  the  Palace  of  Art  is  not  of  the  low  nature  but  is  en- 
tirely of  the  noble  and  refined  pleasures.  But  we  are  struck 
by  the  cold  intellectuality  and  lack  of  human  sympathy. 

Through  the  "long-sounding  corridors"  we  pass  from 
room  to   room   and  find  something  to   soothe   every  mood — 
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except  the  feeling  of  love.  The  scenes  so  vividly  depicted 
hold  our  attention  and  we  pause  to  look.  Imagination  has 
had  full  sway  in  decoration,  The  Palace  is  one  dream  of 
loveliness.  We  follow  the  soul  to  her  throne  and  listen  to  her 
song  of  rejoicing.  All  things  are  fair  and  the  Soul,  in  its 
ecstasy,  sings : 

"I  take  possession  of  man's  mind  and  deed. 
I  care  not  what  the  sects  may  brawl. 
I  sit  as  God,  holding  no  form  of  creed. 
But  contemplating  all." 

But  the  Soul  has  reached  the  height  of  its  selfish  joy. 
Beauty  has  been  tasted-  and  now  sober  thoughts  arrest  the 
Soul.  We  see  her  perplexity — in  fact,  our  own  minds  are  in 
a  turmoil.  Gradually,  while  looking  back  on  all  this  loveli- 
ness, and  looking  out  upon  the  suffering  world,  we  begin  to 
feel  that  life  devoted  entirely  to  Beauty  must  be  a  failure.  We 
are  thrilled  with  passion  at  such  exquisite  beauty,  but  some- 
thing is  lacking.  Others  must  enjoy  the  Palace  to  have  it 
truly  a  rest  for  the  soul.  Then  we  realize  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  others  and  in  the  thought  of  Love  is  found  the 
only  perfect  Beauty — and  the  battle  is  won.  Our  minds  are 
humiliated  and  we  agree  that : 

"He  that  shuts  Love  out,  in  turn  shall  be 
Shut  out  from  Love,  and  on  her  threshold  lie 
Howling  in  outer  darkness." 

Lilla  A.  Greene,  '08.. 


A  Valentine  for  Elsie. 


Once  upon  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  a  little  boy  lived 
in  a  frame  house  with  a  gable  roof,  and  next  door  in  another 
house  almost  like  his,  there  lived  a  little  girl,  Elsie,  about  a 
year  younger.  All  summer  long  they  had  played  together 
under  a  big  apple  tree.  There  they  had  built  a  house  which, 
altho'  it  had  only  two  dimensions,  length  and  breadth,  con- 
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tained  many  rooms.  These  they  had  furnished  completely 
from  the  bent  pin  piano  in  the  parlor  to  the  combination  brick 
stove  and  cupboard  in  the  kitchen.  As  the  man  of  the  house, 
the  little  boy  had  made  much  of  the  furniture,  but  the  little 
girl  who  was  his  wife,  had  arranged  it  in  the  rooms,  had  kept 
the  house  tidy  and  had  cooked  the  plantain  seed,  ears  of  corn, 
and  the  chickweed,  peas  and  beans  which  he  had  brought  in 
to  her. 

Then  the  winter  came  and  the  little  boy  went  to  school, 
but  when  he  came  home  in  the  evening  he  taught  Elsie  to 
spell  the  words  he  had  learned  that  day,  and  they  were  very 
happy  together.  But  just  as  the  Christmas  vacation  began, 
he  took  the  whooping  cough  and  had  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
house  all  day,  and  could  only  see  Elsie  through  the  window. 
At  first  he  did  not  care  much,  for  he  had  all  his  new  Christmas 
toys  to  play  with,  but  gradually  they  lost  their  novelty  and 
he  became  very  lonely  and  hard  to  amuse. 

One  day  he  had  come  to  his  mother  with  the  old  ques- 
tion, "What  shall  I  do  now?"  She  happened  to  think  that  the 
fourteenth  of  February  was  coming  very  near,  so  she  gave 
him  a  pile  of  illustrated  magazines,  scissors  and  paste,  and 
set  him  to  work  at  making  valentines.  He  worked  busily  for 
some  time,  then  held  up  a  gorgeous  picture.  "Mother,  look! 
this  is  for  Elsie.  It  is  the  prettiest  one  I  have  found,  and  I 
like  Elsie  better  than  anyone  else."  And  his  mother  answered, 
"Yes,  if  you  like  Elsie  best,  you  should  give  her  the  thing  you 
like  best." 

She  did  not  notice  that  the  child  looked  up  at  her  sud- 
denly, and  that  a  shadow  went  over  his  face.  That  was  a  new 
idea.  He  had  intended  to  give  Elsie  the  prettiest  valentine, 
but  he  had  not  intended  to  "give  her  the  thing  he  liked  best. 
Deep  down  in  his  pocket  was  something  which  he  liked  better 
than  anything  else.  It  was  a  tiny,  shiny,  smooth  white  cellu- 
loid cake  of  soap  which  someone  had  given  him  almost  a  year 
before.  It  was  hard  to  tell  why,  but  for  some  reason  that 
little  cake  of  soap  appealed  to  him  more  than  anything  else 
he  owned,  and  last  summer  when  Elsie  had  asked  for  it  to  put 
in  their  new  house,  on  the  kitchen  sink,  he  had  refused;  re- 
fused so   emphatically  that  Elsie  had  cried,  but  he  had   not 
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given  it  to  her  even  then.  But  now — somehow  the  gaudy  val- 
entine didn't  look  so  attractive.  He  tried  to  make  a  prettier 
one,  but  he  could  not  get  his  mother's  words  out  of  his  mind. 
They  persisted  in  sticking  to  him  and  in  making  him  far 
more  uncomfortable  than  the  whooping  cough  had  ever  done. 
It  was  a  hard  struggle,  but  at  last  the  words  conquered 
and  the  little  boy  fell  to  work  with  a  will.  He  spent  several 
hours  writing,  with  mother's  help,  some  real  poetry,  telling 
Elsie  how  much  he  liked  her;  then  he  cut  out  the  prettiest  pic- 
ture he  could. find  and  pasted  on  it  a  great  quantity  of  paper 
lace.  It  made  a  very  beautiful  valentine,  he  thought,  as  he 
placed  it  in  its  large  envelope.  Then  he  drew  the  treasured 
cake  of  soap  out  of  his  pocket,  wrapped  it  in  tissue  paper  and 
laid  it  carefully  in  with  the  gorgeous  card,  sealed  the  envelope 
and  Elsie's  valentine  was  complete.  '07. 


A  Polite  Society  Lie. 


"Say,  Jimmie,  did  your  maw  say  you  could  go?"  inquired 
Pete  Reckard,  as  Jimmie  came  slouching  down  to  the  cross- 
roads, his  bare  toes  kicking  the  yellow  dust,  one  suspender 
flopping  idly  at  his  side. 

"Aw,  go  awn.  I  gues  I  ain't  had  to  ask  to  go,"  was  Jim- 
mie's  cool  answer,  though  inwardly  he  shivered,  wondering 
if  his  mother  really  would  allow  him  to  go  down  to  Hall- 
man's  pond  to  fish  and  then  camp  out  over  night.  But  he 
didn't  let  on,  not  he,  that  he  was  going  to  ask,  and  that  he 
stood  a  good  chance  of  not  being  allowed  to  go.  The  fellows 
didn't  know  about  that  potato  patch  to  be  hoed.  So  he  entered 
right  heartily  into  the  plans  and  undertakings  for  the  next 
day's  sport. 

"Sure,  I'll  git  you  all  the  fishin'  worms  you'll  want  for  a 
week,"  he  said,  when  the  allotment  of  labor  was  made.  Jim- 
mie was  the  main  spirit  in  all  the  planning,  and  had  entirely 
forgotten  his  doubts  until  on  his  way  home  after  the  jubilant 
and  confident  discussion.  A  depressed  feeling  came  over 
him  as  he  thought  how  he  should  broach  the  question  to  his 
mother,  and  the  awful  thought  occurred  to  him  that  she 
might  keep  him  at  home  to  do  that  potato  patch. 
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"Say,  maw,  aint'  it  nice  for  boys  to  have  fun  sometimes?" 
he  timidly  inquired,  as  Mrs.  Garrett  was  bending  her  back 
double  looking  into  the  oven  to  see  if  the  bread  was  done. 

"Get  out  of  here,  Jimmie  Garrett,  and  quit  plaguing  me 
with  fool  questions,"  she  sharply  answered. 

Jimmie's  hopes  fell  and  he  believed  he  wouldn't  ask  till 
after  the  bread  was  out  of  the  oven. 

"Maw,  Pete,  Monty  and  the  fellers  are  goin'  fishin'  to- 
morrow and  goin'  to  stay  there  over  night.  Can't  I  go,  maw, 
huh?"  Jimmie  felt  the  importance  of  the  moment,  and  kept 
pulling  four-year-old  Hattie's  hair  in  jerks. 

"James,  leave  that  child's  hair  alone  this  minute.  Go 
fishin'?  What  about  those  potatoes?  Don't  you  mention 
fishin'  till  those  potatoes  are  done,  and  maybe  not  then,"  and 
the  wornout  woman  went  on  ironing  one  of  the  spare-room 
pillow  cases. 

Jimmie  felt  he  must  do  something  desperate.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  get  those  potatoes  done  to-day,  unless — Here 
a  happy  thought  struck  him,  for  he  ran  racing  over  to  Pete 
Reckard's,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  soon  was  back  with 
Pete,  and  the  two  boys,  laden  with  hoes,  were  soon  digging 
lustily  into  the  potatoes.  Jimmie's  best  knife  had  had  to  be 
given  to  Pete  before  he  consented  to  help,  but  Jimmie  thought 
it  was  worth  it. 

Jimmie  got  very  tired,  but  still  he  worked  on ;  it  grew 
dark  and  Pete  had  gone  long  ago  when  he  finished  and  heard 
his  mother  calling  him. 

"James,  bring  in  the  cows,  and  chop  that  wood  in  the 
woodshed  before  supper." 

Jimmie  was  worn  out,  and  every  muscle  ached,  but  he 
went  without  a  murmur.  After  supper  he  was  obliged  to  hold 
yarn  while  his  mother  wound  it,  and  his  eyes  dropped  shut, 
and  he  thought  of  the  good  time  there  would  be  the  next  day, 
with  no  potatoes  to  dig  or  yarn  to  hold — just  fish  and  at  night 
to  listen  to  ghost  stories,  and  imagine  the  camp  fire  was  lit  to 
keep  away  the  wolves. 

That  night  Jimmie  dreamed  of  fish,  and  wild  animals,  and 
of  being  left  on  a  desert  isle,  and  of  marvelous  adventures. 
The  next  morning  he  told  his  mother  that  that  as  the  pota- 
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toes  were  all  done,  he  "guessed  he'd  get  the  fishin'  worms 
now,  for  the  fellers  were  going  to  start  at  nine."  The  reply 
stunned  him. 

"James  Garrett,  what  are  you  talking  about?  I  did  tell 
you  you  couldn't  go.  Didn't  you  know  you'd  got  to  take  care 
of  Hattie  while  I  go  to  the  sewing  circle  at  Mrs.  Hughes'? 
Turn  your  hand  lively  now,  to  those  dishes." 

When  the  fellows  hoorayed  on  Jimmie  at  nine  o'clock,  no 
Jimmie  appeared,  but  a  can  of  fishing  worms  was  at  the  door. 
Jimmie  watched  eagerly  from  behind  the  kitchen  blind  as 
they  read  his  bold  excuse,  which  he  had  laid  beside  the  can 
of  worms : 

"I  can't  go  fishin,  fellers,  cause  I'm  sick  in  bed. 

"Your  comrad, 
"Jimmie." 
Virginia  Marshall,  '08. 
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Editorial. 

February,  though  short,  is  a  month  of  many  red  letter 
days.  The  patriotic  American  connects  it  with  the  birth  of 
Washington  and  of  Lincoln — the  man  who  in  Revolutionary 
times  helped  the  colonies  to  gain  their  freedom  and  to  estab- 
lish a  nation,  and  that  other  one  who  guided  the  nation 
through  the  troubled  times  of  civil  war. 

It  seems  strange  to  turn  from  thoughts  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln  and  the  historic  interest  which  is  centered  about 
their  names,  to  thinking"  of  St.  Valentine.  But  the  day  dedi- 
cated to  him  comes  directly  between  the  other  two,  and  is  per- 
haps even  more  generally  considered  the  great  day  of  the 
month.  On  Valentine's  day  gayety  rules  and  every  one  enters 
into  the  merry  spirit  of  the  time.  Many  are  the  quaint  cere- 
monies that  are  performed  and  alas !  many  are  the  tricks  that 
are  played  upon  "the  unwary.  It  is  odd  what  a  strange  mixture 
we  have  in  this  day.  Many  of  the  pagan  customs  of  the  old 
Roman  festival  are  still  preserved,  but  the  day  is  now  dedi- 
cated to  a  saint  of  the  church.  Wliat  would  St.  Valentine,  that 
early  Christian  martyr,  say  if  he  knew  of  the  things  connected 
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with  his  name?  It  seems  certain  he  would  not  recognize 
February  14th  as  his  day  if  it  were  not  pointed  out  to  him  as 
such.  But  whether  or  not  the  customs  of  St.  Valentine's  day 
are  appropriate  to  the  saint,  we  love  to  observe  it,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  ever  before. 

So  February,  indeed,  is  a  month  of  many  celebrations, 
varying  widely  from  each  other.  It  is  a  marked  month,  and 
for  us,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the  least  of  its  blessings  is  that 
when  February  comes  we  can  draw  a  sigh  of  relief  that  ex- 
aminations are  past  and  we  have  some  spare  time  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  celebration  of  these  holidays. 


ALUMNA. 


Miss  Edith  Edeburn  is  spending  the  winter  in  California. 

Mrs.  Walter  Mellor  is  planning  to  spend  the  balance  of 
the  winter  in  Florida. 

We  all  extend  our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Armstrong  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  her  father. 

Mrs.  Henry  Barrett,  whose  health  has  not  been  good,  is 
spending  some  time  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mrs.  George  Porter  has  as  her  guest  for  the  winter,     her 
sister,  Miss  Mary  Devore,  of  Georgetown,  Ohio. 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing  the  birth  of  Louise, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Irwin,  of  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Richard  Dearborn,  of  Wil- 
kinsburg. 

Miss  Jessie  Gray  accompanied  her  parents  to  Europe,  and 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  France  and  Germany.  While  in  Ger- 
many they  visited  Miss  Rebekah  Eggers  in  Leipzig. 


ALUMNA.  21 

A  meeting  of  Decade  Club  II.  was  held  February  ninth  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Helen  Sherrard  in  Wilkinsburg.  A  discus- 
sion of  "Our  Mutual  Friend"  was  led  by  Miss  Maude  Taylor. 

The  Wellesley  Club  gave  a  reception  to  Preparatory  and 
High  School  students,  February  17th,  with  a  view  to  inter- 
esting them  in  college  education.  Colleges  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae  were  represented,  and  Pennsylvania 
College  was  also  invited  to  participate.  Our  booth  was  in 
charge  of  a  committee  from  the  alumnae  with  Miss  Edna  Mc- 
Kee  as  chairman. 


COLLEGE   NOTES. 


Miss  Holman  recently  entertained  the  Preparatory  house- 
girls. 

Mid-Year  examinations  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  are 
thinking  of  Finals  now. 

On  the  evening  of  January  nineteenth,  the  Juniors  gave  a 
dance  in  honor  of  the  Seniors. 

The  Juniors  were  entertained  by  the  Freshmen  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  sixteenth. 

The  Sophomores  are  becoming  real  social.  They  enter- 
tain themselves  each  week  at  a  luncheon. 

Professor  Leisser  of  the  'Art  Department  delivered  an  in- 
teresting lecture  on  the  History  of  Art,  January  nineteenth. 

The  Glee  Club  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 
gave   a   concert   in   Dilworth   Hall   on   January   twenty-sixth. 

On  February  eighth  the  Juniors  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor 
of  the  birthdays  of  Miss  Madge  Sproull  and  Miss  Bessie  John- 
son. 
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Mrs.  Francis  W.  H.  Clay,  a  former  member  of  the  Senior 
class,  entertained  the  Seniors  at  a  luncheon  on  January 
twelfth. 

The  Sophomores  entertained  at  an  informal  luncheon, 
February  ninth.  It  was  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaretta 
Allison,  a  former  member  of  the  class,  and  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Wells. 

January  25th  was  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  students.  Dr. 
McCormick,  chancellor  of  Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered  the  sermon.  The  exercises  were  held  in  Dil- 
worth  Hall. 

The  Athletic  Association  gave  a  Bloomer  Party,  January 
twenty-second,  in  the  gymnasium.  Several  new  members 
were  initiated.  After  the  initiations  a  pleasant  hour  was  spent 
in  making  candy  and  Welsh  rarebits. 

A  business  meeting  of  the  Omega  Society  was  held  in 
Miss  Lewis's  room  on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  eleventh. 
The  subject  of  pins,  and  the  literary  work  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  were  considered.  After  the  business  was  completed,  tea 
and  wafers  were  served. 

The  Senior  class  was  recently  entertained  by  Miss  Fulton 
at  her  home  on  Murray  Hill  avenue.  The  class  colors,  yellow 
and  white,  were  carried  out  in  the  decorations.  In  a  guessing 
game,  Miss  Verna  Madtes  won  the  prize,  but  each  member 
of  the  class  received  a  dainty  tray,  painted  in  the  class  colors. 

The  concert  was  very  interesting  and  the  members  of  the 
club  were  perfectly  willing  to  entertain,  as  their  ready  re- 
sponse by  encore  showed.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  used  by  the 
Freshmen  for  the  amount  which  they  pledged  towards  the 
Endowment  Fund. 

The  Omega  society  had  a  very  interesting  meeting  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  eighth.     It  was  held  in  the  Senior  par- 
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lor,  which  was  prettily  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Miss  Lewis, 
honorary  member  of  the  society,  and  Miss  Willard,  head  of 
the  Reference  Department  of  Carnegie  Library,  were  guests. 
Miss  Willard  gave  some  very  valuable  advice  about  club 
work.  The  subject  was  informally  discussed  and  the  meeting 
closed  with  some  light  refreshments. 

The  annual  mid-year  reception  of  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women  was  -held  on  the  evening  of  February  first.  Be- 
sides the  friends  of  the  students  and  the  faculty,  a  number  of 
other  guests  were  present.  They  were  received  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  Armstrong,  Miss  Eastman,  Miss  Hahn,  and  the 
presidents  of  each  college  class — Miss  Edith  Gray,  Miss  Besse 
Johnson,  Miss  Mary  Mellon  and  Miss  Hilda  Berkey.  The 
drawing  rooms  and  halls  were  decorated  with  palms  and  ferns, 
while  the  dining-room  was  prettily  decorated  with  foliage, 
college  and  class  banners.  The  reception  was  informal  but 
pleasant.     Dancing  followed  in  Dilworth  Hall. 

The  college  basket  ball  team  played  against  Pittsburgh 
High  School  on  February  eighth,  on  High  School  floor.  The 
score  was  6  to  3  in  favor  of  the  college  team.  The  line-up  was 
as  follows : 

P.  C.  W.— 6.  P.  H.  S.— 3. 

Virginia  Marshall   Centre Miss  Carson 

Louise  Lafferty Side  Centre Miss  Johns 

Bertha  Schuler  (Capt.) . .  .Forward Miss  Doyle 

Mary  Stehley Forward Doris  Lafferty 

Rose  Wiley   Guard Sarah  Ray 

Margaret  Blair  Guard Gertrude  Kingsbacher 

(Capt.) 

Referees — Miss  Mclntyre  and  Prof.  Sheldon.  Time- 
keepers— Miss  Franson  and  Miss  Van  Tine. 

On  the  evening  of  January  twelfth  nearly  fifty  students, 
together  with  some  of  the  faculty,  visited  Ward-Mackey  Co. 
They  were  taken  through  the  building  where  "Mother's 
Bread"  is  made.  First  the  party  went  to  the  fifth  floor  and 
then  visited  each  floor,  seeing  where  the  flour  is  stored,  where 
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it  is  cleaned,  blended,  mixed,  made  into  loaves,  and  baked,  as 
well  as  where  it  is  made  ready  to  ship.  Everything  was  clean 
and  sanitary  so  that  everyone  who  does  not  eat  their  own 
mother's  bread  should  try  that  of  Ward-Mackey  Co.  After 
the  building  and  equipment  had  been  visited  the  party  were  in- 
vited to  the  Club  Room  where  ice  cream  and  cakes  were 
served.  Each  one  received  a  box  of  crackers  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  Mr.  Kearcher,  the  conductor,  explained  more  fully 
about  the  bread  making.  Miss  Fulton  replied,  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  the  party  for  the  pleasant  evening,  while  the 
students  gave  the  college  yell,  thus  showing  their  apprecia- 
tion. 


PERSONALS. 


Does  everyone  know  that  Cora  has  a  heavy  schedule? 

Question — Does  Virginia   like  olives?     Ask   Margaret. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  was  recently  the  guest  of  her  daughter,  Maria. 

Miss  Skilton  entertained  her  mother  at  the  college  for  sev- 
eral days. 

Found  in  an  English  paper — "The  hen  was  chuckling  to 
her  little  ones." 

Miss  M.   (translating  Latin)  :  "He  scattered  his  hairs  in 
double  quick  time." 

Miss  B.   (in  Bible)  :     "Where  is  Arabia  located?" 
Miss  Mc :    "Away  off  by  itself." 

Miss   Mary   Mellon,   '07,   spent    Friday   evening,   January 
twelfth,  at  the  college  with  Miss  Mary  Lyle. 

Miss   May   Logan,   a   former   student   of   the   college,   is 
spending  the  winter  at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


PERSONALS. 
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Miss  B. :  "I  had  rather  have  been  a  woman  of  Sparta  than 
of  Athens,  because  Spartan  women  got  to  see  the  men." 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  as  house-girls  Miss  Agnes 
Hodgens,  Miss  Carla  and  Miss  Elsie  Jarechi,  Miss  Elma  Mc- 
Kibbon,  and  the  Misses  Gray. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Juniors  are  longingly  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  they  can  become  Omegas.  You  will 
have  to  work  a  little  harder,  Madge. 

Willa:  "Oh,  indeed,  Jupiter  was  a  gay,  old  bird!"  Just 
then  Anna  came  in,  half  heard  the  remark,  and  said,  "Oh  !  you 
are  studying  your  Bible.     I  must  get  at  mine." 

The  latest  book  of  reference  used  by  the  Juniors  is  "The 
Dog  Book."  Miss  Stevenson  understands  all  about  dogs, 
so  if  the  book  is  not  handy,  ask  your  questions  of  her. 

Miss  McKee,  07,  is  going  to  have  an  asbestos  apron  to 
wear  in  the  laboratory.  We  think  the  condition  of  her  dresses 
show  that  she  needs  something  that  will  not  get  full  of  holes. 

Miss  Lewis  requests  that  hereafter  all  contributors  to  the 
Sorosis  sign  at  least  their  class  initials  to  articles  sent  in.  She 
objects  to  having  the  authorship  of  anonymous  contributions 
attributed  to  her. 

Don't  you  think  it  surprising  that  one  of  our  Freshmen 
did  not  know  until  the  other  day  that  there  is  such  a  book  as 
Jonah  in  the  Bible !  When  asked  if  she  had  never  heard 
of  Jonah  and  the  whale  she  replied,  "she  guessed  she  had." 
Wait  until  she  takes  Sophomore  Bible  and  she  certainly  will 
know  all  about  Jonah. 

It  seems  that  more  is  required  of  the  head  of  the  science 
department  than  is  specified  in  the  college  catalogue.  Not 
only  must  the  chemical  properties  of  chloroform  be  treated 
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of  in  the  class  room,  but  an  actual  demonstration  of  the  phy- 
siological effects  of  this  compound  upon  the  feline  species  is 
also  required. 


MUSIC  AND  ART  NOTES. 


The  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  is  now  making  its  Canadian 
tour  so  there  will  be  no  concerts  given  by  it  in  Pittsburgh 
until   March  third. 

The  annual  entertainment  of  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Glee,  Mandolin  and  Banjo  Clubs,  was  held  in 
the  Carnegie  music  hall,  Friday,  February  ninth. 

A  lecture  on  Japanese  art  was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Art  Society  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  the  evening  of  February 
the  eighth.     The  lecturer  was  Sardikichi  Hartman. 

January  twenty-ninth  was  the  date  of  the  concert  given 
by  Miss  Jessie  Maclachlan,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Allegheny. 
Miss  Maclachlan  is  well  known  as  a  singer  of  Scotch  songs. 

An  exhibition  is  being  held  at  Wunderly's  galleries  of  a 
collection  of  portraits — the  work  of  Howard  S.  Hildebrandt. 
He  is  a  Pittsburgh  artist  who  has  obtained  recognition  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

The  famous  Ben  Greet  players  gave  "As  You  Like  It"  at 
Carnegie  Hall  on  February  twenty-first,  and  "Julius  Caesar" 
on  February  twenty-second,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  So- 
ciety. Their  plays  are  all  given  without  any  scenery,  that  the 
attention  of  the  audience  may  not  be  diverted  from  the  subject 
of  the  play  itself. 


EXCHANGES. 
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An  Elgar  program  was  rendered  at  the  last  concert  of  the 
Mozart  Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  thirtieth.  The 
program  included  the  "Dream  of  Gerontius"  and  "The  Banner 
of  St.  George."  The  composer.  Sir  Edward  Elgar  is  an 
Englishman  whose  works  have  recently  been  brought  into 
prominence  and  who,  it  is  said,  bids  fair  to  be  to  choral  music 
what  Wagner  has  been  to  the  opera. 


EXCHANGES. 


The  Washington  Jeffersonian  presents  a  gay  appearance 
with  its  red  and  black  cover. 


Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist 

The  difference  is  droll — 
The  optimist  sees  the  doughnut, 

The  pessimist  the  hole. — Ex. 

"Why,"  asks  a  Missouri  paper,  "does  Missouri  stand  at 
the  head  in  raising  mules?"  "Because,"  said  another  paper, 
"that  is  the  only  safe  place  to  stand." — Ex. 

Football  is  doomed  as  a  college  sport.  Harvard  has 
abolished  the  game.  Yale,  and  other  leading  colleges  are 
likelv  to  follow  Harvard's  lead. — Ex. 


Freshman — I  smell  burning  cabbage. 

Sophomore — You've  got  your  head  too  near  the  fire. — Ex. 


The  "High  School  Journal"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
papers  that  Ave  see.     It  is  typical  of  High  School  life. 
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COLLEGE  CUT  SHOES  IN  PATENT 
LEATHER  AND  CALF  SKIN 
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Geo.  H.  Stoebener, 

6227     PENN, 

6222     FRANKSTOWN,        EAST    END. 

We  Do   Shoe  Repairing 


Two  deacons  once  disputing  about  a  proposed  new  grave- 
yard, one  remarked,  "I'll  never  be  buried  in  that  ground  as 
long  as  I  live."  "What  an  absurd  man,"  said  the  other,  "If 
my  life  is  spared,  I  will." — Ex. 

• 

A  Tragedy  (in  four  acts). 

I.  Cram. 

II.  Exam. 

III.  Flunk. 

IV.     Trunk.  —Ex. 


' 


Concerning  college  football  teams 

Too  oft  it  comes  to  pass. 
The   man   who's   half-back   in   the   field, 

Is  full-back  in  his  class. — Ex. 


Our  sole  aim  is  to  fit  our  patrons  in    SoIe=Fitting  Shoes. 
RECIPROCITY !     A    word    to   the   wise  is  sufficient.     .     . 

6019  PENN  AVENUE 


Bell  1t91  Highland. 
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Expert  needlewomen  have  pronounced  it  the  most  completely  fitted  in  the 
city — the  most  finished. 

We  control  the  services  of  a  number  of  young  women — perhaps  without  a  peer 
in  their  particular  line — who  are  at  all  times  ready  to  give  proper  instruction  and  aid 
you  in  your  selections.  We've  the  news  of  the  latest  embroidery  stitches — we've 
the  various  pieces  ready  for  the  needle — finished  pieces  to  show  the  effects. 

Suggestions  for  original  bits  of  home  decoration  at  every  turn. 

All  equippment  for  the  most  up-to-date  or  elaborate  needlework.  The  art 
store  itself  is  a  flower  of  daintiness  and  completeness. 

Helpful  and  full  to  an  overflow  of  suggestion  for  clever  hands.  A  visit  pays 
for  itself  a  hundred  fold. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    STORE,  327-333    Fifth    Avenue,    PITTSI 

i  % 


The  Wooster  "Voice"  contains  a  plea  for  the  sending  of 
delegates  by  the  different  colleges  to  the  Fifth  Student  Volun- 
teer Convention  to  be  held  in  Nashville. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  Senior 

And  with  a  Senior  stand ; 

A  fountain  pen  behind  my  ear, 

A  note-book  in  my  hand. 

I  would  not  be  an  angel, — 

For  angels  have  to  sing, 

I'd  rather  be  a  Senior 

And  never  do  a  thins:. — Ex. 


Freshman — "I  wonder  if  the  professor  meant  anything  by 
giving  me  this  ticket  to  a  lecture  on  fools?" 
Senior — "Why  ?" 
Freshman — "It  reads,  'admit  one;   " — Ex. 
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Prof. — "Why  don't  you  talk  louder  when  you  recite?" 
Soph. — "A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath." — Ex. 

The  "Tattler"  for  December  contains  some  very  interest- 
ing fiction.  The  story  entitled  "The  Understanding"  is  es- 
pecially good. 

Two  similar  twins  are  we, 

I'm  just  like  him;  he's  just  like  me. 

Now  am   I  him   or  is  he   me? 

Or  are  we  both?     How  can  it  be? 

We  would  be  much  obliged  to  you 

If  you'd  please  tell  us  which  is  who. — Ex. 

The  "Buchtelite"  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  alumni  and  col- 
lege new's  items.  Some  literary  material  would  make  the 
paper  more  interesting. 


The  Central  National   Bank 

OF  WILKINSBURG 
Assets        -        $600,000 

Offers  special  attention  to  the  accounts  of 
women     extending  every    courtesy    possible, 
and  having  a  special  room  set  apart   for  their 
use. 

4  per  cent  interest  on  Savings  Accounts 
Corner  of  South  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

A     LL    that's    Rare 
J~\      and  Beautiful 
in  Gems,  Jewel- 
ry, Silver  and  Works 
of  Art. 

. - — ~. — .— , — ~  — -— - _~~~~~. — 



E.  P.  ROBERTS 

Scientific  Apparatus            Microscopes 
Laboratory  Supplies                   and 
and  Chemicals                       Accessories 

Scientific  Materials  Co. 

Manufacturers  -  Importers 

Phone  936  Grant 

711  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

225   Fifth  Avenue 

PATRONIZE    OUR    ADVERTISERS. 
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GOOD  THINGS  TO   EAT. 


h.  I  Stnuson  li  Co., 

6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 


Phones,      234,  349-      P.  k  A.  362.       City    Store. 
144, 152,153.  P.  L  A,  144.    East  End  Store. 


Oliver   McClintock   Co. 

Carpetings,  Draperies,  Oriental 

and  Domestic  Rugs,  Window 

Shades,  Linoleums. 


ingaman, 

Photography 
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WILKINSBURG 


219  Fifth  Avenue. 
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"Holmes"  is  the  Place— 

The  latest  and  best  in  Stationery 
and  Engraving,  and  all  that  -is  new 
and  good  in  books.    - 

The  Holmes  Company 

3Booftmen,  Stationers 
ano  Bngravers 

602S   PENN  AVENUE 

NEAR  HIGHLAND  EAST  END 


"The  Dawn  of  Prosperity' 
A  BANK  ACCOUNT  is  the  sunrise  that  leads 
us  to  the  noonday  meridian  of  full-fledged  com- 
petency. To  open  the  account  at  the  dawn  ot  1906 
is  wiser  than  at  the  dawn  of  another  year.  We 
will  pay  you  2$  on  checking  accounts  and  i',i  on 
savings  accounts.     Call  or  write  to  us. 

Wilkinsburg  Trust  Company 

RE15ECCA    &    WOOD    ST. 
WILKINSBURG,   PA. 
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Bell  Phone  658-J  Grant 

SPANGLER 
Patent  "Invisible" 

EYEGLASSES 


UNEXCELLED 

For  Accuracy,  Comfort 
and  Neatness 


Free  Examination 


702PENN  AVENUE 

Oculists   Prescriptions   Filled 


Wwi.  T.  Graham. 


CSEPH     CALDutfELL. 


CALDWELL  &  G 

Department  Stores 


708-710      PENN      AVENUE, 
<one    143.  WiLKINSBURG.Pa. 


C.  D.  &  P.  Phone  293  Highland 
&     P.  &  A.  Phone  563  East 


&  Dealers  in  Fine  Family  Groceries, 

¥g  Flour  and  Country  Produce,  Teas, 

®  Coffees,  Spices,  Canned  Goods,  Etc. 

jl  Sheridan  Ave.  and  Rodman  St. 


fine    Ipbotograpbs. 

WALLACE  BUILDING 
Center  and   Htgh!and   Avenues 

Bell  'Phone,  1994  Highland 


OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Capital, 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits, 

OFFICERS  : 


Edwin  Bindley, 

President. 
A.  H.  Patterson, 

Cashier. 


$5©o,ooo 
750,000 


James  McKay, 

Vice  President. 
W.    S.    LlNDERMAN, 

Ass't  Cashier. 


Fine  Art  Glass 


E.  F. 


Artistic  Framing     &    FLE/^S^MT    SI^HT 


U 
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6003  Penn  Avenue, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


is  a  home  where  the  hostess  knows  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Art  Pottery,  Fine  China,  Cut 
Glass,  Banquet  Lamps,  Bric-a-Brac,  Etc. 
Visit  our  store  and  see  the  beautiful  collection 
of  fine  wares.  They  bring  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  their  beauty,  newness 
and  low  prices .j 

T.  G.  EVANS  &  CO., 

642-644  Liberty  Avenue, 


Telephone,   P.    &  A.    141   East     <  Bell  Phone  S66.     P.  &  A.  Main  244.  Pittsburg,  Pa.: 


PATRONIZE    OUR    ADVERTISERS 
WEDDINGS  | 

Girls  when  the  time  comes  to  be  mar- 1$ 
ried,  remember  we  make  a  specialty  of  jjjjj 
serving  weddings  and  will  go  hundreds^ 
of  miles  along  the  line  of  any  of  the  rail-  $ 
roads  to  serve  you.  j® 
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Phones  j*^  Highland 

The  I^ogan  Co, 

Mantels,  Tile,  Marble  Work. 
Chandeliers 


W.  R.  Kuhn  &  Co 


6202  Penn  Avenue  £    >  5929.5931  Baum  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Je-welt 


Repairing  Given  Prompt 
Attention. 


PENN    AVE.,   EAST 

'Phone  488  East. 


Bargains   Throughout    Store 

Goods  marked  to  sell,  if 
prices  are  considered 


6023  Penn  Avenue 


East  End 


Dealer  in 

'resli  and  Smoked  Meats 

OF  ALL  KINDS 
Market  Stands  12  and  14 

ilephcne  Allegheny,  834-C        Allegheny,  Pa. 


sers 


FLORIST, 
345    SIXTH  AVENUE, 


m 


A  choice  and'large  assortment  of 

mi  FLUWEHS 

Alwaj's  on  hand,  from  our 
own  greenhouses  and  else- 
where  

ARTISTIC   DECORATING 

For  Weddings,    Receptions 


or   Dinners. 
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All  orders  are  given  the  most 
careful  attention 

TELEPHONE  23SO. 
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MINES, 

OGANSPORT  STATION 
Allegheny  Valley   R.   R. 

Coal  in  Car  Load    Lots  726    FRICK    BUILDINC 

0 

Physical  Apparatus  for 

Schools  and  Colleges 

Electrical  Instruments  and  Apparatus, 

Meteorological  and  Chemical  Apparatus, 
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The  Fairies'  Dance. 


'Neath    the    swaying',    moonflecked    branches    of   the    ghostly 

forest  trees 
That  stand  huge  sentinels  by  night  to  guard    the     harmless 

sport 
From  the  rude,  unhallowed  presence  of  the  prying  mortal  race, 
In  the  forest's  dim  recesses  countless  fairy  folk  resort. 

The  kindly  moon  to  grace  their  revels  sheds  a  flood  of  radi- 
ance down, 

And  the  breeze,  the  fairies'  minstrel,  sweeps  his  low-voiced 
harp  in  time 

To  the  airy,  flitting  measures  of  the  mystic  fairy  dance. 

Nature  smiles  in  mildest  humor  on  graceful  step  and  soft-sung 
rhyme. 

Hushed,  anon,  the  scene  of  revel  with  the  first  uncertain  light 
of  dawn, 

For  the  moon  no  longer  can  delay  her  path  beyond  the  west- 
ern hill. 

Drowsily  the  fairies  creep  within  their  flower  cradles  to  their 
rest, 

Leave  the  forest  chill  and  lifeless,  in  the  early  morning  gray 
and  still.  —V.  M.  M.,  '06. 


The  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement. 


The  nineteenth  century  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of 
the  world  in  almost  every  direction ;  the  spirit  underlying 
every  activity,  the  current  which  moved  them,  was  radically 
different  from  that  of  preceding  centuries.  Of  this  new  con- 
trolling force,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a  part.   The  time  of  its  development  coincided  with 
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that  of  the  naturalistic  revival  in  France,  of  the  romantic 
school  in  England,  represented  by  Rosetti,  Morris,  Swinburne, 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  of  the  music  of  Schumann, 
Schubert  and  Chopin.  It  was  a  resuscitation  of  art,  or  rather 
a  supplanting  of  the  old  art  by  the  new.  Ruskin  says  that 
it  raised  and  changed  the  spirit  of  modern  art — raised  it  in 
absolute  attainment,  changed  it  in  direction  of  temper.  Prof. 
Ashbee  calls  it  the  first  genuine  note  struck  in  the  direction  of 
an  awakening  to  an  art  consciousness. 

The  origin  of  the  movement,  like  the  introduction  of  most 
new  forces  into  the  world,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
germ  of  the  new  school  is  found  in  the  work  of  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  who,  while  he  did  not  actually  belong  to  the  move- 
ment, held  many  of  its  distinctive  beliefs.  He  thought  that 
in  the  art  of  his  day  there  was  too  much  generalization,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  more  minute  study  of  nature.  He  ex- 
emplified his  belief  in  his  painting  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
About  this  time,  a  young  enthusiastic  artist  was  studying  art 
in  England,  painfully  working  away  at  sketches  of  the  old 
masters,  and  impatiently  awaiting  the  time  when  his  teachers 
would  allow  him  to  begin  work  in  color.  This  youth,  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  saw  Ford  Madox  Brown's  picture,  and  realiz- 
ing that  it  met  his  own  ideals  of  painting,  decided  to  break 
away  from  his  irksome  task,  and  put  into  practice  some  of  the 
ideas  which  were  firing  his  brain.  He  became  an  enthusiastic 
pupil  of  Brown's,  and  at  this  time  he  met  William  Holman 
Hunt,  and  thereafter  shared  his  studio  with  him.  The  two 
young  men  found  that  they  had  much  in  common,  and  when 
John  Everett  Millais  was  discovered  to  be  a  kindred  spirit, 
the  trio  were  ready  to  convert  the  world  to  their  belief. 

They  were  a  band  of  earnest-hearted  young  men,  all 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with  active  minds,  eager  to 
carry  out  the  new  ideas  which  were  crowding  into  them,  and 
clamoring  to  be  expressed.  They  found  that  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  art  of  their  day.  They  saw  that  art  had 
become  commonplace,  because  it  no  longer  was  directly  in- 
spired by  nature.  Convention  and  artificiality  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  truth  of  nature ;  painting  had  become  a  handi- 
craft, instead  of  an  inspiration.     There  was    little    that     was 
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original,  or  spontaneous  in  it ;  the  established  school  merely 
produced  imitations  of  the  old  masters.  They  closely  fol- 
lowed the  traditions  and  methods  of  preceding  art,  with  no 
invention  or  originality  of  their  own.  Instead  of  finding  new 
methods,  they  slurred  over  the  difficulties  they  met,  when 
they  were  unable  to  find  a  solution  in  their  model.  All  sorts 
of  artificial  devices  prevailed,  the  use  of  heavy  shadows  or  of 
foils  of  various  kinds,  to  enhance  the  effect.  Against  all  this 
the  youthful  reformers  protested.  They  saw  the  falsity  of 
the  stereotyped  poses  and  faded  coloring  of  the  old  school,  and 
wanted  above  all  a  scrupulous  imitation  of  nature,  a  revival 
of  the  natural  as  opposed  to  the  artificial.  It  was  a  revolt  of 
"naturalism  against  convention,  sincerity  against  affectation," 
new  men  struggling  for  a  new  art,  a  great  wave  of  freshness 
and  originality.  To  find  examples  of  this  sort  of  art,  they  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  predecessors  of  Raphael, 
when  art  was  simple  and  sincere,  for  the}'  thought  that  even 
Raphael  was  not  inspired  by  nature.  They  accepted  as  their 
teachers  the  Van  E3rcks,  the  Francias,  and  Fra  Angelica,  with 
their  spontaneity  and  fresh,  brilliant  coloring. 

In  1848  their  radical  ideas  were  crystallized  into  actual 
principles.  The  three  friends  were  one  day  taking  tea  at  the 
home  of  Millais.  Millais  showed  them  a  book  of  engravings 
from  the  frescoes  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  at  once  the 
idea  came  to  them  that  here  in  these  old  paintings  their  ideas 
were  exemplified,  and  that  they  were  really  in  sympathy  with 
the  work  of  the  painters  before  Raphael.  Rossetti,  half  in  fun, 
half  in  earnest,  proposed  that  the  form  a  league,  to  be  known 
as  the  Pre-Rahpaelite  Brotherhood,  and  that  they  strike  out 
boldly  from  the  established  art  of  the  day,  and  put  in  form 
their  independent  ideas.  To  this  the  others  eagerly  agreed, 
and  thus  with  these  three  high-spirited  young  men  originated 
the  movement  that  was  to  influence  all  later  art. 

Their  code,  as  given  by  William  Rossetti,  is  embodied 
in  four  principles  : — 

1.  To  have  genuine  ideas  to  express. 

2.  To  study  nature  attentively,  so  as  to  know  how  to 
express  them. 
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3.  To  sympathize  with  what  is  direct  and  serious  and 
heartfelt,  excluding  what  is  conventional,  self-parading, 
learned  by  rote. 

4.  To  produce,  above  all,  thoroughly  good  pictures  and 
statues. 

They  were  not  to  use  general  types  in  their  painting,  but 
were  to  copy  faithfully  the  individual  features  of  the  model 
they  were  representing.  Each  figure  was  to  be  a  portrait,  and 
the  designs  were  to  be  original  and  independent. 

They  agreed  to  try  the  effect  of  their  new  methods  by 
severally  sending  to  the  Academy  pictures  which  should  em- 
body their  new  views.  The  pictures  were  accepted,  hung  in 
the  Academy,  and  created  much  favorable  comment.  The  let- 
ters P.  R.  B.  were  placed  on  each,  but  as  no  one  knew  what 
they  stood  for,  they  were  unnoticed,  until  Rossetti  told  a 
friend  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  letters,  then  all  the  world 
rose  up  against  them.  Their  works  had  been  accepted  as 
masterpieces,  but  their  theories  shocked  the  public.  Someone 
has  said,  "It  seemed  as  if  Raphael  had  become  a  Nelson  or  a 
Wellington,  something  sacred,  and  that  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
declaration  might  be  a  menace  to  the  security  of  the  shores  of 
Britain." 

By  this  time  four  new  members  were  added  to  the 
Brotherhood, — William  Rossetti,  James  Collinson,  Thomas 
Woolner,  and  Frederic  George  Stephens.  The  young  men 
met  daily,  thought  and  worked  together.  In  1850  they  de- 
cided to  issue  a  small  monthly  review,  setting  forth  their  be- 
liefs. It  was  to  be  the  work  chiefly  of  the  seven,  although 
much  was  also  contributed  by  friends.  The  magazine  was 
called  the  Germ,  typifying  the  beginning  of  the  movement  and 
their  belief  in  its  growth.  After  the  second  number,  the  paper 
became  a  total  loss,  for  after  public  opinion  turned  against 
them,  no  sales  were  made.  The  third  and  fourth  numbers  the 
printer  undertook  to  publish  at  his  own  expense,  calling  it  now 
Art  and  Poetry.  These  also  failed,  and  so  no  further  numbers 
were  issued.  The  paper  contained  forty-eight  large  octavo 
pages  each  month,  and  was  illustrated  by  original  etchings. 
Its  main  support  was  from  the  Rossettis.  Dante  Rossetti  fur- 
nished  many   ideas.   William   was  the   editor,   and    Christina. 
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under  the  name  of  Edith  Alley n,  contributed  many  poems. 
Out  of  fifty-one  contributions,  twenty-si:-:  were  from  the  Ros- 
settis,  mostly  poems.  Many  of  Rossetti's  finest  poems,  includ- 
ing the  Blessed  Damozel,  and  some  of  the  sonnets,  were  writ- 
ten for  the  Germ.  Their  idea  was  not  to  sweep  away  the  old 
beliefs  by  violent,  direct  attacks  in  the  paper,  but  by  present- 
ing work  which,  without  comment,  brought  in  a  new  element. 

After  the  failure  of  their  paper  and  the  harsh  attacks  upon 
them,  the  new  movement  seemed  to  be  crushed.  The  leaders 
were  considered  without  the  pale  of  society.  No  one  would  even 
look  at  their  pictures.  The  father  of  one  of  them  was  asked  in 
all  seriousness  if  he  were  not  ready  to  emigrate.  Some  of  them 
were  cast  off  by  their  families,  as  having  disgraced  the  family 
name  by  their  revolutionary  proposals.  Even  Charles  Dickens 
wrote  a  scathing  criticism  in  Household  Words.  At  last  they 
found  a  mighty  champion  in  John  Ruskin.  It  has  been  said 
that  Ruskin  was  a  Pre-Raphaelite,  but  this  is  not  true.  He 
merely  took  the  position  of  spectator,  and  sympathized  with 
the  efforts  of  .the  new  school.  He  saved  the  cause  and  turned 
the  tide  in  favor  of  Pre-Raphaelitism.  By  1856  their  success 
was  assured. 

By  this  time,  however,  their  views  had  become  changed, 
or  rather,  modified.  In  the  early  days  of  the  movement,  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  had  gone  to  the  extreme.  The  views  expressed 
in  the  first  numbers  of  the  Germ  were  more  radical  than  those 
they  held  later,  although  they  probably  were  never  bound 
rigidly  to  all  their  rules.  While  their  principles  were  becom- 
ing fixed,  they  had  used  realistic  methods,  which  they  discard 
ed  later.  In  1857  Millais  left  their  ranks  for  independent  work. 
Sizeranne,  the  eminent  French  art  critic,  says  that  1846  and 
1857  were  the  two  great  dates  in  the  history  of  the  movement. 
"In  1846  Brown  exhibited  his  William,  the  Conqueror;  in  1857 
came  the  defection  of  Millais.  In  1846  one  man  was  trying  to 
create  a  new  movement,  and  could  not  collect  an  army.  In 
1857  every  man  returns  to  his  own  special  work,  like  a  soldier 
to  his  own  fireside.  There  was  nothing  more  to  do ;  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  had  conquered."  But  although  the  artists  of  the 
new  school  could  not  work  together  as  they  had  done  in  the 
first  intense  enthusiasm  of  their  movement,    they    did    each 
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carry  out  the  principles  in  his  own  line,  and  on  a  broader  basis 
than  at  first.  The  key-note  of  all  their  work  was  sincerity. 
They  all  sought  truth  and  beauty  in  their  work,  and  sought  it 
directly,  earnestly.  The  phrase  "Art  for  Art's  sake"  has  been 
applied  to  this  school,  but  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  them, 
for  they  had  a  lofty  purpose  back  of  what  they  did.  They 
sought  fidelity  of  representation,  for  they  were  searching  for 
the  truth. 

These  principles  were  carried  out  by  them  all.  The  period 
of  intense  study  of  the  new  methods  lasted  only  six  or  seven 
years.  So  the  movement  was  both  temporary  and  lasting. 
For  it  did  not  lose  its  influence,  it  merely  spread  it  abroad. 
The  tenets  of  the  Brotherhood  were  more  widely  applied,  and 
ihey  have  more  and  more  become  identified  with  modern  be- 
liefs. All  later  art  has  been  under  their  influence.  Burne- 
jones  is  called  the  continuer  of  the  Rossetti  tradition,  and  al- 
most all  modern  painters  belong  to  this  school.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  originality,  imagination,  love  of  color, 
emphasis  of  detail. 

In  late  times  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  has  found  a 
practical  expression  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement — ro- 
manticism applied  to  everyday  life.  All  modern  schools  of 
decoration  and  design  are  outcomes  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
movement.  They  are  made  possible  only  by  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  new  school.  In  short,  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
movement  has  become  identified  with  our  modern  life,  and 
much  of  the  beauty  we  enjoy  is  to  be  attributed  to  it. 

Elizabeth  Luther  Gary  well  says  of  this  movement : 

"When  we  look  back  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  to  this 
handful  of  Pre-Raphaelites  setting  out  to  conquer  the  Holy 
Land  of  Art,  we  seem  to  be  gazing  on  one  of  the  last  Crusades. 
And  it  may  be  said  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  as  was  said  of  the 
Crusades,  that  it  did  not,  perhaps,  exactly  fulfill  its  purpose, 
but  that  it  realized  a  purpose  more  lasting,  and  more  uni- 
versal." Verna  Maude  Madtes,  '06. 


A  SUDDEN  TRIP  ABROAD. 
A  Sudden  Trip  Abroad. 


"Have  you  read  the  morning  paper,  Elise?  There  has 
been  another  wreck  on  the  Pennsylvania  road." 

"Has  there?  Well,  what  about  it?"  Elise  did  not  appear 
interested,  but  continued  to  eat  her  breakfast,  while  her  sister- 
in-law  read  the  paper. 

"There  was  no  loss  of  life,  but  what  seems  almost  as  bad 
to  me,  the  mail  car  caught  fire  and  the  most  of  its  contents 
were  burned." 

"That  is  nothing  unusual  is  it,  Frances?" 

"Rather;  just  think  of  the  complications  and  troubles  it 
will  cause.     So  much  of  our  life  depends  on  letters." 

"Well,  I  don't  mind.  It  does  not  affect  me.  Since  we 
have  finished  eating,  let  us  go  to  the  music  room  and  look  over 
the  new  music  which  I  bought  yesterday." 

The  wreck  was  forgotten.  A  few  weeks  later  Elise  Ar- 
nold received  a  letter  with  the  Government  post-mark.  She 
was  very  much  surprised,  and  hastened  to  open  it,  being  urged 
to  hurry  by  her  sister-in-law,  who  was  as  curious  as  she. 
Within  the  envelope  was  a  half  burned  ticket,  and  part  of  a 
charred  envelope,  addressed  to  Miss  E.  D.  x\rnold,  Pittsburgh. 
The  post-mark,  street,  and  number  had  been  effaced  by  water 
and  fire. 

"What  is  it?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arnold. 

"Evidently  a  letter  saved  from  that  wreck  we  read  about. 
There  is  no  postmark,  so  I  wonder  whom  it  is  from." 

"Open  it,  Elise.  Just  like  a  woman  to  stand  looking  at  it 
and  wonder  what  she  will  do  next." 

Elise  tore  open  the  envelope  and  gasped :  "Oh !  isn't  this 
fine !  It's  an  invitation  to  spend  a  month  in  Europe  as  a  birth- 
day gift.  All  arrangements  are  made,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is 
to  take  the  steamer  a  week  from — why!  a  week  from  to-day. 
He  says  friends  of  his  will  meet  me  in  Italy." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  Elise,  a  trip  to  Europe! 
Well,  who  is  it  from?    I  see  it  is  type-written." 

"It  is  signed  'Your  loving  brother,'  so  of  course  it  is  from 
Charles.  You  know  my  birthday  was  several  months  ago,  but 
Charles  is  always  a  little  behind  the  times  in  sending  remem- 
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brances.  When  I  saw  him  at  Christmas  he  talked  a  great  deal 
about  Europe.  Well,  he  is  just  the  best  brother.  But  only  a 
week,  Frances !     How  shall  I  ever  get  ready !" 

"I  would  not  plan  that  yet.  Have  you  read  all  that  there 
is  to  the  letter?  It  seems  sort  of  strange.  I  should  think 
Charles  would  have  mentioned  it  to  your  brother  or  to  me. 
Doesn't  he  say  anything  more  about  his  friends  in  Italy?" 

"No,  there  is  only  one  paragraph  to  the  letter.  See,  the 
rest  is  charred  so  badly  that  I  cannot  read  a  word." 

"If  I  were  you,  Elise,  I  would  write  and  find  out  some- 
thing more  definite  from  Charles." 

"I  can't.     I  don't  know  where  he  is." 

'"True  enough.  I  forgot  that  he  was  travelling  for  his 
company.     For  all  I  know  he  may  be  in  California." 

"What  shall  I  do,  Frances?" 

"The  only  thing  I  see  is  for  you  to  go.  It  seems  sort  of  a 
queer  way  for  Charles  to  do.  Let  us  wait  and  speak  to  your 
brother,  to-night." 

"That  does  not  suit  me.  Don't  you  see  how  excited  I 
am?  If  I  go  to  Europe  next  Wednesday,  I  must  do  some  shop- 
ping to-day." 

In  discussing  the  matter,  Mrs.  Arnold  tried  to  persuade 
Elise  to  postpone  her  preparations  until  the  next  day.  But 
she  soon  found  this  was  no  use,  so  somewhat  unwillingly  she 
accompanied  her  to  the  shops  while  she  made  some  necessary 
purchases. 

In  the  evening  the  letter  was  considered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arnold  and  Elise.  Her  brother  Frank  was  quick  at  coming  to 
conclusions  and  thought  that  Elise  ought  to  go.  He  still 
thought  the  whole  matter  unsatisfactory,  but  since  all  the  ar- 
rangements were  made,  she  ought  to  avail  herself  of  the  op- 
portunity. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  Elise,"  he  said,  in  his  abrupt  manner, 
"you  will  need  a  chaperone.  Mrs.  Clare,  the  sister  of  my  sen- 
ior partner,  and  a  number  of  friends,  sail  next  Wednesday,  so 
I  will  put  you  under  their  care  until  you  reach  Naples,  where 
Charles  probably  has  everything  ready  for  you." 

"But  what  steamer  am  I  to  take?  I  cannot  make  out  the 
name  in  the  letter." 
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"That  is  all  right.  In  looking  over  the  paper  I  find  the 
only  ship  that  sails  for  Naples  next  Wednesday  is  the  Princess 
Irene,  and  that  is  the  one  which  Mrs.  Clare  is  to  take. 

Elise  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  felt  that  everything 
would  be  right,  because  Frank  promised  to  accompany  her  to 
New  York.  The  next  few  days  were  very  busy  ones,  but  by 
Tuesday  all  arrangements  were  made.  Elise  had  met  Mrs. 
Clare  and  some  of  her  friends,  and  they,  with  Elise  and  her 
brother,  went  to  New  York  together. 

Elise  left  her  brother  with  some  misgiving,  but  the  voyage 
was  so  pleasant  that  she  had  little  time  to  think  of  her  recep- 
tion in  Naples.  Mrs.  Clare  was  gay  and  charming.  She  easily 
became  acquainted  with  many  interesting  people  and  through 
her,  Elise  had  a  most  delightful  time.  Only  on  the  last  day 
before  Naples  was  reached,  did  Elise  fully  realize  she  must 
leave  her  friends  to  meet  some  strange  people  about  whom  she 
knew  nothing  at  all. 

As  they  were  going  down  the  gang-plank  at  Naples,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Princess  Irene  stepped  up  to  Elise  and 
told  her  that  a  friend  was  waiting  for  her.  He  led  her  a  little 
aside,  and  said  to  a  young  man  who  was  looking  anxiously 
here  and  there: 

"This  is  Miss  Arnold,  Mr.  Myers." 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,  Miss  Arnold.  Your  brother  was 
called  away  by  business  and  so  I  offered  to  accompany  you  to 
the  hotel." 

"My  brother  here  !"  gasped  Elise. 

"Yes,  of  course ;  he  has  been  here  for  several  weeks.  He 
said  that  you  expected  him  to  meet  you." 

Elise  looked  puzzled,  but  could  ask  no  more  questions,  as 
Mr.  Myers  was  hurrying  to  a  conveyance.  All  the  way  to  the 
hotel  he  talked  about  ocean  voyages  so  that  she  was  unable  to 
inquire  about  her  brother.     On  reaching  the  hotel,  he  said : 

"Miss  Arnold,  you  look  tired,  so  I  will  have  you  shown  to 
your  suite  of  rooms  immediately." 

They  were  beautiful  rooms  to  which  Elise  was  taken. 
After  she  had  removed  her  wraps  and  looked  around  she  sat 
beside  the  window  to  wait  for  her  brother. 
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About  two  hours  later  someone  knocked  and  Elise  called 
"Come  in."  The  blood  rushed  to  her  face  as  she  saw  a  strange 
man  enter.  He  stopped  in  astonishment,  but  was  composed 
enough  to  say,  "I  beg  your  pardon.  I  must  have  mistaken  the 
room.    The  concierge  said  that  Miss  Arnold  was  here." 

'So  she  is.  I  am  Miss  Arnold.  Do  you  know  where  my 
brother  is?" 

"No,  but  do  you  know  where  my  sister  is?" 

"No.  I  was  to  meet  my  brother,"  and  she  looked  almost 
ready  to  cry. 

"We  seem  to  be  in  trouble.  You  have  lost  a  brother  and  I 
have  lost  a  sister."  Then  they  both  laughed,  which  made 
them  feel  better  acquainted. 

Then  Elise  told  him  everything,  from  the  wreck  to  the 
time  of  her  arrival  in  Naples.    When  she  had  finished,  he  said : 

"You  must  know  that  my  name  is  Arnold,  too.  My  sister 
— by  the  way,  what  are  your  first  initials?" 

"E.  D." 

"Oh,  that  explains  it.  •  Ethel's  initials  are  E.  D.  also,  and 
she  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  Pittsburgh.  Don't  you 
see  it  is  all  clear  now  ?  The  Government  sent  the  letter  to  the 
wrong  person."  He  smiled,  but  Elise  did  not  feel  in  the  least 
like  smiling.  She  wondered  what  she  was  going  to  do.  Mr. 
Arnold  noticed  her  expression. 

"I  believe  you  said  that  you  had  friends  on  the  steamer. 
Do  you  know  where  they  are  staying?" 

"Yes.     Mrs.  Clare  gave  me  her  address." 

The  next  day  Elise  joined  her  friends  and  continued  her 
sight-seeing  with  them.  Mr.  Arnold  joined  the  party  since  he 
had  been  deprived  of  his  sister  and  since  he  had  planned  to 
follow  the  same  route. 

Some  four  weeks  later,  two  persons  paced  the  deck  of  the 
Princess  Irene.  The  moon  now  and  then  came  forth  from  the 
clouds,  making  the  water  sparkle  and  dance.  Perhaps  the 
beauty  of  the  semi-darkness  moved  Elbert,  perhaps  he  needed 
no  such  influence.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  vows  were 
whispered  then  and  there,  though  to  be  sure  no  one  heard, 
because  of  the  dashing  of  the  billows. 

Lilla  A.  Greene,  1908. 
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The  Ben  Greet  Performance  of  Julius  Caesar. 


The  Ben  Greet  company  consists  of  men  and  women  who 
have  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  drama,  particu- 
larly to  its  early  development.  As  a  result  of  this  study  they 
are  now  giving  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  among  them 
Julius  Caesar,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  way  as  they 
were  given  in  Shakespeare's  time.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
for  them  to  give  absolutely  accurate  representations  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  because  the  whole  surrounding  atmos- 
phere has  changed  so  materially  from  that  time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Elizabethan 
performance  of  a  play  which  we  do  not  have  on  the  stage  of 
to-day,  and  which  attracted  attention  in  the  Ben  Greet  per- 
formance; is  the  trumpeter.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  beginning  of  a  play  he  comes  out  on  the  stage  and  blows  a 
blast  on  his  trumpet.  This  he  does  three  times  at  intervals  of 
about  five  minutes.  The  last  time  he  sounds  the  bugle  call 
and  immediately  after,  the  play  begins. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  costumes  of  the  actors. 
In  Shakespeare's  day  every  actor  dressed  as  he  pleased.  He 
did  not  spend  any  time  hunting  up  the  dress  of  the  historical 
personage  whom  he  represented,  a  point  that  is  so  greatly 
emphasized  on  the  modern  stage,  but  he  merely  wore  the  cus- 
tomary Elizabethan  dress,  often  very  elaborate,  it  is  true.  In 
the  case  of  the  Julius  Caesar  he  added  to  this  dress  the  Roman 
toga,  a  combination  that  seems  rather  incongruous  to  the 
modern  mind. 

Shakespeare's  stage  had  practically  no  scenery,  and  in 
this  respect  the  Ben  Greet  performance  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  Elizabethan  style.  The  only  scenery  in  their  presentation 
of  Julius  Caesar  consisted  of  two  doors  for  the  entrance  of  the 
actors,  and  a  balcony  at  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  stage, 
supported  by  two  pillars.  Two  small  boys  brought  in  and  re- 
moved stools  for  the  actors,  and  this  was  really  the  only  way 
in  which  the  end  of  a  scene  was  marked.  When  their  work 
was  over  the  two  boys  sat  down  at  the  rear  of  the  stage,  oc- 
casionally moving  forward  in  their  eagerness  to  hear  and  see 
what  was  joins'  on.     At  the  end  of  each  act  a  curtain  was 
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drawn  between  the  two  pillars.  It  did  not  rise  like  the  curtain 
of  to-day,  but  parted  in  the  middle.  And  as  the  scenery  re- 
mained unchanged,  there  were  no  delays  between  acts  and  the 
action  was  continuous. 

The  balcony  was  the  center  of  all  the  most  important 
scenes.  Beneath  it  Caesar  sat  in  all  his  power  and  here  he  re- 
ceived his  fatal  wounds.  From  here  Antony  harangued  the 
people,  changing  them,  wild  with  enthusiasm  for  Brutus  and 
assured  that  Caesar  had  died  a  well-deserved  death,  into  a 
raging  mob,  burning  for  vengeance  against  the  conspirators 
who  had  killed  the  noble  Caesar.  Here  Caesar's  ghost  ap- 
peared to  Brutus  as  he  sat,  supposedly  in  his  tent,  the  night 
before  the  fatal  battle  of  Philippi. 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  which  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  could  not  be  shown  in  the  Ben  Greet  performance  is  the 
change  in  the  audience  itself.  In  Shakespeare's  day,  there 
was  no  approach  to  the  orderly  assemblage  of  to-day.  The 
most  fashionable  seats  were  upon  the  stage  itself.  Here  sat 
the  author's  patrons  and  his  rivals,  here  young  gallants  dis- 
played their  finery,  smoking  and  playing  cards,  conversing  the 
while  in  half  audible  tones.  In  the  large  center  of  the  theater, 
called  the  pit,  there  were  no  seats,  and  here  the  "groundlings" 
stood  throughout  the  play,  commenting  on  actors  and  specta- 
tors alike,  sometimes  even  going  so  far  as  to  throw  stones 
at  the  actors,  causing  the  play  to  come  to  an  abrupt  end  and 
the  theatre  to  be  closed.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  refreshment 
venders  moved  about  among  the  groundlings,  selling  their 
wares.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  that  is  farther  removed 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  modern  theatre.  Our  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  Elizabethan  theatre  is  the  circus,  though  even 
this  is  far  more  orderly. 

Yet  it  was  an  audience  capable  of  the  highest  appreciation 
and  filled  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  an  age  when  literature  was 
infusing  its  spirit  into  everyone  and  when  the  drama  was 
patronized  by  people  of  the  highest  culture  and  by  the  com- 
mon classes  alike.  The  queen  herself  showed  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  it  and  dramatic  companies  frequently  performed  be- 
fore her  at  the  court.  Added  to  this  enthusiasm  for  the  drama, 
the  Elizabethan  audience  possessed  a  lively  imagination  which 
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did  not  feel  the  lack  of  scenery.  And  that  their  imagination 
was  brought  into  play  is  shown  in  the  Ben  Greet  presenta- 
tion, for  in  every  scene  the  spectator  has  to  use  his  imagination, 
as  the  scenery  remains  the  same  throughout  the  pla}',  except 
in  minor  details,  such  as  the  bringing  in  of  Caesar's  statue,  of 
Antony's  platform,  or  Brutus'  table.  And  if  there  is  no  change 
in  the  stage-setting  to  show  that  the  scene  is  no  longer  in  the 
street  or  in  Brutus'  home,  but  in  the  senate-house  or  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  imagination  must  supply  this. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  point  that  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  discussion.  Some  people  maintain  that  if  the  public  of  to- 
day cannot  enjoy  a  play  without  scenery  for  the  sake  of  the 
acting  itself,  that  their  taste  is  becoming  depraved.  Others 
say  that  the  scenery  only  heightens  the  dramatic  effect  of  good 
acting  and  consequently  leads  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
play.  Perhaps  the  best  comment  o'n  this  can  be  found  in  the 
attitude  which  Shakespeare  himself  takes  in  this  matter.  He 
felt  that  the  stage  in  his  day  was  inadequate  for  a  proper,  ef- 
fective presentation  of  his  dramas,  a  feeling  which  he  voices 
in  Henry  V  : — 

"Can   this   cockpit   hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France,  or  may  we  cram 
Within  the  wooden  O,  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 


Piece  out  our  imperfections  in  your  thoughts, 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 

And  make  imaginary  puissance. 

Think  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 

Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth. 

For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings, 

Carrying  them  here  and  there." 

But  though  Shakespeare  did  feel  the  limitations  of  his 
stage,  he  accommodated  his  dramas  to  these  limitations.  This 
has  been  clearly  pointed  out  in  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Corbin 
on  "Shakespeare  and  the  Plastic  Stage,"  in  the  March  "Atlan- 
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tic  Monthly."  He  says  that  the  stage  of  Shakespeare  was 
plastic,  symbolic,  not  pictorial  as  it  is  to-clay.  The  galleries  in 
the  Elizabethan  theatre  surrounded  the  stage  on  all  sides 
and  because  of  this  the  scenery  had  to  be  such  that 
it  could  be  viewed  from  all  sides.  This  prevented  the  frequent 
change  in  stage  setting  that  we  find  on  the  modern  stage,  and 
the  interruption  of  the  dramatic  narrative  brought  about  by 
the  intervals  between  these  changes.  It  also  made  possible 
great  rapidity  in  dramatic  narrative  and  Mr.  Corbin  thinks 
that  it  really  heightened  the  dramatic  effect  as  the  mind  was 
left  free  to  attend  to  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  the  actor's 
lines,  and  his  attention  was  not  distracted  by  scenery  that 
really  deadens  the  effect  it  is  trying  to  produce.  He  says : 
"Anyone  reading  the  play  with  regard  to  immediate  theatric 
effect  before  an  Elizabethan  audience  will  own,  I  think,  that 
it  has  an  unusual  measure  of  cencentration,  contrast,  and 
speed  which  in  all  times  and  places  are  the  essence  of  effective 
drama."  C.  L.  W.,  '07. 


"Coals  of  Fire." 


Mrs.  Daugherty's  spare,  meagre  frame  shook  angrily  as 
she  nodded  her  head  vigorously  and  gazed  determinedly  at  her 
husband. 

"As  I  told  you  before,  your  sister  Sarah  Lize  shall  never 
step  inside  my  door  again.  I  guess  I  ain't  forgotten  the  way 
she  insulted  me,  asking  did  I  wash  Saturdays.  If  she  thought 
that  was  all  the  better  housekeeper  I  was,  she  can  think  it. 
You  know  I  ain't  never  liked  Sarah  Lize,  and  last  time  she  was 
here  she  insisted  on  ridding  the  table  and  prying  in  the  cup- 
boards, and  though  I  keep  my  cupboards  clean  enough  for 
anybody  to  see,  I  just  'low  I'm  not  goin'  to  put  up  with  her 
beddying  into  everything.  I  say  again,  Sarah  Lize  ain't  com- 
ing to  my  house,  and  I'll  write  and  tell  her  so." 

Her  husband,  a  patient,  harassed-looking  man,  whose  chin 
receded  and  was  lost  in  his  collar,  looked  pained,  but  only 
murmured,  "Now  Jane,  now  jane." 

"You  hear  what  I  say,  Sarah  Lize  don't  come  a  visitin'  of 
me,  and  I'll  tell  her  so.     She'd  see  at  once  where  the  curtains 
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are  patched  and  Jamie  spilt  the  blueing  on  the  carpet.  I'll 
write  this  very  night,  and  tell  her  she's  not  wanted  at  this 
house." 

Mr.  Daugherty  rubbed  his  forehead  wearily  and  sighed, 
"Now  Jane,  now  Jane,  better  not,  Jane." 

But  that  evening  a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Sarah  Lize 
Daugherty  was  sent  to  the  post  office  by  Jamie.  "I  can  rest 
easy,  she  won't  come  after  this,"  Mrs.  Daugherty  said,  as 
she  gazed  triumphantly  at  the  epistle. 

"Sarah  Lize — 

"We  kin  git  along  well  without  you  here.  You  ain't 
no  use  and  we  ain't  got  the  money  to  board  you,  let  alone  the 
inclination.  Your  sister  by  marriage, 

"Jane  Daugherty." 

A  week  later  a  huge  package  came  to  the  Daugherty's 
which,  when  it  was  opened,  proved  to  be  a  brown  silk  dress  for 
Mrs.  Daugherty.     A  letter  accompanied  it  which  read : 

"Dear  Brother  and  Sister — 

"I  will  have  to  postpone  my  visit  to  you  this  summer, 
though  I  am  very  sorry.  I  will  be  very  busy,  and  so  I  feel  I 
can't  get  awav.  I  send  this  dress  to  Jane,  as  a  thank-you  for 
the  nice  time  she  gave  me  when  I  was  at  your  house  last. 

"Lovingly,  Sarah  Eliza." 

Mrs.  Daugherty's  incredulity  and  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds.  "To  think  she'd  heap  coals  of  fire  on  my  head  like 
this,  and  that  silk  dress,  too,  that  I've  been  wantin'  so  long." 
Mrs.  Daugherty  fairly  wept. 

"Now  Jane,  now  Jane,"  murmured  her  husband. 

"What  did  I  send  that  letter  for?  She  acts  a  lot  better 
toward  me  than  I  ever  did  towards  her,  and  to  think  of  her  for- 
giving me  for  that  letter,  too  !  Samuel  Daugherty,  she's  paid 
me  back  for  that  letter  in  a  nice  way  and  from  now  on  I'm  go- 
ing to  act  half  decent  toward  her." 
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Mrs.  Daugherty  had  not  read  the  newspaper,  in  which 
was  the  following : 

"A  disastrous  collision  occurred  on  the  R.  S.  &  W.  lines 
at  3  A.  M.  this  morning,  when  the  South  bound  express  struck 
an  outgoing  freight  some  five  miles  north  of  the  city.  No  lives 
were  lost,  but  both  engines  were  seriously  damaged,  and  the 
mail  car  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire." 

Virginia  Marshall,  '08. 


Spring. 

It's  fun  in  the  days  of  summer, 

To  go  wading  in  the  creek, 
To  feel  the  water  ripple, 

And  to  hear  the  young  frogs  squeak. 
It's  fun  to  lie  in  a  hammock 

With  nothing  at  all  to  do 
But  to  eat  an  apple  or  read  a  book 

While  above  the  gray  doves  coo. 

And  isn't  it  fun  in  the  autumn 

To  go  to  the  woods  for  nuts, 
And  see  the  gray    squirrels    fly    around 

With  their  queer  little  antics  and  struts? 
The  leaves  on  the  trees  are  red  and  brown 

Instead  of  the  silvery  green, 
The  sun  sets  very  early, 
.     And  the  winds  are  cool  and  keen. 

It's  oh,  so  nice  in  winter, 

When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
To  hear  the  sleigh-bells  jingle 

And  make  their  mery  sound. 
To  watch  the  bobsleds  speeding 

The  length  of  the  icy  hill, 
To  hear  the  shouts  of  the  boys  and  girls, 

WTee  jack  and  tiny  Jill. 


"THE  SEVEN  O'CLOCK  BELL." 


But  the  best  of  all  is  the  Springtime, 

When  all  the  earth  is  glad, 
When  the    trees    put    forth    their    tiny    shoots, 

Why,  how  could  one  be  sad? 
The  birds   fly  in  flocks  from  the  sunny   South 

Chirping  and  singing  in  glee, 
The  other  three  seasons  are  all  very  nice, 

But  the  Spring  is  the  time  for  me. 

Cornelia   Bullock. 
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'The  Seven  O 'Clock  Bell." 


I  once  spent  the  summer  in  a  quaint  old  college  town 
where  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  every  morning  at  seven 
by  the  pealing  of  the  old  college  bell. 

One  day  I  was  strolling  over  the  campus,  when  I  met  the 
janitor,  an  old  man  who  had  been  there  so  long  as  to  seem 
almost  a  part  of  the  college.    I  stopped  for  a  chat  with  him. 

"Are  vou  the  one  who  rings  the  bell  every  morning  at 
seven?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "and  I've  had  the  ringin'  o'  that  bell  fur 
nigh  onto  twenty-five  year,  and  never  onct  has  it  missed  a 
ringin'  at  the  right  time.  It  came  purty  nigh  missin'  one 
mornin'  though.  Let  me  see,  it  was  on  a  cold  winter  mornin' 
'bout  ten  year  ago.  I  come  over  at  five  o'clock  as  usual  to 
make  the  fires  ;  it  was  when  we  was  a  usin'  coal  stoves,  and 
arter  I'd  got  the  fires  rightly  started,  I  was  a  lookin'  .'round 
to  see  if  everything  was  all  right,  when  I  seen  the  clapper  was 
gone  from  the  bell.  Right  away  I  knowed  what  hed  done  it ; 
them  student  boys  had  been  up  to  their  pesky  tricks  again. 
They'd  tried  things  afore,  and  I'd  always  got  ahea&  of  'em 
somehow,  but  I  was  shure  in  a  fix  this  time.  I  most  generally 
had  two  or  three  extry  clappers  on  hand,  but  this  time  I  was 
clean  out.  What  was  I  to  do?  It  was  then  six  oclock,  only 
an  hour  till  time  for  the  bell  to  ring. 

"I  thought  o'  borrowin'  the  clapper  from  the 
Methodist  church  bell,  so  I  called  my  boy  Jake  and 
I  says  to  him,  'Jake,'  says  I,  'You  go  over  to  the 
parson's  and  ask  him  fur   to  loan  us  the  clapper  from     the 
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church  bell.'  So  Jake  he  went  over  to  the  parson's,  but  the 
parson  didn't  have  the  church  keys,  they  was  out  to  the  sex- 
ton's house,  and  he  lived  nigh  onto  a  mile  from  town.  I  hated 
most  awful  to  let  seven  o'clock  go  by  and  that  bell  not  ring,  so 
I  tho't  I'd  go  over  to  the  parson's  and  see  what  I  could  do. 
Well,  the  parson  still  didn't  have  any  keys,  but  he  said  as  how 
his  boy  could  jump  on  the  horse  and  go  arter  them  in  little 
or  no  time.  So  I  went  back  to  the  college  to  wait  fur  the  boy 
to  fetch  the  keys ;  it  was  twenty  minutes  arter  six  and  I  was  a 
beginnin'  to  feel  purty  shaky  'bout  gittin'  the  bell  rung  on 
time. 

"I  waited  fur  twenty-five  minutes  and  was  nigh  ready  to 
give  up  gittin'  it  rung,  when  I  heard  the  clatter  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  outside.  I  went  out  and  shure  'null  thar  was  the  clapper 
and  the  boy.  I  took  the  clapper  and  went  up  to  the  belfry, 
thinkin'  as  how  everything  was  a  goin'  to  turn  out  all  right, 
but  when  I  tried  the  clapper,  it  was  too  big.  I  looked  at  my 
watch  an'  it  was  three  minutes  o'  seven,  too  late  to  go  for  an- 
other clapper,  so  I  called  to  my  boy  Jake-  and  I  told  him  fur 
him  to  pull  the  rope  when  I  hollered  and  I'd  hold  the  clapper. 
So  Jake  he  pulled  the  rope  and  I  held  the  clapper  where  the 
bell  would  strike  it  when  it  swung,  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
t'other.  When  the  bell  hit  the  clapper  the  first  time  it  knocked 
me  clean  over,  but  I  managed  to  get  up  and  hold  it  on  t'other 
side,  an'  so  the  bell  was  rung.  I  tell  you  them  student  fellows 
has  to  get  up  mighty  early  to  git  ahead  of  old  Dave." 

M.  E.  C,  09. 


Break,  Break,  Break. 


Break,   break,   break, 

On  the  cold  grey  stone,  oh,  see ! 

For  it  seems  the  "K"  bulbs  are  shattered 

Whenever  touched  by  me. 

Oh  well  for  the  lover  of  Greek, 
Who  digs  at  her  roots  all  day! 
Oh  well  for  the  student  of  Math. 
Who  thinks  working  "logs."  is  play ! 
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And  the  merry  throng  go  on 
Into   the  sun's   bright  ray. 
But  oh  for  the  student  of  Chem., 
She  works  in  the  Lab.  all  day. 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  the  cold  grey  stone,  oh  see ! 

For  the  breakage  bill  for  all  this  glass, 

Will   surely  come  back  to  me. 

W.  McN., 
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Editorial. 


A  movement  which  has  of  late  caused  much  interest  in 
the  literary  world  is  the  Celtic  revival  which  has  for  its  object 
the  establishing  and  perpetuating  of  the  rule  of  the  Celt  over 
the  minds  of  men — which  aims  to  make  the  Celt  supreme  in 
literature  as  the  Greeks  have  always  been.  Many  of  us  have 
heard  but  little  of  this  movement,  and  there  may  be  those  who 
do  not  know  the  strange  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  identity 
of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  writers  of  the  Celtic  school. 
In  the  last  four  years  much  has  been  heard  of  a  certain  Fiona 
Macleod.  Her  writings  were  airy,  delicate  and  fanciful  and. 
as  all  critics  agreed,  showed  a  fine  delicacy  of  touch  only  to  be 
given  by  a  woman's  hand.  But  of  her  personality  or  of  her 
life  nothing  whatever  was  known.  She  evidently  lived  in  the 
heart  of  the  Highlands  where  all  the  mystic  influences  of  that 
wildly  beautiful  country  might  work  upon  her.  But  beyond 
this,  nothing  could  be  even  conjectured,  for  those  who  knew 
anything  about  her  kept  their  secret  well.     But  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  this  year,  the  well  known  author  and  critic,  William 
Sharp,  died  in  Sicily.  After  his  death,  his  wife  revealed  to 
the  world  a  secret  which  he  had  authorized  her  to  give,  that 
he,  the  critic,  the  man  of  affairs,  was  Fiona  Macleod. 

It  seemed  at  first,  almost  impossible  that  William  Sharp 
should  have  conceived  these  strangely  mystic  tales.  His  life 
after  he  grew  to  manhood,  had  been  a  busy  and  eventful  one. 
He  had  traveled  widely  and  his  time  had  been  occupied  with 
many  duties.  Where  could  an  explanation  be  found?  It  was 
true  that  in  his  childhood  and  youth  he  had  lived  among  the 
Highlands,  that  his  mind  had  been  saturated  with  Celtic 
legend,  and  that  he  had  loved  it  well.  But  even  this  failed  to 
account  for  his  power.  Perhaps  the  better  explanation  is  one 
made  by  a  certain  writer  who  says  that  Mr.  Sharp  must  have 
possessed  a  dual  nature — that  he  was  a  man  and  a  woman  in 
one — and  that  the  two  always  seemed  entirely  distinct  from 
each  other. 

But  even  though  we  cannot  explain  how  it  could  be, 
the  fact  remains,  and  we  must  accept  the  works  of  Fiona 
Macleod  as  those  of  William  Sharp.  Of  these  works  it  has 
been  said :  "They  express  sensibility,  melancholy,  passion  for 
the  supernatural  and  intimacy  with  nature."  From  the  titles 
alone  we  could  gain  a  little  idea  of  the  contents,  as  for  in- 
stance, "The  Winged  Destiny,"  "Celtic  Tales  Retold,"  "The 
Dominion  of  Dreams,"  "The  Magic  Kingdom,"  and  many 
others.  A  comparison  has  been  drawn  between  this  strange 
story  and  that  of  Macpherson  and  his  Ossian.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference,  for  Macpherson  tried  to  pass  off  his  writing 
as  that  of  the  old  bards,  while  Mr.  Sharp  has  written  works  of 
such  genius  that  men  can  hardly  believe  he  wrote  them.  The 
last  is  much  the  greater  "literary  deception"  of  the  two. 

William  Sharp  has  passed  away,  but  the  wild  and  beauti- 
ful work  that  he  has  left  will  still  help  in  the  movement  he  had 
so  closely  at  heart.  As  some  one  has  truly  said :  "Fiona 
Macleod  is  fitted  to  be  that  for  which  she  longed — a  Celtic 
William  Morris." 


24  ALUMNiE. 

Alumnae  Notes. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Pew  is  again  a  resident  of  the  college. 

Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Davis  sailed  on  March  first  for  Europe 
where  she  is  to  spend  some  months  in  travel. 

The  Decade  Club  II.  met  March  ninth  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Clara  Littell.     The  "Tale  of  Two  Cities"  was  discussed. 

Mrs.  Ferry  of  Drane,  Texas,  spent  some  time  in  Pitts- 
burgh this  winter,  visiting  her  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Sands. 

Miss  Jessie  Gray  did  not  return  to  the  United  States  with 
her  parents,  but  remained  in  Leipsig  to  study  music  and  lan- 
guages. 

Miss  Jennie  McSherry  recently  returned  to  Pittsburgh. 
She  gave  a  luncheon  to  her  class  (1903)  at  her  home  on  South 
Negley  avenue. 

A  very  quiet  wedding  occurred  February  tenth,  when 
Miss  Harriet  Duff  and  Mr.  John  M.  Phillips  were  married. 
At  present  they  are  east. 

Miss  Lida  Young  took  part  in  a  little  farce  at  Y.  W.  C.  A.. 
"Fads  and  Fancies,"  which  was  so  well  received  that  a  second 
performance  was  solicited  and  given  in  February. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Miss  Edna  McKee,  chairman, 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Barker,  Airs.  W.  M.  Stevenson,  Airs.  George  Por- 
ter and  Aliss  Harriet  Kerr,  were  in  charge  of  a  Pennsylvania 
College  booth  at  A.  C.  A.  musicale.  There  was  a  splendid 
display  of  P.  C.  W.  colors,  banners,  and  views,  which  were 
much  admired. 
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College  Notes. 


The  regular  Omega  meeting  was  held  March  first.  The 
members  are  now  proudly  wearing  their  pins. 

February  twenty-second,  Washington's  birthday,  was  ob- 
served as  a  holiday,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  students. 

One  Friday  night  this  month,  a  number  of  both  faculty 
and  students  were  entertained  by  the  Misses  Jarecki.  There 
were  real  good  things  to  eat,  among  them  a  fine  home-made 
cake. 

* 

Miss  Baldwin  was  recently  entertained  by  her  table-com- 
panions. The  occasion  was  her  birthday.  She  received  a 
number  of  fitting  gifts  with  which  to  pass  away  her  vacant 
hours. 

Miss  Holman  entertained  her  archeology  class,  February 
21.  Blue  prints  of  many  statues  and  buildings,  which  have 
been  studied  in  class,  were  passed  around.  A  very  pleasant 
time  was  spent  in  guessing  them  and  as  a  reward  the  girls  kept 
the  prints  as  souvenirs. 

An  informal  lunch  was  again  given  February  twenty- 
eighth,  by  the  Sophomores,  in  honor  of  their  president,  Miss 
Mellon.  Miss  Green  their  honorary  member,  was  also  pres- 
ent. A  most  delightful  hour  was  spent.  Contrary  to  social 
etiquette,  the  guest  of  honor  cleaned  the  room  after  the  fun 
was  over. 

The  basket-ball  team  had  a  very  pleasing,  though  infor- 
mal, luncheon,  February  21.  There  were  plenty  of  good 
things  to  eat.  The  only  draw-back  was  the  popularity  of  Miss 
McAteer,  who  was  so  often  called  to  the  'phone  that  the  girls 
feared  she  would  have  nothing  to  eat,  especially  as  they  kept 
on  eating  to  keep  her  company. 
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Lately  the  following  books  have  been  added  to  the  col- 
lege library: 

Garnett-Gosse — An  Illustrated  History  of  English  Liter- 
ature.    4  volumes. 

Stopford  Brooke — On  Ten  Plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Dawson— Makers  of  English  Fiction. 

Von  Mach — A  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture. 

Herbert  Paul — A  History  of  Modern  England  4  volumes. 

Ramsay — Geography  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  German — 

Goethe — Fifteen  volumes. 

Lessing — Five  volumes. 

Schiller — Fifteen   volumes. 

The   college  basket-ball   team   played   against   Allegheny 
High  School,  March  eighth,  on  High  School  floor.    The  score 
was  4 — o  in  favor  of  the  P.  C.  W.     The  line-up  was  as  follows : 
A.  H.  S.— o.  P.  C.  W.— 4. 

Miss  Kenneweg Centre Miss  Marshall 

Miss  Lewinson Side-centre Miss  Lilla  Greene 

Miss  Price Forward.  .  Miss  Mary  Stahley,  Capt 

Miss  Mary  Lee Forward Miss  Bertha  Schuler 

(Capt.)  Violet  Richardson. .Guard Miss  Rose  Wiley 

Miss  Grace  Gill Guard Miss  Margaret  Blair 

Referees — Miss  McAteer  and  Mr.  Thomson. 

Time-keepers — Miss  Maud  Kellerman  and  Prof.  Finch. 
Miss  Louise  Lafferty  played  side-centre  during  the  second 
half. 

The  residents  of  the  College  did  not  forget  St.  Valentine's 
day,  though  they  were  a  little  late  in  celebrating  it.  The 
college  dining  room  presented  a  most  festive  appearance  on 
the  evening  of  February  the  sixteenth.  The  long  tables  were 
arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  while  in  the  centre  of  this 
there  was  a  smaller  table  well  laden  with  valentines.  Scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  cloth  of  each  table  were  tiny  red  paper 
hearts  and  little  gilt  darts,  which  served  for  place-cards. 
Hearts  of  all  sizes  hung  from  the  chandeliers  and  from  ribbons 
stretched  between  them.     Ferns  and  palms  were  artistically 
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arranged  about  the  room.  After  the  dinner  was  about  finished 
the  valentines  from  the  center  table  were  handed  around, 
each  person  receiving  some  pretty  remembrance,  candy  or 
flowers,  among  them  many  bunches  of  English  violets. 

The  same  evening  the  House  Girls  gave  a  dance  in  Dil- 
worth  Hall  in  honor  of  the  faculty.  The  valentine  idea  was 
caried  out  here  by  the  pretty  heart-shaped  programs. 


PERSONALS. 


Advice  to  Miss  M.,  a  Sophomore:  "Use  fewer  words  and 
say  more." 

Miss  G.,  in  Glee  Club — I  get  off  the  pitch  when  I  open 
my    mouth. 

Madge  says  that  all  of  her  uncles  are  preachers  except 
her  father  and  another  uncle. 

Mrs.  Sloane  and  Miss  Sloane,  of  Bellevue,  were  the  guests 
of  Miss  Holman  February  fifteenth. 

Miss  McNitt  recently  entertained  Miss  Kratz,  a  former 
gymnasium  instructor  at  the  College. 

Although  we  know  that  we  have  a  Freshman  who  is  very 
young,  we  did  not  suppose  the  year  of  her  birth  was  19001,  as 
she  says  it  is. 

Two  months  before  moving  is  done  in  the  city,  moving- 
day  came  at  the  College.  It  was  a  regular  epidemic,  being 
very  pleasant  sometimes,  but  decidedly  unpleasant  when  on 
a  dark  night  you  stumbled  over  a  trunk  or  a  chair  which 
blocked  the  hall. 
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A  maid  there  is  with  curly  teeth  and  flying  hair, 
If  any  mischief  happens  she  is  always  there. 

? 

She  talks,  and  talks  all  the  while. 
With  a  most  engaging'  smile ; 
She  has  reduced  her  talking  to  an  art, 
And  with  it  has  affected  many  a  heart. 

Another  lass  is  bright  and  gay, 

Alas !  she  is  a  chicklet  fiend,  they  say. 

? 

But  one  there  is,  a  fair  maid  too,  but  she  likes  fudge, 
And  if  her  friends  have  candy,  she  will  never  budge. 

? 

A  lass  there  is  with  raven  hair, 
Who  is  as  stubborn  as  she's  fair. 

? 

Miss  H.  doth  live  a  life  of  woe 
When  she  forgets  to  make  her  bed, 
Her  room-mate  says  "I  told  you  so," 
And  then  some  naughty  words  are  said. 

?  ?  ?         (House-Girls.) 
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The  Pittsburg  Orchestra  has  returned  from  a  very  suc- 
cessful tour  throug  Canada,  and  is  now  giving  its  concluding 
concerts  in  Pittsburg. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  6,  the  Mozart  Club  gave  the 
last  concert  of  its  twenty-eighth  season,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  McCollum.  Hay  den's  "Creation"  was  the  work 
chosen  for  this  performance.  The  chorus  was  assisted  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Orchestra  and  three  soloists,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark, 
Dan  T.  Bedoe  and  E.  Curtis  Clark. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  twenty-third,  a  recital  was 
given  by  the  Music  Department.  Miss  Faunce  was  absent, 
but  Miss  Cory  kindly  granted  the  requests  of  friends  and  de- 
lighted them  with  a  very  pretty  vocal  selection : 
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Recital  Programme. 

I.  Erotikon    Grieg 

Miss  Gilcrest. 

II.  Two  Larks Leschetisky 

Miss  Davis. 

III.  The  Song  my  Heart  is  Singing Hawley 

Miss  Webb. 

IV,  To   Spring    Sinding 

Miss   Faunce. 

V.  The  Spring  has  Come   White 

Miss  Lovvry. 

VI.  Waltz  de  Concert    Wienauski 

Miss  Webb 

VII.  Serenade Weckerlin 

The    Misses:    Lowry,    Butler,    Coulter,   Jarecki,    Greene, 

Lewis,  Hoyt,  Kirkwood,  Webb,  Mellon,  Weiss,  Gray. 


EXCHANGES. 


The  "Lesbian  Herald"'  contains  an  interesting  article  on 
"Browning  as  a  writer  of  love  poems." 

Wooster  won  first  place  in  the  Ohio  Inter-Collegiate 
Oratorical  Contest  held  at  Granville,  Thursday,  February  22. 

"He   sent  his   boy   to  college, 
And  now  he  cries,  alack ! 
He  spent   ten  thousand  dollars, 
And  got  a  quarter-back." — Ex. 

An  inter-collegiate  debate  has  been  arranged  between  the 
second  teams  of  State  College  and  Juniata.  The  teams  will 
debate  the  question :  "Resolved,  That  insurance  companies 
should  be  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  government." 
The  debate  will  be  held  at  Huntingdon  some  time  during  the 
Spring  term. — Juniata  Echo. 


EXCHANGES. 


COLLEGE  CUT  SHOES  IN   PATENT 
LEATHER  AND  CALF  SKIN 


.  Stoeben 


PENN, 

FRANKSTOWN,       EAST    E 

We  Do   Shoe  Repairing 


Wooster  was  represented  by  seven  students  at  the  Inter- 
national Student  Volunteer  Convention  held  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.     The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  sent  three  delegates ;  the  Y.  M.  C. 

A.   four. 

The  article  in  the  "Muhlenberg,"  entitled  "Milton's  Sa- 
tan," is  good,  but  we  think  the  opening  statement,  "Of  all  the 
characters  English  Literature  has  produced,  Milton's  Satan 
is  the  most  interesting."  is  a  little  strong. 

At  the  opening  of  the  winter  term,  January  2,  Dr.  Record 
said  among  other  things  in  his  address  to  the  students :  "Let 
it  be  written  in  large  letters  on  memory's  page  that  the  best 
thing  you  can  get  here  or  at  any  other  educational  institution 
is  the  trained  capacity  for  mental  labor,  rapid,  sustained,  in- 
tense."— Pikeville  Collegian. 


Our  sole  aim  is  to  fit  our  patrons  in    Sole=Fitting  Shoes. 
RECIPROCITY!     A    word    to   the   wise  is  sufficient.     .     . 
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Fancy-land. 

It  was  in  the  long,  long  ago, 
Where  the  tides  of  time  never  flow. 

A  child,  I  lived  in  love-lands. 

In  the  realms  of  delight, 
Where  were  joy  and  sunshine 

And  all  things  clearly  bright. 

In  summer,  stars  were  play-grounds 
Which  the  moonlight  made  dim. 

And  there  the  hazy  dream-thoughts 
Played  by  the  cloud's  faint  rim. 

And  in  the  yellow  dawning 

On  the  clouds  I  calmly  sailed, 
Beyond  the  skies  I  wandered. 

Till  the  earth  seemed  far  and  veiled. 

Sometimes  in  long-forgotten, 

Silent  woodlands  I  played*, 
The  dizzy  sounds  of  summer 

Made  sweet  music  where  I  strayed. 

The  clustering,   fairy   flowers 

Turned  their  faces  up  to  me, 
And  told  a   magic  story 

Of  lands   I   fain  would   see. 

It  was  in  the  long,  long  ago, 
WThere  the  tides  of  time  never  flow. 

L.  A.  G.,  '08. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  SHELLEY. 
The  Personality  of  Shelley. 


There  are  many  people  in  the  world  whom  we  at 
once  set  down  as  commonplace,  and  again  there  are  those 
whose  noble  lives  and  fine  qualities  make  them  deserve  to 
be  placed  on  a  higher  level  in  our  estimation.  But  sometimes 
there  is  born  into  the  world  one  who  seems  a  being  apart 
from  others,  who  flashes  before  the  eyes  of  men  like  some 
star  which  passes  in  its  short  but  brilliant  course — bright  while 
it  lasts.  Such  a  man  was  Shelley.  It  seems  as  if  he  could 
not  be  compared  to  others,  for  he  is  utterly  different  from 
the  common  everyday  man  or  woman,  and  different  as  well 
from  most  other  men  of  genius.  Shelley  did  not  live  in  the 
world  of  material  things.  He  lived  in  his  own  thoughts,  in  his 
imagination.  All  through  his  life  he  was  ruled  by  his  im- 
agination and  by  his  impulses.  His  was  a  dreamy  thought- 
ful nature,  not  one  which  could  judge  as  to  practical  everyday 
matters.  But  this  very  lack  of  what  is  sometimes  known  as 
"common  sense"  caused  much  of  the  charm  of  Shelley's  per- 
sonality. His  fervor,  his  impulsiveness,  his  passion,  made 
him  possess  something  of  fascination  for  those  who  met  him 
as  friends,  though  it  merely  made  him  an  object  of  wondering 
contempt   to   the   matter-of-fact   mind. 

From  the  time  of  his  childhood  till  his  early  death,  the 
same  qualities  were  dominant  in  Shelley's  nature.  As  the 
child  had  been  so  was  the  man.  In  the  boy  the  dreamy  im- 
aginativeness had  been  apparent ;  even  as  a  child  he  had  shown 
his  hatred  of  tyranny  and  his  love  for  liberty ;  as  a  child  he 
felt  the  passionate  desire  for  friendship  and  the  bitterness  of 
being  misunderstood.  So  we  are  not  surprised  when  we  find 
Shelley  before  he  was  fully  grown  to  man's  estate,  mingling 
with  all  his  fiery  ardor  in  the  battle  for  liberty.  Revolution 
was  his  desire,  for  he  could  not  go  half-way  in  the  matter; 
he  was  not  one  who  could  wait  patiently  for  peace  to  come 
out  of  trouble.  But  his  nature  demanded  immediate  action 
and  so  he  went  forward  in  the  cause  that  he  had  taken  up 
and  tried  to  infuse  his  own  passion  into  the  minds  of  others. 
Yet  he  was  not  like  Byron.  As  Dr.  Dawson  says,  in  his 
"Makers  of  Modern  English" :  "Byron's  voice  was  the  cry  of 
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despair ;  Shelley's  the  trumpet  voice  of  perpetual  hope,  .  .  . 
he  believed  in  an  age  of  unrestrained  personal  liberty  and 
consequent    happiness." 

This  belief  of  his  concerning  the  world  in  general,  seems 
also  to  have  had  its  influence  upon  his  own  personal  life.  He 
could  not  be  bound  clown  by  ordinary  restraints  and  could 
not  live  by  the  laws  laid  down  by  others.  Here,  as  always, 
impulse  and  theory  ruled  him.  Of  worldliness  he  had  not 
a  trace.  He  was  sincere  in  his  acts  and  generous  in  his  im- 
pulses. His  marriage  with  Harriet  Westbrook  was  brought 
about  because  of  his  generous  sympathy  for  her ;  his  conse- 
quent unhappiness  was  intensified  by  his  extreme  sensitive- 
ness and  yearning  for  true  friendship.  In  Mar}^  Godwin  he 
found  a  nature  which  could  comprehend  his  own  and  give  him 
something  in  return  for  that  which  he  above  all  others  was 
able  to  give — warm-hearted  love. 

Yet  even  though  happy  in  her  affection,  Shelley  often  felt 
a  spirit  of  weariness  and  discouragement.  His  love  for  beauty 
in  life  and  thought  was  so  deep  and  true  that  he  could  never 
attain  to  his  idea  of  perfection.  He  himself  said:  "Mine  is  a 
life  of  failures."  But  yet  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he 
would  ha\re  really  wished  to  ever  fully  gain  his  ideal.  Its 
grandeur  was  largelv  owing  to  its  ^insurmountable  height. 
Shelley  himself  felt  that  disappointment  was  in  a  sense  nec- 
essary to  his  happiness  and  his  highest  good. 

Something  of  this  sadness  which  he  often  felt  is  heard 
in  his  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind"  when  he  prays  : 

"Oh  i  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 

I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life !     I  bleed ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 

One  too  like  thee:  tameless  and  swift  and  proud." 

The  sensitive  highly  wrought  nature  of  the  poet  was 
thus  quickly  moved,  whether  it  was  love,  friendship,  joy  or 
sorrow,  and  each  was  felt  by  him  in  its  utmost  strength.  He 
was  unworldly,  impulsive,  imaginative,  sensitive,  passionate. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  was  about  him  an  atmosphere 
of  childlikeness  which  he  never  lost.    Professor  Dowden  savs : 
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"He  was  in  truth  an  eternal  child.  He  was  unfitted  for  the 
rough  shocks  of  life,  and  never  grew  familiar  with,  or  tolerant 
of,  the  compromises  on  which  society  is  built.  When  he  be 
lieved  in  an  idea  he  was  always  ready  to  carry  it  to  its  utmost 
logical  sequence,  and  to  suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  for- 
swear it."  Thus  was  Shelley,  the  poet,  the  idealist,  a  true 
and  warm-hearted  friend  and  a  man  faithful  to  his  duty  as 
he   saw   it. 

The  fascination  which  was  felt  in  Shelley's  presence, 
resulting  from  his  simple  and  sincere  enthusiasm,  is  still  felt 
when  we  hear  the  sweet,  wild,  often  sad,  music  of  his  lyrics. 
The  passion  and  imagination  they  express  are  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  the  poet's  feeling.  We  should  expect  to  find  in 
them  an  unrestrained  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  Shelley, 
and  so  it  is.  Listening  to  these  songs  we  understand  how 
it  may  be  said  of  him :  "His  life  was  so  purely  one  of  the 
imagination  that  he  seemed  outside  the  world  of  common 
human  action,  with  its  customs'  built  upon  the  traditions  of 
centuries  and  its  prudence  taught  by  the  sorrows  of  experi- 
ence." In  spite  of  his  mistakes,  in  spite  of  the  wrong  things 
which  he  did,  Shelley  claims  our  sympathy  and  compels  our 
admiration.  A.  G.  W.,  '06. 


A  Vision  of  Essayists. 


One  winter  evening  I  was  idly  turning  over  the  pages 
of  the  Essays  of  Elia,  stopping  to  read  any  especially  attrac- 
tive bit  that  caught  my  eye.  I  had  just  finished  the  last 
of  Old  China,  when  the  book  suddenly  seemed  to  grow  heavy, 
and  I  let  it  fall  to  the  floor  beside  me.  With  the  spell  of 
Lamb  still  upon  me,  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and  half- 
drowsily  watched  the  curling  flames  leaping  high  on  the 
hearth.  I  wondered  why  it  was  that  I  never  met  any  Elias 
or  Cousin  Bridgets,  and  was  wishing  that  I  had  lived  in  the 
time  of  my  favorite  essayist,  and  might  at  least  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  him  and  of  his  friends.  I  was  pleased  with  the 
idea,  and  dreamily  tried  to  construct  in  my  imagination,  at 
least,  such  a  delightful  picture,  when  suddenly  I  found  that 
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the  book  and  the  fire  had  vanished,  and  that  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  entirely  different  scene. 

I  looked  around  me,  and  through  my  bewilderment  tried 
to  find  some  explanation  of  what  I  saw.  I  was  in  a  large, 
rather  gloomy  room  furnished  with  heavy,  odd-looking  furni- 
ture which  I  recognized  as  being  like  some  I  had  seen  in  an 
antique-shop,  and  had  been  told  belonged  to  the  time  of  George 
IV.  Through  the  window  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  charming  mea- 
dows and  woodland,  but  all  was  wrapped  in  a  heavy  fog,  and 
the  air  looked  damp  and  misty,  so  I  gladly  fixed  my  attention 
on  the  fascinating  scene  within.  Never  was  there  a  room  in 
such  confusion.  It  was  literally  filled  with  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  books.  The  great  book-cases  were  filled  with 
them,  but  they  seemed  to  have  over-flowed  into  the  room. 
There  were  piles  of  them  strewn  in  the  utmost  disorder  all 
over  the  room,  interspersed  with  great  heaps  of  loose  papers 
in  a  like  degree  of  confusion.  I  noticed  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  nearest  volumes,  and  saw  that  they  were  German 
books,  mainly  German  philosophy.  A  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  was  piled  high  with  more  papers  and  more  books, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  stood  a  huge  tea-pot. 

Fascinated  by  the  queer  jumble  before  me,  I  had  not 
before  given  attention  to  the  occupants  of  the  room,  although 
aware  that  there  was  someone  present.  But  now  in  a  great 
arm-chair  I  saw  a  tiny  specimen  of  humanity,  fragile  and  eerie- 
looking.  His  face  was  white  and  drawn,  and  had  a  nervous, 
hunted  expression.  He  was  rapidly  drinking  cup  after  cup 
of  strong  tea  from  the  great  tea-pot  beside  him,  and  listening 
to  the  conversation  of  another  man  sitting  opposite  him.  My 
attention  was  at  once  drawn  to  the  speaker,  and  I  felt  my- 
self strangely  attracted  by  his  appearance.  He  looked,  as  I 
imagined,  like  one  of  the  ancient  prophets.  There  was  a 
glow,  an  enthusiasm,  in  his  face  which  seemed  like  inspira- 
tion. His  deep-set  eyes  shone  with  intense  brilliance,  and  he 
seemed  in  thought  to  be  exalted  above  other  men,  to  be 
seeing  things  that  they  did  not  see.  He  was  evidently  far 
away  from  the  room  in  which  he  sat,  among  the  clouds, 
perhaps,  where  he  saw  things  that  were  mysterious  and 
obscure   to   the   rest   of  the   world.       I   listened   to   his   deep, 
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musical  voice,  and  was  carried  away  by  his  evident  earnest- 
ness and  genius;  but  in  vain  tried  to  discover  the  subject  of 
his  conversation.  His  words  seemed  to  pass  over  my  head, 
but  I  caught  expressions  like  "transcendental,"  "intuition- 
al", "categorical  imperative",  "absolute  good",  and  the  like, 
and  realized  that  his  words  were  beyond  my  comprehension. 
But  the  little  man  I  saw  first  seemed  much  interested,  and 
gravely  nodded  assent  between  his  cups  of  tea. 

While  I  was  seeking  in  vain  for  a  clue  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  inspired  speaker,  I  was  dimly  conscious  of  another 
figure  quietly  moving  about  the  room.  I  now  turned  my 
attention  to  him,  and  saw  a  small,  fresh-complexioned  man, 
dressed  neatly  and  quietly.  His  face  was  very  attractive ;  it 
fairly  beamed  with  kindliness  and  good-humor.  His  ex- 
pression was  merry,  almost  roguish.  He  seemed  utterlv 
indifferent  to  the  mystic  utterances  of  the  speaker,  and  was 
gayly  humming  snatches  of  old  English  ballads,  and  aim- 
lessly wandering  about  the  room,  absorbed  in  the  oceans  of 
books.  He  was  evidently  a  great  lover  of  books,  from  the 
tender,  almost  reverent  way  in  which  he  handled  them.  I 
watched  him  with  interest,  wondering  which  ones  he  would 
prefer.  I  noticed  that,  as  he  wandered  about,  he  passed 
without  notice  the  ponderous  works  on  metaphysics  and 
political  economy,  but  eagerly  seized  upon  a  number  of 
volumes  of  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  poets.  Suddenly  he 
caught  up  a  quaint,  antique-looking  volume,  and  admired  its 
odd  binding  with  the  appreciative  eye  of  a  practised  book- 
lover.  He  began  to  read  the  yellow  pages  with  an  evident 
joy  delightful  to  behold,  and  then  I  noticed  that  the  book 
was  a  copy  of  the  writings  of  Fuller.  At  once  the  meaning 
of  the  scene  before  me  flashed  upon  my  mind.  Who  else 
could  this  lover  of  that  quaint  old  worthy  be  but  my  beloved 
Superanuated  Man,  and  that  speaker  who  was  still  untir- 
ingly droning"  on,  utterly  oblivious  of  his  surroundings. — 
why,  that  must  be  the  great  Coleridge!  The  little  man,  who 
was  now  sunk  in  a  profound  reverie,  must,  of  course,  be  De 
Ouincey.  This  was  his  famous  library  in  the  Lake  country. 
Coleridge  had  come  over  from  his  cottage  to  visit  his  friend, 
bringing  with   him   Lamb,   who   was   now   released   from   his 
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clerkship,  and  had  come  down  from  London  to  see  his  old 
school-mate.  After  this  course  of  reasoning,  I  turned  with 
new  interest  to  the  scene  before  me.  The  only  sounds  to 
be  heard  were  the  monologue  of  Coleridge,  never  stopping 
for  an  instant,  and  an  occasional  chuckle  from  Lamb  as  he 
read.  He  seems  to  be  the  only  human  person  there ;  the 
others  were  present  in  body  only,  their  minds  were  far  away. 
Then  I  saw  Lamb  lay  aside  his  book,  and  look  amusedly  at 
his  unconscious  companions.  Then  with  boyish  glee  he  picked 
up  from  the  confusion  a  flat  tin  disk,  evidently  the  cover  of 
some  cooking  implement  of  the  bachelor  household,  and 
suddenly  tossed  it  upon  the  bricks  of  the  hearth  at  the  feet 
of  his  friends.  It  fell  with  a  terrible  clatter,  and  I  saw  Cole- 
ridge with  a  start  come  back  to  earth  and  look  around  him, 
and  De  Quincey  with  a  half-pathetic  fright,  reluctantly  give 
up  his  beautiful  dream.  Then  with  the  merry  laughter  of 
Lamb  still  in  my  ears,  I  found  myself  dropping  back  again 
into    my   twentieth-century   sitting-room. 

Verna  Maude  Madtes,  '06. 


A  Memory. 


What  is  sweeter  than  a  pleasant  memory?  Time  flies 
swiftly  yet  in  memory  live  events  that  grow  sweeter  and 
mellower  with  every  passing  year.  I  have  only  to  close 
my  eyes  and  before  me  arises  a  vision  of  an  old  farm-house, 
the  dull  red  bricks,  the  crumbling  mortar,  the  dull  brown 
mosses  clinging  to  the  stones,  the  square-paned  windows, 
the  quaint  little  portico  with  the  rude  oaken  benches  on  either 
side  and  the  worn  stone  door-step.  What  a  comfortable  air 
the  old  place  has ;  nestled  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  a  sweep  of 
low  meadow  lands  before  it,  behind,  the  sloping  orchard  with 
the  spacious  barns  at  the  right,  beyond  which  lie  rich  acres 
all  under  cultivation. 

Come  with  me  down  the  grassy  path  to  the  orchards. 
The  old  rain-barrel  still  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  house, 
close  by  the  garden  fence.  I  lean  over  its  side  and  recall 
the  strange  shape  I  used  to  see  in  its  dark  depths,  or  what 
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strange  voices  vised  to  call  to  me  from  within  its  hollow 
sides !  The  shady  green  under  the  old  trees  looks  inviting 
and  the  drowsy  murmurs  dull  the  senses.  There,  half  way 
up  the  slope  are  the  hives,  where  grandfather  kept  his  bees. 
How  fond  he  was  of  them  and  how  delighted  he  was  to 
offer  us  a  plate  of  golden  honey !  Bxit  he  is  gone  now  and 
the  bees  have  left  long  since  for  lack  of  proper  attention,  yet 
no  one  has  ever  had  the  heart  to  take  the  old  hives  away, 
so  here  they  stand. 

Here  is  the  gate,  old,  grey,  and  weather-bleached.  This 
old  tin  can,  red  with  rust  has  been  here  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  Slip  it  off  and  we  are  in  the  garden.  How 
tangled  the  raspberry  bushes  are !  But  look  at  the  luscious 
fruit.  It  seems  to  me  only  yesterday  since  I  stood  among  the 
bushes,  higher  than  my  head,  and  helped  Aunt  Mary  fill  the 
little    wooden    baskets. 

The  fence  has  tumbled  down  here  somewhat.  It  used 
to  be  that  I  could  stand  on  the  topmost  paling  and  just  reach 
the  lowest  boughs  of  these  cherry  trees,  and  envy  the  robin 
who  pecked  at  a  cherry  on  the  topmost  bough  and  looked 
down  at  me  with  such  a  saucy  air. 

Yes,   I   love  the  old   garden  and  everv  thing  in  it.      To 
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my  childish  eyes  it  was  always  a  wonderful  place.  When- 
ever I  saw  Aunt  Mary  put  on  her  old  mitts  and  take  the  hoe 
from  the  garden  fence,  I  was  always  close  at  her  heels.  I 
always  begged  to  help  her,  but  my  task  sometimes  grew 
irksome.  I  grew  tired  pulling  the  dry  bean-pods  from  the 
stocks  and  shelling  the  big  blue  beans  into  a  basket,  but  I 
always  had  as  a  reward  permission  to  pull  some  of  the  flowers 
from  the  tall  holly-hocks  that  grew  on  the  side  next  the  house ; 
or  I  would  scamper  off  to  the  raspberry  patch.  The  onion 
bed  was  my  special  care,  but  I  always  left  it  a  sorry  sight, 
for  I  could  not  keep  from  tramping  upon  and  breaking  down 
the  tall,  rank  tops.  Occasionally  I  would  weed  the  young 
beet  plants  and  was  always  careful  to  put  back  any  plants  I 
had  mistaken  for  weeds  and  had  pulled  out.  The  young 
celery  growing  in  a  box  on  an  old  stool  by  the  garden  gate 
was  always  so  delicious  that  I  must  confess  I  kept  the  stocks 
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pretty  well  thinned  out  and  this  was  Aunt  Mary's  chief  pride, 
too. 

But  little  backs  quickly  become  tired  and  I  was  usually 
soon  off  to  the  orchard,  leaving"  Aunt  Mary  to  finish  her 
task  alone.  Perhaps  she  was  glad  for  she  thought  I  asked 
too  many  questions  and  trampled  down  her  plants  searching 
for  the  moles,  which  burrowed  in  the  rich  ground  of  the 
garden. 

Yes,  this  is  a  dear  old  spot  and  here  I  spent  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life.  But  come,  we  must  go,  now.  Close  the 
gate  softly  on  some  of  the  sweetest  memories  of  my  child- 
hood. Edith  Allison,  '07. 


Spring-Flowers. 


Pale-petalled  blossoms  of  earliest  spring 
Wee.  timid  faces  of  white  and  of  blue. 
Dainty  reflections  of  faint-tinged  skies 
Bring  us  a  bit  of  heaven's  clear  hue. 
Bring  us  a  message  from  heaven  to  earth, 
Bidding  us  skyward  our  faces  to  turn ; 
We,  like  the  flow'rets  the  light  may  reflect ; 
Brave,  unrepining,  heav'n's  brightness  may  learn. 


The  Blood-Root. 


The  blood-root  blossoms  pale  and  fair 
Like  a  noble  lady  of  ancient  birth 
Her  proud  face  lifts  with  stately  grace 
Cold   as   the    ice    which    covers    the   earth. 

But  the  root  of  the  flower  like  the  heart  of  the  lady 
With  warm,  throbbing  life-blood  may  beat. 
And  'neath  the  calm  and  the  haughty  coldness 
Lie  impulses  tender  and  sweet. 

V.  M.  M.,  '06 
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The  Haunted  House. 


Eight  miles  out  from  Philadelphia  on  a  rather  lonely 
old  road  where  the  milestones  still  bear  the  Penn  coat  of  arms 
stand  the  ruins  of  a  large  stone  house,  and  not  far  away  are 
the  four  walls  and  the  broken  wheel  of  an  old  mill.  Years 
have  passed  since  the  old  house  was  inhabited,  yet  there 
are  rooms  in  it  which  are  still  well  preserved,  and  the  stout 
walnut  timber  has  defied  the  ravages  of  time  and  neglect.  The 
house  could  even  yet  be  repaired  and  used  but  rather  would 
one  live  in  the  lowest  slums  than  in  this  house,  far  rather 
would  the  tramps  and  beggars  lie  down  by  the  roadside  in 
the  driving  rain  and  storm  than  spend  the  night  in  these 
rooms.  For  all  the  countryside  knows  that  under  the  floor 
is  the  opening  of  a  dark,  secret,  underground  passage  way 
leading  no  one  knows  where,  and  out  in  the  yard  sighs  a 
sycamore  tree  from  one  of  whose  branches  once  dangled  a 
shredded   bit   of   rope. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  ago,  tho  the  winds 
blew  cold  and  the  boughs  of  the  sycamore  tree  were  bent  under 
a  weight  of  snow,  the  cheery  light  of  a  blazing  fire  shone 
through  the  windows  of  the  stone  house  where  the  miller 
and  his  little  apprentice  were  eating  their  supper  by  candle 
light.  The  miller  was  in  high  good  humor,  he  had  done  a 
splendid  piece  of  work  that  day,  for  he  had  secured  the 
contract  of  furnishing  Washington's  army  at  Valley  Forge 
with  flour. 

"Of  course/'  he  explained  carefully  to  the  boy,  "it  will 
not  mean  so  very  much  money  for  I,  as  a  true  patriot,  should 
never  think  of  charging  the  army  any  more  than  actual  cost. 
It  is  not  the  money,  my  boy,  but  the  joy  of  being  able  to 
supply  with  the  necessities  of  life,  the  soldiers  who  are  fight- 
ing for  our  rights  against  tyranny." 

The  boy  said  nothing,  but  he  looked  at  the  miller's  flushed 
face  and  shifting  eyes  and  saw  his  twitching  fingers,  and  then 
he  thought  of  the  face  of  Washington,  whom  he  had  seen 
pass  by  the  mill.      Could  they  both   be  true  patriots? 

Late  that  night  the  miller  sat  up  over  his  account  books, 
busily  adding  up  the   figures  and   making  long  entries  in  a 
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queer  cipher  in  certain  smaller  books.  The  boy  watched  with 
childish  intentness.  There  was  something  strange  about  this 
man,  something  uncanny  about  the  house.  How  could  a 
robin  make  its  nest  now  in  the  snow  covered  sycamore?  But 
twice  that  week  he  had  heard  one  chirping.  Why  when  he 
left  the  mill  in  good  order  at  night  did  he  find  the  sacks  of 
flour  scattered  and  heaped  up  in  strange  places  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  who  were  the  cavalry  soldiers  who  left  the  traces  of 
their  footsteps  on  the  flour  strewn  floor?  Only  the  night  be- 
fore he  had  wakened  and  heard  the  voices  of  strange  men  in 
the  room  below — but  that  morning  there  were  no  tracks  in 
the  snow  leading  up  to  the  house.  It  was  very  queer — and 
now,  even  now  there  was  a  strange  shuffling  in  the  cellar. 
Could  it  be  only  rats?  It  sounded  more  like  men  fumbling 
in  the  dark.  There — that  was  a  robin's  call !  It  did  not 
come  from  the  sycamore  this  time  but  from  the  cellar.  The 
boy  held  his  breath.  The  miller  started  up  and  his  keen 
shifting  eyes  fell  upon  the  boy. 

"Why,  are  you  still  up?  Go  to  bed  at  once  or  you  will 
never  be  ready  for  work  tomorrow.  Shut  all  the  doors  as 
you  go  upstairs,  for  it  is  cold." 

The  boy  rose  quietly  and  left  the  room.  In  the  cold  hall 
he  stopped.  There  was  no  noise  now  in  the  cellar — all  was 
still  as  death.  He  waited.  The  noise  began  again — again 
the  robin  called.  He  heard  the  miller  rise  and  come  toward 
the  door — the  child  shrank  back  into  a  dark  corner.  He 
would  have  spoken  but  he  could  not  for  very  fear.  The  miller 
walked  out  into  the  draughtv  hall,  shading  the  candle  which 
he  carried,  writh  his  hand.  He  went  to  the  cellar  door,  opened 
it  and  went  down  the  stairs.  A  moment  later  he  came  up 
again  but  not  alone — four  men  walked  stealthily  behind  him, 
four  cavalry  officers  and — the  boy  almost  betrayed  himself — 
the  flickering  candle  light  shone  on  red  uniforms.  They 
passed  noiselessly  through  the  shadowy  hall  into  the  sitting 
room  and  shut  the  door.  They  boy  out  in  the  cold,  dared 
not  move,  breathless  he  crouched  against  the  wall  down 
beside  the  door.  The  voices  in  the  room  rose  and  fell,  now 
a  chuckling  laugh,  now  nothing  but  a  low  mumble;  then 
gradually  they  greAv  a  little  louder.      A  plot  was  made  that 
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night  in  the  old  stone  house  which  if  successful  might  have 
changed  the  whole  history  of  our  country — and  the  little  boy, 
shivering  from  cold  and  fright  outside  the  door,  heard  it  all. 

The  next  morning  the  snow  was  deeper  than  ever.  The 
miller  had  already  made  a  path  out  to  the  mill  and  was  busy 
at  work  when  the  boy  got  up.  The  flour  for  the  army  was 
all  ready  for  the  soldiers  who  were  to  come  for  it  from 
Valle}^  Forge  that  day.  The  boy  saw  the  white  sacks  and 
shuddered,  yet  he  dared  not  say  a  word.  All  the  morning 
as  he  worked  he  saw  the  soldiers  in  their  shabby  blue  uniforms 
suffering  and  dying  in  intense  agony,  he  saw  the  face  of 
Washington,  not  as  he  had  seen  it  before,  but  deathly  white 
and  still.  It  never  ceased  to  haunt  him,  he  saw  it  everywhere 
he  turned,  yet  he  dared  not  scream,  he  dared  not  speak.  If 
only  he  could  slip  off  and  warn  the  soldiers,  but  no,  it  was 
impossible,  he  could  not  leave,  and  besides  the  snow  was  so 
deep  that  he  could  never  make  his  way  through  it.  The  miller 
tried  to  talk  to  him  but  the  child  shrank  back  whenever  the 
man  came  near.  The  minutes  went  by  like  hours  ;  the  boy 
worked  on,  but  all  he  saw  was  the  still  tense  face  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Then  the  soldiers  came  and  began  to  load  the  sacks  on 
to  a  rough  sled.  The  boy  watched  them,  sick  with  terror 
but  he  could  not  speak — his  throat  was  paralyzed.  At  last 
the  flour  was  all  loaded,  the  soldiers  bade  the  fawning  miller 
goodby  and  started  away.     Then  the  boy  cried  out. 

"Stop  O  stop !  There  is  crushed  glass  in  the  flour."  The 
next  moment  he  lav  senseless,  struck  down  by  the  infuriated 
miller. 

The  soldiers  did  stop,  they  tore  open  the  sacks.  The  bright 
light  reflected  from  the  snow  fell  on  the  flour  and  was  caught 
by  a  sparkling  powder.  Then  they  turned  upon  the  miller. 
He  dashed  away  but  tripped  over  the  prostrate  body  of  the 
boy  and  fell. 

That  night  the  cold  wind  whistled  around  the  house  and 
the  sycamore  groaned — its  boughs  bent  down  by  more  than 
the  burdening  snow.  Suddenly  above  the  cry  of  the  wind 
rose  the  clear  call  of  a  robin,  a  flickering  light  shone  out  of 
the  window  of  the  darkened  house.      Then  the  door  opened 
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and  two  men  clad  in  red  uniforms  peered  out  into  the'  bright 
moon  light.  A  cry  escaped  from  the  lips  of  one  and  the  door 
banged  shut.  Later  the  officers  came  out  again,  this  time 
carrjdng  a  creaking  ladder.  They  cut  down  the  corpse  and  bore 
it  into  the  house,  through  the  cold  dark  hall  down  into  the 
cellar  where  the}*  buried  it  near  the  concealed  opening  of  a 
hidden  passageway  into  which  they  vanished  when  their 
ghastly  work  was  done. 

Now  the  rats  crawl  out  from  among  the  stones  which 
block  the  passage  way  and  burrow  down  into  the  rubbish 
which  covers  the  traitor's  grave.  The  house  and  the  mill 
are  in  ruins  and   the  sycamore  sighs  in  the  breeze. 

M.  C.  McK,  '07 


The  Flight  of  Hector. 


No  one  can  deny  that  the  flight  of  Hector  was  in  itself 
an  act  of  cowardice.  The  Greek  feeling  that  it  was  honor 
to  die  and  shame  to  return  alive  from  conflict  is  too  well 
known  to  need  mentioning.  The  Trojan  standard  of  bravery 
is,  clearly  seen  in   Priam's   reference  to  his  dead  sons : 

"Well  have  they  perish,  for  in  fight  they  fell." 
and — 

"Struck  through  with  wounds  all  honest  on  the  breast." 

But  Hector,  impelled  by  the  most  evident  and  overwhelm- 
ing fear;  fled  for  his  life  three  times  around  the  walls  of  his 
native  Troy,  pursued  by  the  implacable  Achilles.  Why,  then, 
did  Priam  with  ashes  on  his  silver  hair  mourn  Hector  as  the 
bravest   of  his    sons?      Apollo    answers: 

"The  dire  Achilles,  a  lion,  not  a  man,  who  slaughters  wide 
In  strength  of  rage  and  impotence  of  pride ; 
Who  hastes  to  murder  with  a  savage  joy, 
Invades  around  and  breathes  but  to  destroy." 
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His  very  presence  on  the  plain,  clad  in  the  invulnerable 
armor  new-forged  by  Vulcan  sent  the  victorious  Trojans  fly- 
ing to  their  wall  and  filled  the  tired  Greeks  with  fresh  strength. 
Hector,  alone,  resisting  the  love  of  his  wife  and  son,  the 
entreaties  of  his  distracted  father  and  his  queen  mother,  stood 
unguarded  to  meet  the  foe.  He  must  have  fought  a  con- 
siderable battle  with  himself  before  he  reached  the  glorious 
conclusion  : 

"I  should  stand 
Ashamed  before  the  men  and  long-robed  dames 
Of  Troy  were  I  to  keep  aloof  and  shun 
The  conflict,  coward-like." 

But  as  he  stood  there  in  the  shadow  of  the  Scaean  gate 
he  wondered  whether  after  all  it  would  have  been  better  to 
sue  for  peace,— but  no,  "to  die  or  triumph."  The  Greek  is 
upon  him ! 

"His  dreadful  plumage  nodded  from  on  high  ; 
The    Pelian   javelin    in   his   better   hand, 
Shot  trembling  rays  that  glittered  o'er  the  land  ; 
And  on  his  breast  the  beamy  splendours  shone 
Like  Jove's  own  lightning  on  the  rising  sun." 

Implacable  hatred  and  revenge  gleaned  in  his  e}res. 

Not  like  a  man  overcome  by  a  man  in  fight  fell  Hector. 
He  was  stricken  by  the  sudden  fear  of  something  more  than 
human.  Three  times  he  fled  around  Troy.  Why  did  he  not 
seek  refuge?  Within,  there  was  no  scorn  for  him,  only  sorrow, 
sympathy  and  love.  But  no.  the  noble  Hector  came  to  him- 
self. He  turned  and  calmly  met  his  fate.  Achilles,  the 
bulwark  of  the  Achaeans,  armed  by  the  immortal  gods  was 
brave.  His  was  the  courage  that  knows  no  fear  because  it 
has  nothing  to  dread.  Hector  felt  overwhelming  fear  and 
conquered  it.  Surely  no  one  could  deny  to  the  noblest  son  of 
Ilion,  the  quality  of  supreme  courage. 

Marv  F.  Kimball. 
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A  Sonnet. 


The  first-blown  flowers  of  spring  are  pale  and  sweet, 
Deep  in  the  snow-cooled  vales  of  earth  they  spring, 
Unsullied  by  the  summer's  passioned  heat, 
Timid  and  close  to  Nature's  breast  they  cling. 
When  willows  yellow  by  the  wood  stream's  brink. 
When  snows  depart,  sweet  hawthorn's  weigh  the  trees, 
Rare  cowslips  blow  and  arbutus  trailing  pink. 
Soft  crocus  buds,  wind  blown  anemones — 
Chaste  grow  the  tender  flowers  of  May  and  sweet 
Pure-planted  surely  by  the  hand  of   God 
Awhile  with  young  eyes  wonderwide  and  deep 
They  watch  the  growing  mysteries  of  sod 
Unconsciously  the  world  in  fragrance  steep, 
Alas — they  weary  soon  and  droop  to  sleep. 

— M.  F.  Kimball,  4th  Prep. 
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Editorial. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  world  was  surprised  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  life-long  advocate  of 
women's  rights,  who  in  her  long  and  busy  life  of  eighty-six 
years  has  accomplished  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one 
person  in  the  way  of  opening  up  to  her  fellow-women  op- 
portunities and  advantages  that  were  before  denied  to  them. 

It  was  from  her  own  experience  as  a  teacher  that  Miss 
Anthony  first  came  to  a  full  realization  of  how  little  chance  a 
woman  really  had  of  becoming  self-supporting.  Almost  the 
only  avenue  then  open  to  women  was  that  of  a  teacher  and 
even  in  this  position  they  were  at  a  decided  disadvantage  for 
men  were  considered  better  fitted  for  this  work,  and  received 
much  higher  salaries.  During  her  fifteen  3^ears  of  teaching. 
Miss  Anthony  accomplished  much,  not  only  in  having  the 
salaries  of  women  raised,  but  in  winning  for  them  recognition 
of  their  rights  as  equal  with  those  of  men  teachers. 

Miss  Anthony  was  one  of  earliest  advocates  of  woman's 
suffrage,  even  going  so  far  as  to  cast  a  vote  at  the  Presidential 
election  of  1872,  for  which  she  was  arrested,  tried,  and  fined. 
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She  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  however,  in  fact  she  rather 
gloried  in  never  having  done  so.  In  1892  she  was  elected 
President  of  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  a 
position  which  she  continued  to  hold  until  about  three  years 
ago  when  she  retired  from  active  work.  From  that  time 
until  her  death  she  lived  very  quietly,  devoting  most  of 
her  time  to  writing. 

Miss  Anthony  was  a  zealous,  earnest,  and  sincere  worker 
in  every  worthy  philanthropic  cause,  as  can  easily  be  seen 
from  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  her  untir- 
ing efforts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Misunderstood  in  her 
earl}T  work  she  is  beginning  to  be  more  highly  appreciated 
now  as  was  shown  by  the  formation  of  a  Susan  Anthony 
Club  in  this  city  a  few  days  after  her  death,  and  her  country- 
women, for  whom  she  succeeded  in  opening  the  door  to  almost 
every  profession  that  men  once  enjoyed  exclusively,  owe  her 
an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  all  that  she  has  done 
for  them.  C.  N. 


Alumnae  Notes. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Phillips  have  returned  from  their 
wedding  tour  and  are  at  home  at  Carrick. 

Decade  Club  II.  held  its  regular  meeting  April  thirteenth. 
The  subject  under  discussion  was  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Mrs.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  James  R.  McKee,  and  her  daughter, 
Miss   Edna   McKee,  spent  Easter  at  Atlantic   City. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  birth,  March  tenth, 
of  Henry  M.  Curry,  grandson  of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer. 

For  some  time  great  anxiety  has  been  felt  concerning  the 
health  of  Mrs.  James  S.  Young,  mother  of  Miss  Lida  Young, 
but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  she  is  now  steadily  gaining. 


2o  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

Miss  Brownson  is  continuing  her  work  among  Women's 
Clubs.  On  April  fourth  she  went  to  Oil  City  to  speak  in  be- 
half of  P.  C.  W.  before  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  clubs  in 
the  city. 


College  Notes. 


The  spring  vacation  began  April  fifth  and  lasted  until 
April  seventeenth. 

On  the  twenty-second,  the  return  game  was  played  on 
Allegheny  Preparatory  floor.  The  score  was  15-33  m  favor 
of  A.  P.  S. 

Miss  Lewis  entertained  Mrs.  Martin  and  other  guests  on 
March  28th.  A  delicious  Welsh  Rarebit  was  served  which 
was  much  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Omega  occurred  March 
twenty-second.  Miss  Bessie  Johnson  and  Miss  Clara  Nie- 
baum  were  elected  members. 

A  farewell  dinner  was  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin,  and  family,  on  March  thirtieth.  A  pleasant  social 
hour  was  afterward  spent  in  the  drawning-rooms. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  of  March,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin,  were  the  guests  of  Miss 
Eastman  at  dinner.  After  dinner  the  Faculty  and  the  stu- 
dents met  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lindsay. 

Miss  Grace  Brinkerhoff,  Student  Secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  addressed  the  college  As- 
sociation on  the  thirteenth  of  March.  An  interesting  report 
of  the  Nashville  Conference  was  given'. 

Mrs.  Isett,  travelling  for  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment,  recently  addressed  the   students  at  chapel.      She  also 
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had  charge  of  the  regular  prayer-meeting.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Isett  are  to  go  as  missionaries  to  China  in  the  fall,  being  sent 
out  by  the  East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city. 

The  resident  students  and  faculty  were  delightfully  enter- 
tained on  the  evening  of  March  ninth  by  Miss  Eastman.  A 
salmagundi  party  offered  amusement  to  all.  The  prizes  were 
potted  tulips  and  were  won  by  Miss  Edna  McKee  and  Miss 
Cora  Muehlbronner.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Holman, 
of  Southport,  Conn.,  were  guests  at  the  party. 

The  evening  of  March  twelfth  was  the  occasion  of  a  party 
given  by  Mr.  Cora  Muehlbronner  and  his  wife  (she,  who  was 
Miss  Elma  McKibben)  in  honor  of  their  marriage  one  week 
previous.  Mr.  Muehlbronner  wore  an  opera  hat,  a  flowing 
coat,  and  a  stylish  light-colored  suit.  Mrs.  Muehlbronner 
was  well-robed  but  was  not  so  strikingly  dressed  as 
her  husband.  Dainty  refreshments  were  served.  But  the 
grand  event  of  the  party  was  the  manipulation  of  a  grapho- 
phone  by  Mr.  Muehlbronner.  Such  a  delightful  surprise  and 
such  charming  music ! 

On  March  twenty-ninth  a  basket-ball  game  was  played 
by  Pittsburgh  High  School  and  P.  C.  W.  teams  in  the  College 
Gymnasium.  The  P.  C.  W.  team  won  with  the  score  8-1. 
The  line-up  was  as  follows  : 

P.  H.  S.—i.  P.  C.  W.— 8. 

Miss  Lambie   Forward Miss  Schuler 

Miss  Doyle   .  . . Forward Miss  McKnight 

Miss  Kingsbacher Guard Miss  Wiley 

Miss  Johns  Guard Miss  Blair 

Miss  Carson Centre Miss  Marshall 

Miss  Moorhead    Centre Miss  Lafferty 

The  Sophomores  entertained  the  Seniors  at  a  dainty 
luncheon  given  in  Miss  Greene's  room  on  Friday,  March  23rd. 
The  honorary  members  of  both  classes  were  also  guests.  The 
Senior  colors  were  carried  out  in  an  artistic  way.  Yellow 
daisies  were  used  in  the  decorations,  and  the  place-cards  were 
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daisies  done  in  water-colors.  All  found  much  amusement  in 
guessing  the  clever  conundrums  on  the  back  of  their  cards. 
The  refreshments  were  particularly  dainty  and  the  climax 
was  reached  with  the  dessert  which  was  ice  cream  perfectly 
moulded  in  the  form  of  daisies.  The  Seniors  agreed  that 
the  Sophomores  were  most  successful  hostesses. 

On  the  sixteenth  the  Juniors  delightfully  entertained  the 
Freshmen  and  their  honorary  member,  Miss  Lewis,  at  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  The  room  was  decorated 
in  true  Irish  style.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  a  piece  of 
the  Blarney  stone  and  scattered  over  the  cloth  was  Irish 
moss.  Each  person  was  provided  with  a  spoon  and  had  a 
potato  and  a  pickle  to  eat.  Then  after  each  one  had  shown 
her  skill  in  managing  her  potato,  the  real  dinner  was  served. 
Irish  jokes  were  told  and  read.  There  was  quite  a  discussion 
over  the  meaning  of  "Erin  Go  Bragh"  until  a  Freshman  de- 
cided that  it  means — "Erin  go  broke."  After  both  classes 
had  tried  their  skill  at  guessing  jokes,  the  Freshmen  de- 
parted, declaring  that  the  Juniors  had  entertained  them  "right 
royally." 

A  basket-ball  game  was  played  between  Allegheny 
Preparatory  and  P.  C.  W.  teams  March  twelfth  on  College 
floor.  The  first  half  was  well-played  by  P.  C.  W.  girls  but 
during  the  second  half  the  other  team  played  better,  and 
won,  with  the  score  io-n.     The  line-up  was  as  follows: 

A.  P.  S.— ii.  P.  C.  W.— io. 

Miss  Bothwell    Guard Miss  Blair 

Miss  Zimmers   Guard Miss  Wiley 

Miss  Kiefer ..  .Forward Miss  Schuler 

Miss  Willock   Forward Miss  Stehley 

Miss  Worcester Centre Miss  Marshall 

Miss  Lindsay Centre Miss  Greene 

Referees — Miss  Whitmore  and  Miss  McAteer. 
Time-keepers — Miss  McKee  and  Miss  Benham. 
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The  resignation  of  Dr.  Martin  from  his  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  has  occasioned  much,  regret.  For  three 
years  he  has  worked  among  us,  devoting  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  College.  In  the 
critical  time  during  the  past  year  when  the  fate  of  the  college 
hung  in  the  balance  and  all  its  friends  were  working  to  raise 
an  endowment,  Dr.  Martin  thought  no  time  or  pains  wasted 
that  he  devoted  to  this  cause,  and  he  gave  almost  his  entire 
time  to  it.  We  feel  that  we  are  losing  an  earnest,  sincere 
worker,  yet  we  are  assured  that  he  will  never  forget  us,  and 
we  on  our  part  would  assure  him  that  our  best  wishes  follow 
him  in  whatever  he  ma}^  undertake.  While  we  regret  that 
he  will  not  be  with  us  next  year,  we  are  sure  that  he  will  have 
a  worthy  successor  in  Dr.  Lindsay,  former  pastor  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Allegheny,  who  has  accepted 
the  Presidency. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss  G. :  "I  am  so  over-pressed  by  this  news." 

Miss  M.  in  History:  "For  a  time  the  Mohammedans  had 
a  brilliant  spell." 

Mrs.    Hodgens    was    the    guest    of   her    daughter    at    the 
College  for  several  days  in  April. 

The  first  year  Preparatory  girls  have  chosen  Miss  Duff 
as  honorary  member  of  their  class. 

We  recommend   Miss  V.   G.   B.   and   Miss   M.   B.   as  re- 
porters, especially  on  sporting  subjects. 

Miss   C,   translating   Greek :   "Since   we   have   filled   our- 
selves with  the  feast  and  the  lyre,  let  us  go  out." 

Miss  W.  in  Modern  History :  "Some  evenest  are  interest- 
ing, some  important  and  some  are  queer.      I  take  them  all." 
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COLLEGE  NOTES. 


Miss  F.  translating  from  Greek :  "The  fire  came  up  around 
the  kettle  and  the  fire  burned.  Then  he  gladly  saw  the 
warm  water  in  his  heart." 

First  Prep  to  Classmate — "What  do  you  do  with  your 
hair  at  night?" 

Classmate — "Hang  it  up  on  a  hook  above  my  bed." 

We  were  all  sorry  to  learn  that  Miss  Cory  would  not 
return  to  the  College  after  the  vacation.  We  wish  her  all 
success  in  her  new  work  in  Clarion  Normal  School  at  Clarion, 
Pa. 

Miss  G.  in  Latin :  "What  is  the  name  of  an  unfinished  line 
in  scansion?" 

Miss  C. :  "Cataleptic  (catalectic). 

Miss  G. :  "Oh!  the  poor  thing  has  fits?" 

One  afternoon  in  March  a  wonderful  package  came  to 
the  College.  It  made  its  first  appearance  at  the  party  of 
the  MuehlbronnerV  where  it  entertained  the  guests.  For 
some  time  its  musical  tones  were  heard  from  early  morn 
till  late  at  night.  Lately  its  notes  are  hushed  except  now 
and  then  when  some  musical,  tho'  often  cracked  tones  are 
heard.  Miss  Juanita  Husband  is  the  owner  of  this  fine  object 
and  in  its  honor  she  composed  the  following: 
The  Graphophone. 

That  Graphophone  !   That  Graphophone  ! 

How  long  since  last  its  sad  sweet  tone 

Has  wakened  me  from  sleep ! 

In  morning  e'en  before  I  rise, 

And  e'en  before  I  ope  mine  eyes, 

I  heard  its  accents  deep. 

O  Graphophone  !    Sweet  Graphophone ! 
What's  happened  to  your  mournful  moan ! 
We  hear  it  never  more ; 
What's  happened  to  your  horn  so  neat, 
And  dulled  your  voice,  once  soft  and  sweet, 
For  now  vou  onlv  roar ! 


* 
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MUSIC  NOTES. 


The  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  closed  its  concerts  for  this 
year  with  a  matinee  given  Saturday  afternoon,  March  seven- 
teenth. 

On  Thursday,  March  twenty-second,  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
gave  its  annual  recital  for  the  Art  Society.  These  artists 
always   meet  with  a  cordial   reception   in   Pittsburgh. 

The  Apollo  Club  gave  its  last  concert  of  the  season 
Friday  evening,  March  twenty-third.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey 
was  the  soloist  assisting  at  this  concert.  Mme.  Rider-Kelsey 
was  the  soloist  at  a  number  of  concerts  given  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh  Orchestra  on   its  recent   Canadian   tour. 

The  week  commencing  March  twenty-sixth  was  Grand 
Opera  week  in  Pittsburgh.  During  this  time  six  evening 
performances  and  two  matinees  were  given  at  the  Nixon 
Theatre,  all  of  which  were  well  attended.  The  operas  given 
were : 

Monday  evening Goldmark's  "Die  Koenigin  von  Saba" 

Tuesday  evening Biget's  "Carmen" 

Wednesday  afternoon Mozart's  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 

Wednesday  evening. W'agner's  "Lohengrin" 

Thursday  evening Puccini's  "La  Boheme" 

Frida}^  evening Wagner's  "Die  Walkuere" 

Saturday  afternoon Donizetti's  "Don  Pasquale" 

(Followed  by  the  fairy  opera  "Haensel  and  Gretel") 
Saturday  evening Gounod's  "Faust" 


EXCHANGES. 


The  February  number  of  the  Yeatman  Life  is  attractive  in 
appearance  because  of  seven  clever  pen  and  ink  sketches  it 
contains.  Notes  about  "Boys'  Athletics,"  "Girls'  Athletics," 
"Glee  Club,"  "College  Club"  and  "Literary  Society"  show 
that  life  is  strenuous  in  the  St.   Louis  High   School. 
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"Do  you  believe  in  fate,   Pat?" 

"Sure!  and  what  would  we  stand  on  without  'em?" — Ex. 

The  Lesbian  Herald  is  up  to  its  usual  high  literary 
standard  and  contains  some  essays,  stories  and  poems  of  real 
merit. 

"Why  is  it  that  you  are  always  behind  in  your  studies?" 

"Because  if  I  were  not  behind  with  them,  I  could  not  pur- 
sue them." — Ex.' 

The  Washington-Jefferson  editorials  commend  the 
new  absence  rule  of  the  faculty  and  favor  the  adoption  of  an 
honor  system  in  the  college. 

The  Muhlenburg  contains  two  interesting  articles  seldom 
found  in  college  journals,  a  translation  of  some  German  verses, 
and  a  drama  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar. 


Schoolmaster    (shaking    pupil    by    collar)    Sir,    I    believe 
Satan   has    got   hold   of   you ! 

Pupil  (panting)  I  believe  he  has. 

—Ex. 


Airs.  Talkwords — Henry,  you  were  talking  in  your  sleep 
last  night. 

Henry — Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you. 

—Ex. 


"I  will  go  down  the  chimney  first,  if  you  don't   mind," 
said  the  polite  chimney  sweep. 

"Oh,  certainly,  soot  yourself."  replied  his  equally  courte- 
our  assistant. — Ex. 
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The  Mirror  of  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  is 
largely  filled  up  with  reports  of  basket-ball  games ;  it  contains 
only  one  literary  article,  a  very  improbable  story,  entitled 
"The  Missing  Letter." 

"Sambo,  what's  you  doin'  these  days?" 

"I'se  an  oculist  in  er  hotel." 

"You  don't  mean  it." 

"Yes,   I   cuts  the  eyes  out  of  the  potatoes." — Ex. 

Willie  to  the  circus  went. 
He  thought  it  was  immense; 
His  little  heart  went  pitter-pat, 
For  the  excitement  was  in  tents. 

—Ex. 

Last  year  I  knew  a  Freshman  who  lived  in  an  attic  room. 
What  do  you  think  he  is  now? 
Rheumatic? 
No ;   a   Sophomore. 


—Ex. 


Maw's  callin'  from  the  milk  house, 

Callin'  stern : 
"Jim,  yer  lazy  good  fer  nuthin', 

Come  an'  churn." 
Paw's  callin'  from  the  corn  patch, 

Callin'  loud : 
"James,  yer  hulkin",  stupid  loafer, 

Time  yer  plowed." 
Nature's  callin'  from  the  trout-brook, 
"Son,  yer  poor,  tired,  lazy  feller, 

Come  and  fish." 
Stranger,  if  we  just  swapped  places, 

Put  it  clear. 
Which  of  all  the  three  a-callin' 

Would  you  hear? 


—Ex. 
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COLLEGE  CUT  SHOES  IN   PATENT 
LEATHER  AND  CALF  SKIN 

$3. SO  and  S4.00 
Geo.  H.  Stoebener, 

6227     PENN, 

6222      FRANKSTOWIM,        EAST    END. 

We  Do  Shoe  Repairing 


"Will  you  grant  me  one  last  favor  before  I  go?"  asked 
the  rejected  suitor. 

"Yes,  George,  I  will,"  she  said,  dropping  her  eyelashes 
and  getting  her  lips  into  shape. 

"What  is  the  favor  I  can  grant  you?" 

"Only  a  little  song  at  the  piano,  please.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  a  dog  outside  waiting  for  me,  and  I  want  you  to 
scare  him  away." 

—Ex. 


Our  sole  aim  is  to  fit  our  patrons  in    Sole-Fitting  Shoes. 
RECIPROCITY !     A    word    to   the   wise  is  sufficient.     .     . 


6019  PENN  AVENUE 


Bell  1191  Highland. 


SEOXS  1CSNSZS. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS. 
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Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 

Cats  are  harmless  things  ; 
For  the  man  is  dead  that  slumbers 

When  a  cat  at  midnight  sings. — Ex. 


When  the  Donkey  saw  the  Zebra, 
He  began  to  switch  his  tail. 
"Well,  I  never!"  was  his  comment, 
"Here's  a  mule  that's  been  in  jail." — Ex. 
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William  Morris;  His  Works  and  Ideas. 


The  year  1834,  that  witnessed  the  death  of  two  great  ro- 
mantic movers  of  the  early  19th  century,  Lamb  and  Coleridge, 
also  witnessed  the  birth  of  William  Morris,  who  belongs  to 
another  group  of  romanticists.  William  Morris  was  a  man 
of  genius,  a  dreamer  and  worker,  a  poet  and  socialist.  He  was 
a  man  whose  industry  in  countless  lines  is  nearly  inconceiv- 
able until  it  is  understood  that  his  diverse  works  are  united 
by  one  aim — that  everything  should  be  beautiful.  This  idea 
of  beauty  was  with  him  from  his  early  youth. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  his  life-work  back  to  early  influences. 
His  work  is  all  distinguished  by  an  air  of  mediaevalism  and 
beauty.  While  young  he  lived  near  Epping  forest,  little 
changed  since  mediaeval  times,  where  as  he  grew  up  he  be- 
came more  and  more  keenly  conscious  of  what  he  saw,  and 
more  romantic  in  temperament.  Here  he  learned  to  know 
trees,  flowers  and  birds  intimately.  Later  his  romantic  ed- 
ucation was  furthered  at  Marlborough  College,  where  he 
learned  much  about  English-Gothic  architecture.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  a  back-ground  in  complete  harmony 
with  his  ever-increasing  sense  of  romance  and  beauty.  Thus 
his  early  life  was  infused  with  ardent  zeal,  great  learning  and 
idealism. 

In  this  romantic  movement  Edward  Burne-Jones  and 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  were  near  associates  of  Morris.  About 
1852  these  two  friends  and  the  publication  of  the  "Germ,"  the 
organ  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  instigated  Morris, 
who  heretofore  had  been  turning  his  artistic  enthusiasm  to- 
ward archaeology  and  architecture,  to  do  original  and  active 
work  for  his  own  time. 

In  his  work,  William  Morris,  the  poet,  the  socialist  and 
the  craftsman,  really  possessed  two  natures.  One  William 
Morris  we  find  giving  expression  to  his  individualism  through 
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poetry  and  prose.  The  other  was  the  socialist,  the  man  of 
philosophy  and  of  the  practical  life.  But  both  natures  are  com- 
bined in  the  craftsman,  for  there  he  gave  expression  not  only 
to  his  romantic  sense  but  also  to  his  philosophy  of  common 
living. 

As  a  poet  he  has  won  a  place  among  the  greatest  English 
verse  writers.  Together  with  Rosett,  in  both  poetry  and  art, 
and  with  Brune-Jones  in  art,  Morris  sought  inspiration  in  oth- 
er time,  sought  to  have  his  emtions  aroused  by  the  Middle 
ages.  Morris's  poetry  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  To  the 
first  period  belongs  his  first  volume,  "The  Defense  of  Guene- 
vere,  and  Other  Poems,"  which  is  a  collection  of  fascinating 
ballad  romances.  He  is  not  classed  with. his  contemporaries, 
Browning  and  Arnold,  but  with  Swinburne  and  Rossetti.  Like 
^he  two  latter,  in  these  poems  he  uses  earlier  modes  of  thought 
and  expression  in  reproducing  the  spirit  of  mediaevalism. 
These  are  remarkable  for  richness  of  color  and  are  written 
with  perfect  unrestraint.  The  more  Morris  wrote  ballad-ro- 
mances the  more  his  poetry  developed  in  delicacy,  but  it  ever 
retained  its  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

In  the  second  period  of  poetry  the  glamour  of  mediae- 
valism is  cast  off,  although  he  still  clings  to  the  romantic 
Morris  shows  his  power  as  a  story  teller  in  his  highly  romantic 
epics,  full  of  the  beauty  in  nature  and  life.  All  this  is  found 
in  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  "The  Earthly  Paradise/' 
and  "Sigurd  the  Volsung."  The  last  is  a  magnificent  saga  in 
which  the  north  winds,  the  rough  billows,  the  bloody  con- 
flicts, the  bravery  and  death  of  heroes,  all  have  a  place.  Joined 
with  the  romantic  atmosphere  of  this  poem  there  is  also 
superb  force  and  intensity.  Morris  was  a  true  man  of  the 
north — the  Viking,  his  friends  called  him.  He  spent  much 
time  in  Ireland  and  translated  many  of  the  poems  of  the 
northlands.  Mr.  Saintsbury  well  expressed  the  nature  of  the 
poems  of  the  second  period :  "I  turn  with  relief  once  more  to 
the  lambent  easy  light,  the  misty  lunar  atmosphere  shot  with 
faint  auroral  colors,  the  low  and  magical  music,  the  ever- 
varying  panorama  of  poetical  description  and  passion  and 
thought  that  I  have  known  so  long  and  loved  so  much  in  the 
writings  of  the  author  of  "The  Earthly  Paradise." 


HIS  WORK  AND  IDEAS. 

The  last  period  of  poetry  is  characterized  by  an  awaken- 
ing to  actual  conditions  of  modern  life,  in  which  is  classed 
his  "Chants  for  Socialists."  On  reading"  this  one  finds  that 
Morris  believed  that  when  the  life  of  a  man  is  bettered  and 
democracy  triumphs,  then  art  and  beauty  will  also  be  tri- 
umphant. In  addition  to  this  poetry  Morris  did  a  vast  amount 
of  translation.  His  Aeneid,  Odyssey  and  Beowulf,  as  well  as 
Icelandic  sagas  are  English  poems  because  Morris  thought 
"the  fire  of  a  poem  is  what  a  translator  should  principally 
regard,"  and  not  the  literal  translation. 

In  his  prose  there  is  this  same  romantic  element  and 
sense  of  the  beautiful.  His  prose  is  chiefly  composed  of  sagas 
and  mediaeval  romances,  which  possess  wonderful  imagina- 
tive wealth.  Morris  believed  in  an  ideal  land  which  he  could 
only  find  in  dreams.  Many  of  his  stories,  which  have  this 
dreamy  atmosphere,  as  "The  Dream  of  John  Ball,"  are  almost 
as  real  and  inevitable  as  everyday  life. 

Aside  from  the  beauty  and  romanticism  oi  I\ [orris's  poet- 
ry and  prose,  both  are  marked  by  an  evidence  of  "his  width 
of  relation  to  the  mass  of  mankind."  To  mankind  and  the 
problems  of  life  he  devoted  much  time  and  energy.  His 
friends  regretted  that  he  started  the  socialistic  paper, 
"The  Common  weal,"  because  it  prevented  his 
becoming  poet-laureate  of  England.  Morris  only  laughed 
and  replied,  "If  I  can't  be  the  laureate  of  reading  men,  I'll  be 
the  laureate  of  sweating  men."  This  phrase  fully  describes 
his  relation  to  Socialism.  For  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
socialism,  wrote  pamphlets,  made  speeches,  and  showed  him- 
self the  friend  of  the  workingman.  Morris's  ideal  for  man- 
kind is  found  in  the  following  lines  from  his  "Chants  for  So- 
cialists :" 

"And  what  wealth,  then,   shall   be   left  us,   when  none   shall 

gather  gold 
To   buy    his   friend   in   the    market,   and   pinch   and   pine   the 

sold? 
Yea,  what  but  the  lovely  city,  and  the  little  house  on  the  hill, 
And  the  wastes  and  the  woodland  beauty,    and    the    happy 

fields  we  till, 
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And  the  homes  of  ancient  story,  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead, 

And  the  wise  man  seeking  out  marvels,  and  the  poets'  teeming 
head, 

And  the  painter's  head  of  wonder,  and  the  marvelous  fiddle- 
bow, 

And  the  banded  choirs  of  music,  all  them  that  do  and  know." 

Again  in  William  Morris,  the  craftsman,  we  find  the 
same  aim  towards  the  beautiful.  But  besides  beauty  for  the 
sake  of  beauty  there  is  the  added  idea  of  human  comfort. 
As  a  craftsman  Morris  paid  minute  attention  to  what  he 
calls  the  lesser  arts,  pottery  and  glass-making;  weaving  and 
dyeing;  the  craft  of  painting  patterns  on  cloth  and  on  paper; 
furniture  and  even  dress.  In  all  of  these  he  was  the  creative 
artist  and  worked  to  have  useful  things  also  ornamental. 
Concerning  pottery  and  glass-making  he  says  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  "In  our  own  times,  when  styleless  anarchy  prevails," 
there  should  be  a  change  to  simple  but  beautiful  methods  of 
workmanship.  In  regard  to  painting  on  cloth  or  paper,  es- 
pecially the  designing  of  paper  hangings,  the  idea  of  Morris 
was  that  one  must  accept  their  mechanical  nature,  and  not  try 
to  make  the  paper  look  as  if  it  were  painted  by  hand ;  there 
should  be  "dots,  lines  and  hatchings,  mechanical  enrichment." 
Again  in  house  furnishings  there  should  be  simplicity  in 
quantity ;  and  as  to  the  kind  and  manner  of  the  design,  "the 
arrangement  of  our  houses  ought  surely  to  express  the  kind 
of  life  we  lead,  or  desire  to  lead."  Morris  also  says  that  "Fur- 
niture should  be  solid  and  well  made ;  no  extravagancies  in 
design  on  chairs  and  tables,  but  side  boards,  cabinets,  and 
such  as  are  for  beauty  as  well  as  use,  should  be  elaborate  with 
carvings,  inlaying,  or  painting." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Morris  had  his  own  ideas  on 
dress.  He  rebelled  against  bowing  to  the  decision  that  art  had 
no  place  in  the  dress  of  man  and  remarked  once,  that  "some- 
times in  my  more  sceptical  moments  I  puzzle  myself  in  think- 
ing why,  when  I  am  indoors  I  should  wear  two  coats,  one 
with  a  back  and  no  front,  and  the  other  with  a  front  but  no 
back."  But  he  never  had  the  courage  to  start  a  reform  since 
these  clothes  are  so  easy  to  get  into.     In  his  opinion  worn- 
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en's  dress  is  better  than  formerly ;  it  has  become  more  grace- 
ful and  sensible  and  possesses  more  freedom.  The  following 
is  from  one  of  his  lectures:  "Garments  should  veil  the  human 
form,  and  neither  caricature  it  nor  obliterate  its  lines ;  the  body 
should  be  draped,  and  neither  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  nor  stuck 
in  the  middle  of  a  box.  Drapery  properly  managed  is  not  a 
dead  thing,  but  a  living  one,  expressive  of  endless  beauty  of 
motion ;  and  if  this  be  lost,  half  the  pleasure  of  the  eye  in 
common  life  is  lost  *  *  *  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be 
upholstered  like  arm  chairs,  but  drape  yourselves  like  women." 

In  short  the  lesser  arts  should  minister  to  both  our  ma- 
terial and  aesthetic  needs  and  should  be  as  beautiful  as  pos- 
sible. 

Closely  connected  with  these  ideas  on  the  lesser  arts 
is  the  formation  of  the  "arts  and  crafts"  association,  which 
he  helped  by  money,  direction  and  enthusiasm.  He  was  as- 
sisted in  organization  by  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones  and  Ford  Ma- 
dox-Brown.  At  the  factory  of  this  association  beautiful 
stained  glass,  ornamental  furniture,  paper-hangings  and  tex- 
tile fabrics  were  made.  In  addition  to  these  factories  there 
was  the  Kelmscott  Press,  which  was  started  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  book  binding  and  painting  among  the  fine  arts. 
Morris  began  the  production  of  illuminated  manuscripts  on 
paper  and  on  vellum.  In  all  his  workshops  Morris  looked  to 
the  comfort  and  culture  of  his  workmen.  He  had  no  faith 
in  co-operative  work  and  so  it  is  understood  that  his  work- 
shops were  not  experiments  on  conditions  of  capitalist  and 
loborer.  Their  object  was  to  put  forth  beautiful  goods,  which 
were  made  not  merely  by  machinery  but  in  which  the  in- 
dividual skill  of  the  craftsman  and  the  imagination  if  the  ar- 
tist had  full  power.  Willim  Sharp,  a  friend  of  Morris,  writes 
taht  this  decorative-manufacturing  and  the  firm  established, 
have  been  very  powerful  "in  the  evolution  of  domestic  dec- 
oration, the  domestic  arts  and  crafts  generally,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  America." 

The  energy  and  achievement  of  William  Morris  cannot 
be  estimated ;  he  has  influenced  life  and  living  in  countless 
ways.  His  poetry  is  free  from  striking  lines  or  phrases,  but 
gives  new  direction  and  flexibility  to  English  verse.     He  re- 
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covered  for  narrative  poetry  a  place  among  the  foremost  kinds 
of  art.  His  genius  as  a  pattern-designer  and  decorator  is 
unrivaled.  "It  was  under  the  designation  of  'designer'  that 
he  enrolled  himself  in  the  socialist  ranks  and  claimed  a  po- 
sition as  one  of  the  working  class." 

William  Morris  followed  so  many  lines  of  thought  be- 
cause to  him  the  principle  of  beauty  was  a  single  theme.  And 
so  all  of  his  variety  of  accomplishments  is  very  perplexing 
unless  we  remember  that  he  had  but  the  one  object — "the  re- 
integration of  human  life"  through  the  medium  of  the  beau- 
tiful. He  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  practicability 
of  beauty.  As  he  expressed  it  "beaut}-  is  in  one  sense  the  most 
common  thing  in  the  world  ;  for  it  is  everywhere.  Wherever 
there  is  the  rhythm  of  light,  there  is  some  transmutation  in- 
to beauty." 

Lilla  A.  Greene,  '08. 


A  Day  Dream  in  a  Library. 


Some  day  when  I  am  very  rich,  or  maybe  very  poor,  I 
shall  keep  a  second  hand  book  store.  It  will  be  on  the  street 
just  back  of  the  busiest  thoroughfare  of  a  large  city.  From 
far  away  there  will  echo  the  confused  sounds  of  the  hurried 
life  of  many  busy  people,  but  on  this  street  all  will  be  quiet 
and  peaceful.  Outside  the  sun  will  shine  dazzlingly  hot  on  the 
pavement,  but  my  room  will  always  be  dark  and  cool  and 
musty.  There  will  be  ever  so  man)^  books,  most  of  them 
worn  and  torn  by  much  handling,  and  many  of  them  very 
badly  soiled,  but  I  shall  not  clean  them  with  pink  paper 
cleaner  nor  fumigate  them  to  kill  the  germs,  nor  even  mend 
their  torn  pages  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  to 
save  their  lives. 

There  will  be  many  books  but  they  shall  all  be  just  the 
ones  I  want  most,  and  if  by  chance  one  which  I  do  not  like 
does  find  its  way  in  among  the  others  it  shall  promptly  be 
sent  out  to  take  its  place  among  the  "ten  cent  books"  in  the 
stall  on  the  street. 
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The  books  on  the  shelves  shall  all  be  arranged  in  order 
but  not  in  the  same  order  which  would  please  a  librarian. 
They  shall  not  be  catalogued  nor  known  by  a  number  like 
those  hard-worked  books  which  are  valued  only  for  the  in- 
formation which  they  give.  Perhaps  many  of  these  books 
will  have  already  suffered  this  life,  so  now  when  they  have 
come  to  my  shop  they  shall  rest,  standing  quietly  there  among 
the  friends  which  are  most  congenial  to  them.  They  will  not 
always  stand  there  idly,  for  sometimes  people  will  come  in — 
people  who,  too,  are  fond  of  old  book's — and  we  shall  rum- 
age  through  them  and  take  one  after  another  down  from  the 
shelves  to  read  snatches  here  and  there,  and,  then,  when  I  see 
something  which  I  like  I  shall  lay  that  book  aside  and  later, 
away  back  in  the  cool,  quiet  shop,  I  shall  read  and  read.  And 
the  books  will  not  consider  it  a  hardship  to  be  used  in  this 
way.  They  only  object  to  being  read  through  quickly,  page 
after  page,  by  someone  who,  with  a  pen  and  paper,  is  copying 
out  great  volumes  of  notes,  or  by  some  one  else  who  is  crit- 
icising their  style  and  who  has  to  report  the  next  day  the 
exact  reason  why  she  does  or  does  not  like  them. 

There  will  be  a  few  persons  who  will  come  to  buy, 
some  who  want  the  books  because  they  are  old  and  some  be- 
cause they  are  cheap.  These  persons  I  shall  look  at  keenly 
through  my  steel  rimmed  spectacles — I  shall  have  a  pair  for 
all  old  book  dealers  wear  them — then  I  shall  turn  and  begin 
to  search  through  my  books,  slowly,  very  slowly.  There  is 
never  need  for  hurry  in  a  second  hand  book  store.  Mean- 
while I  shall  watch  my  would-be  customer  and  if  I  find  that 
he  will  take  the  right  care  of  my  books,  he  shall  have  what 
he  wants,  but  if  he  merely  wants  to  make  slaves  of  them 
these  books  are  not  for  sale. 

But  visitors  will  be  rare  and  rarer  still  will  be  the  custo- 
mers and  so  all  day  long  the  books  and  I  shall  be  alone  in 
the  cool  dark  shop  far  from  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  hur- 
rying people  a  few  squares  away.  '07. 
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The  Sixteenth  Miss  Mansfield. 


When  Majorie  Whitman  returned  to  her  room  after  her 
last  recitation  she  found  her  brother  Alan  there.  He  sat  at 
her  desk  with  a  photograph  in  his  hand. 

"Hello  Al.     What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Studying  this  photo.  Who  is  the  girl?  She's  a  stun- 
ner." 

Majorie  looked  at  the  picture  with  an  amused  expression, 
while  her  brother  continued  : 

"The  name  on  the  back  is  Dorothy  Mansfield.  I  have 
never  heard  you  mention  her." 

"You  haven't !  Well,  she  is  the  dearest  girl  in  the  place. 
One  of  the  seniors  who  recently  joined  the  Phi  Delta,  where 
I  first  met  her." 

"I  like  her  looks.  The  face  is  a  little  too  determined, 
but  has  plenty  of  sweetness.  It  is  strong  and  kindly.  The 
eyes  have  lots  of  expression.  Say,  Marjorie,  I  am  coming  up 
Friday  evening  and  if  you  will  have  Miss  Mansfield  with 
you,  I  will  take  you  both  to  the  theatre  soon." 

Marjorie  was  glad  to  see  Alan  go,  for  he  would  talk  of 
nothing  but  Dorothy  Mansfield.  He  had  recently  come  to 
the  city  near  which  his  sister's  college  was  situated,  and 
although  he  had  called  on  her  a  few  times  he  had  met  none 
of  his  sister's  friends. 

Friday  evening  found  Alan  in  the  dormitory  drawing 
room.  When  Marjorie  appeared  alone  he  looked  disappoint- 
ed, but  she  told  him  that  the  original  of  the  photograph  would 
be  down  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  very  pretty  girl  with  the  most  kindly  face  and  manner 
was  introduced  to  Alan.  She  was  very  entertaining  and  he 
enjoyed  the  evening.  Still  he  was  puzzled  and  said  to  him- 
self as  he  returned  to  the  city — "Miss  Mansfield  is  all  right 
but  she  does  not  look  just  like  her  photo.  I  can't  quite  make  it 
out.     There  is  a  likeness,  but  that  is  all." 

Several  nights  later  Alan  again  called  on  his  sister  and 
asked  if  Miss  Mansfield  was  in.  At  his  request  Marjorie 
sent  for  her.  Alan  could  not  keep  the  surprised  look  out  of 
his  face  as  a  large   girl,   decidedly   the   athlete,   entered   and 
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was  introduced  as  "Miss  Mansfield."  The  evening  passed 
quickly  in  the  discussion  of  basket  ball  and  tennis.  Both  girls 
saw  Alan  to  the  door  so  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  asking 
his  sister  to  explain.  This  new  acquaintance  puzzled  him. 
She  resembled  the  photograph  in  quite  a  marked  degree. 

Some  two  weeks  later  there  was  a  picnic  at  the  college, 
which  Alan  attended.  After  the  lecture  his  sister  introduced 
him  to  the  sweetest  and  daintiest  girl  imaginable,  but  he  al- 
most staggered  when  he  heard  the  name  "Miss   Mansfield." 

Several  weeks  later  he  wrote  home  and  declared  that 
Marjorie  had  better  be  transferred  to  the  insane  aslyum. 
"She  is  crazy  as  a  loon,"  he  wrote.  "She  has  introduced  me 
to  eight  girls  and  everyone  has  the  name  of  Dorothy  Mans- 
field. It  cannot  be  a  joke,  or  it  would  have  been  found  out 
before  this.  I  don't  believe  Marjorie  tells  lies  but  something 
is  wrong,  for  she  insists  that  everyone  of  those  eight  girls 
is  the  original  of  a  photograph  I  found  on  her  desk.  You 
had  better  remove  her  from  the  college  or  find  out  what  is 
the  matter  with  her  mind." 

The  mid-year  Prom,  occurred  in  February.  Alan 
was  there  and  enjoyed  himself,  although  he  wondered  if  the 
college  was  made  of  "Miss  Mansfields."  During  the  evening 
he  met  seven  girls  who  were  called  Miss  Mansfield.  The  last 
of  these  was  a  delightful  dancer,  a  charming  conversationalist, 
and  as  prett}^  as  she  was  agreeable.  When  he  was 
not  dancing  with  her  he  was  thinking  of  her.  During  one  of 
the  intermissions  he  was  standing  beside  a  youth  whom  he 
had  met  that  evening.  He  turned  to  Alan,  looked  toward  the 
"last"  Miss  Mansfield,  and  remarked,  "Miss  Lloyd  is  a  typical 
Senior." 

"Beg  pardon — her  name  is  Mansfield — isn't  it?" 

"I  am  sure  it  isn't.  She  was  introduced  to  me  as  Miss 
Lloyd — Dorothy  Lloyd — I  believe." 

The  intermission  ended  and  Alan  hastened  to  claim  his 
dance  with  Dorothy  Mansfield  or  Miss  Lloyd.  During  the 
dance  he  begged  her  to  explain  the  mystery  of  all  the  Sen- 
iors named  Dorothy  Mansfield.  Dorothy  laughed 
and  asked,  "What  mystery?" 
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Alan  was  struck  by  her  resemblance  to  the  photograph, 
and  said  to  himself,  "At  last  I  have  found  the  right  Miss 
Mansfield." To  her  he  added, "You  are  the  true  Miss  Mansfield. 
For  weeks  I  have  looked  for  you."  Before  he  could  continue, 
the  dance  ended  and  he  heard  Dorothy  say,  "Mr.  Whitman, 
allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend,  Miss  Mansfield."  He  turned 
around  and  saw  his  sister.  No  wonder  that  he  was  confused 
and  decided  then  and  there  that  all  the  Seniors  who  were  Phi 
Delts  were  crazy.  The  dance  ended  and  Alan  left,  to  dream 
of  Dorothy  Mansfield. 

Many  times  betwen  then  and  Class  Day  he  met  Miss 
Dorothy  Mansfield,  the  first,  second,  and  all  the  others.  Al- 
though he  often  asked  Miss  Dorothy  Lloyd,  as  he  called  her, 
to  distinguish  her,  he  could  learn  nothing,  and  the  mystery 
remained  a  mystery. 

But  on  Class  Day  Marjorie  invited  him  to  take  a  walk. 
He  consented  because  it  was  her  class  day,  although  he  would 
have  preferred  to  walk  with  some  one  else's  sister.  In  the 
pretty  oak  walk  at  the  edge  of  the  campus  they  met  a  num- 
ber of  girls.  They  were  in  single  file  so  Allan  greeted  them 
one  by  one.  He  had  no  sooner  greeted  one  Miss  Mansfield 
than  he  saw  another,  and  another,  and  still  another.  Alan 
was  perplexed — the  more  so  when  he  saw  the  amused  expres- 
sion on  the  Seniors'  faces. 

Marjorie  left  him  standing  there  and  took  a  place  behind 
the  seventh  Miss  Mansfield.  Then  the  first  Miss  Mansfield 
stepped  forward  and  said,  "Mr.  Whitman,  you  were  intro- 
duced to  me  as  Miss  Mansfield,  the  original  of  the  photograph 
which  you  saw  in  your  sister's  room.  So  I  am  the  original, 
but  my  name  is  Dolly  Betts.  This,"  pointing  to  the  second 
Miss  Mansfield,  "is  the  original  of  the  photo  and  her  name  is 
Ora  Duncan."  So  she  spoke  of  them  one  after  the  other — 
Ruth  Flower,  Olive  Sharp,  Thelma  Ward,  Helen  Hult,  Yo- 
lande  Cole,  Marjorie  Whitman,  Alice  Adams,  Nina  Dodd, 
Stella  Mitchell,  Flora  Burbanks,  Irene  Findley,  Ethel  Hill, 
Laura  Hawthorne  and  Dorothy  Lloyd — all  the  sixteen,  orig- 
inals of  the  photograph.  "If  you  take  the  first  letter  of  our 
first  names  you  will  find  that  they  spell  Dorothy  Mansfield 
and  we  are  the  original  of  the  photograph  of  Dorothy  Mans- 
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field."  As  Alan  looked  extremely  bewildered  Dolly  Betts  add- 
ed, "Your  education  has  been  neglected,  Mr.  Whitman.  At 
your  leisure  take  up  composite  photography  as  a  study  and 
you  will  learn  the  personalities  and  mystery  of  Miss  Mans- 
field." 

Alan  Whitman  was  in  a  trying  position,  but  he  rose  to 
the  occasion.  He  walked  past  them  all  and  up  to  Dorothy 
Lloyd.  "As  the  sixteenth  and  last  Miss  Mansfield,  as  the  one 
the  last  mysterious  to  me,  I  invite  you  to  take  a  stroll." 

Before  fifteen  Seniors  could  recover  their  dignity,  he  de- 
parted as  victor  and  with  him  went  the  conquered  one,  Dor- 
othy  Lloyd,  the  sixteenth   Miss  Mnsfield. 

Lilla  A.  Greene,     '08. 


Of  all  dire  things  of  college  life, 
The  hardest  thing  of  all  its  strife, 
The  thing  I'd  cut  if  I  but  durse 
Is  this  whole  business  of  writing  verse. 

With  pen  and  paper  I  sit  me  down 
And  think  and  think  and  sigh  and  frown, 
And  when  at  last  a  line  I  grind 
O  then  for  it  a  rhyme  to  find ! 

The  Alphabet  I  call  to  aid. 
Upon  its  letters  make  a  raid ; 
Each  must  itself  to  service  lend 
To  cap  a  word,  the  verse  to  end. 

And  when  a  word  does  rhyme  at  last, 

E'en  the  troubles  are  not  past ; 

A  verse  for  it  of  right  intent 

Must  still  the  thought  entire  cement. 

Alas  !  alas  !  'tis  very  true 
That  making  rhyme  is  hard  to  do. 
A  poet  must  be  born,  you  see, 
And  that  is  not  the  case  with  me. 

M.  C.  M. 


I4  NOT  IN  VAIN. 

'Not  in  Vain." 


When  the  train  pulled  out  from  the  little  one-horse  sta- 
tion, it  left  behind  a  thin,  spare,  wiry  figure  which  began  pac- 
ing the  platform  impatiently.  Energy  was  visible  in  every 
bone,  and  her  little  black  eyes  snapped,  as  she  gazed  about 
her  and  saw  the  dismal  suroundings.  "It's  a  pity  if  James 
Long  had  to  come  to  this  forlorn  looking  place,  afore  he  could 
be  contented,"  she  said  to  herself.  "But  sence  he  did  come, 
and  I've  come,  I  wish  that  stage'd  stir  itself  a  little  and  get 
here." 

She  looked  down  the  long,  yellow  road  that  trailed  away 
into  clouds  of  dust.  "No  sight  of  man  nor  beast,"  she  mut- 
tered. "I'll  step  to  the  window  and  ask  the  ticket  agent  when 
the  vehicle's  supposed  to  arrive."  With  a  long  step  she 
crossed  the  intervening  space  and  tapped  on  the  window  with 
her  green  umbrella.  The  rapping  roused  a  short,  fat,  little 
man,  who  looked  up  testily,  and  to  her  inquiry  replied,  "It'll 
be  here  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  I  reckon.     Just  be  patient." 

A  flat,  angular  back  was  turned  on  him  and  a  lusty  shrill 
voice   began  the  refrain, 

"Wait,  meekly  wait,  and  murmur  not. 
Oh,  wait,  meekly  wait,  and  murmur  not." 

This  continued  uninterruptedly  until  a  cracking  of  whips 
and  the  beat  of  hoofs  announced  the  arrival  of  the  stage. 

"Yes,  I'll  sit  right  up  here  with  you,"  she  announced  to 
the  stage  driver.  "I  always  kin  talk  better  when  I'm  sittin' 
next  a  body  and  then  I  don't  have  to  yell  so  loud.  You  know 
I'm  James  Long's  aunt  and  I  told  him  I  was  coming  out  to 
stay  a  spell  with  him ;  well,  he  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  com- 
ing, 'cause,  he  says,  you  have  lynchin',  and  robbers  and  all 
sorts  of  things  out  here,  but  I  'lowed  ef  I  didn't  like  it,  I'd  go 
home  again.  Do  you  have  many  robbers  out  in  these  parts?" 
she  queried,  gazing  expectantly  at  her  companion,  her  steel 
rimmed  glasses  on  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

"Quite  a  little,"  he  drawled,  watching  her  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye ;  "we  might  be  held  up  most  any  time,  for 
I've  often  been  held  up  by  fellows  lying  low  behind  a  rock  like 
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that  one,"  pointing  to  a  huge  boulder  along  the  rocky  road. 

"My  sakes,  let's  hurry  past.  It  gives  me  a  skeery  feelin' 
to  ride  so  close  by." 

They  passed  the  rock  in  safety,  but  as  Miss  Long  looked 
back  fearfully,  she  beheld  far  down  the  dusty  road,  two 
horsemen  riding  at  breakneck  speed. 

"Land,  if  here  don't  come  two  of  them  now,"  and  before 
the  surprised  stage  driver  knew,  she  had  seized  the  whip  and 
was  lashing  the  horses.  They  started  on  a  mad  gallop  and 
raced  wildly  down  the  steep  hill.  The  stage  whirled  from 
right  to  left,  creaking  and  jolting,  the  terrified  woman  plying 
the  whip  constantly,  the  stage  driver  pulling  and  tugging  on 
the  lines  in  vain. 

All  the  time  Miss  Long  kept  fumbling  at  her  waist  and  at 
last  produced  a  long  leather  pocket  book  which  she  hastily 
pushed  into  her  shoe.  That'll  be  safe,  anyhow,  she  sighed. 
"Go  it,  go  it,"  she  cried  to  the  tearing  horses,  and  the  whip 
did  its  duty  once  more. 

As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  little  settlement,  Miss  Long 
leaned  back  and  sighed.  "Well,  I  guess  they  didn't  get  us  that 
time.  My !  won't  James  be  proud  of  his  old  aunt  when  I  tell 
him  how  we  escaped  from  those  highwaymen.  That  gave 
me  a  bracin'  feelin'." 

The  stage  driver  swore  viciously  under  his  breath  as  he 
saw  his  horses  frothing  and  foaming,  but  he  said  nothing. 
He  had  managed  to  stop  them  in  front  of  the  general  store 
and  post  office,  and  Miss  Long  jumped  nimbly  to  the  ground. 

"We  had  a  wonderful  escape,"  she  began  telling  the  as- 
sembled crowd,  "and  we  almost — "  here  she  stopped  open- 
mouthed,  for  the  two  horsemen  were  riding  up  and  one  of 
them  was  James  Long. 

"Well,  Aunt  Rachel,  what  in  thunder  did  you  do  to  those 
hrses?  We've  been  trying  to  catch  up  to  you  for  about  three 
miles." 

"Wasn't  you  really  a  robber?"  she  cried.  "Well,  even  if 
we  weren't  fleeing  from  a  robber  as  we  thought  we  were,  I 
guess  I  enjoyed  myself  just  a  little  a  'flicking  flies  off  them 
two  nags,"  and  she  tossed  her  head  triumphantly  at  the  stage 
driver.  Virginia   Marshall,   '08. 


1 6  TWO  WAYS  OF  LOVING. 

Two  Ways  of  Loving. 


Twilight  was   deepening  to  darkness, 
To   the  land  of  dreams  went  I 
And  me  thought  I  heard  faint  voices — 
Was   it  only   the  winds  that  sigh? 

Summer  was  pleading  with  Winter, 
Sadly  she  spoke  and  slow, 
"Do  you  hate  my  flower  children, 
That  so  sternly  you  bid  them  go? 

"You  send  the  Frost  King  to  touch  them 
'Neath  his  blighting  hand  they   die, 
Oh  !  brother,  I  pray  you  have  mercy, 
You  do  not  love  them  as  I." 

But  pale  Winter  answered  gently, 

"Not  so,  little  sister  mine, 

Think  you  flowers  ne'er  grow  weary  of  blooming? 

Ah,  no!   for  some  respite  they  pine. 

"And  so  when   the   flowers  are  wearied 
I  whisper  soft  and  low 
'Come  to  rest,  my  tired  children 
Under  the  sheltering  snow.' 

"And  the  flowers  are  glad  to  slumber, 
They  know  faithful  watch  I  shall  keep. 
The  North  Wind  may  whistle  above  them, 
But  they  heed  it  not  in  their  sleep. 

"There  is  more  than  one  way  of  loving 
The  bright  flowers  you  love  to  caress, 
I  care  for  them  when  they  are  weary, 
Do  you  think  that  I  love  them  the  less?" 

I   heard   not   the   murmured   answer 
Though  I  knew  what  Summer  would  say, 
For  when  twilight  had   deepened  to  darkness, 
Dream  land  had  fled  away. 

A.  G.  W.,  '06. 
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Editorial. 


Another  college  year  is  nearly  over  and  now  with  this 
May-June  number,  the  editing  of  the  Sorosis  for  the  year  of 
1905-06  is  completed.  And  as  we,  the  present  staff  of  editors, 
give  the  work  into  other  hands,  we  desire  to  thank  those 
who  have  helped  with  the  publication  of  this  our  college  paper 
and  without  whose  assistance  the  work  would  have  been  of 
much  greater  difficulty.  We  especially  thank  Miss  Lewis 
for  the  kindness  she  has  shown  in  selecting  material  for  us,  and 
for  the  interest  she  has  taken  in  the  work.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  contributors  for  the  help  they  have  given  and  to  the 
subscribers  and  advertisers  as  well.  For  mistakes  made  we 
ask  pardon.  We  would  like  to  be  perfect  but  fear  it  is  im- 
possible— at  least  it  seems  so. 

Next  year  three  of  this  year's  staff  will  continue  on  the 
board  fo  editors,  though  their  departments  will  be  changed. 
These  are  the  new  editor-in-chief,  the  business  manager  and 
the  literary  editor.  The  other  three  will  be  newly  chosen.  To 
all  these  we  extend  our  best  wishes  and  hope  they  will  have 
a  very  successful  year.     We  ask  for  them  the  support  of  all 
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the  girls,  both  in  the  way  of  contributions  and  subscriptions. 
So  here,  we  of  the  the  class  of  1906,  say  to  the  Sorosis  and  its 
staff  "Hail  and  farewell."  We  are  glad  to  resign  the  paper 
to  the  able  workers  whom  the  Class  of  1907  has  chosen  to 
represent  it  on  the  board  of  editors. 


Alumnae  Notes. 


Mrs.  A.  G.  Holmes  and  daughter  Gertrude  have  been 
spending  some  time  at  Cambridge  Springs. 

Miss  Susanne  Riddle  accompanied  Lady  Yarmouth  to 
England  when  she  sailed  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Sorosis  is  extended  to  Miss  Ro- 
setta  Moore  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  mother. 

Saturday,  May  twenty-sixth,  is  the  date  chosen  by  Miss 
Anna  Petty  as  the  day  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  John  Irwin. 

Miss  Mary  Willson  substituted  in  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  for  several  weeks 
lately. 

Miss  Sarah  Pfeil,  maid  of  honor  for  Miss  Petty,  lately 
entertained  at  a  Salmagundi  party  in  honor  of  Mrs.  John  M. 
Phillips  and  Miss  Anna  Petty. 

Miss  Plelen  Thomas,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  at  home  for  the  Easter  vacation  and  was  present  at  the 
April  meeting  of  Decade  Club  II. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Elsie  Braun  and  Mr.  Charles 
Searing  was  announced  at  a  tea  given  by  Miss  Anne  Houston 
at  her  home  on  April  twenty-third. 
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Miss  Florence  Wagener,  of  London,  Ohio,  is  at 
present  the  guest  of  Miss  Pew  at  the  college.  She  expects 
to  remain  in  the  city  until  after  commencement. 

On  her  return  from  Atlantic  City  Miss  Edna  McKee 
spent  a  few  days  with  Miss  Thomas  and  Miss  Willson  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Miss  McKee  was  present  at 
the  Bryn  Mawr  festivities  of  May  first. 

The  May  meeting  of  the  Decade  Club  II.  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Carrie  Kim  on  May  eleventh.  "Oliver  Twist" 
was  the  book  which  the  members  discussed.  The  next  meet- 
ing, June  sixth,  will  be  held  at  Miss  Lida  Young's,  when  the 
class  of  1906  will  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  club. 
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A  straw  ride  in  honor  of  the  Seniors  was  enjoyed  May 
twenty-fifth. 

Miss  Brownson  entertained  the  Seniors  at  a  most  delight- 
ful dinner  Friday  evening,  May  eighteenth. 

The  regular  Omega  meeting  was  held  May  tenth.  The 
Celtic  movement  was  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Invitations  are  out  for  a  farewell  tea  in  honor  of  Miss 
Lewis  to  be  given  by  the  Omega  society  June  first. 

The  members  of  the  Art  Department  gave  a  farewell  re- 
ception Friday  afternoon,  May  eleventh,  in  honor  of  Profess- 
or Leisser,  Miss  Baldwin  and  Miss  Merriam. 

Ever  since  the  fair  weather  began  tennis  has  been  very 
popular.  A  tournament  will  be  held  the  last  of  May,  for 
which  all  the  contestants  have  not  yet  been  chosen. 
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On  the  evening  of  May  twenty-seventh  the  House  Girls 
entertained  at  a  dance  in  Dilworth  Hall.  Miss  Lowry,  Miss 
Kelly,  Miss  Locterman,  Miss  Cohan,  Miss  McEwan  and  Miss 
Carrie  Longanecker  were  present  as  outside  guests. 

A  business  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  held  May 
second  and  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
Miss  Lilla  A.  Greene ;  vice-president,  Miss  Alice  Record ; 
treasurer,  Miss  Vera  Lewis.  The  electin  of  secretary  was 
postponed  until  September. 

On  May  eleventh  the  Sophomores  gave  a  dance  in  honor 
of  the  Seniors.  It  was  a  pretty  dance  and  larger  than  usual. 
A  number  of  outside  guests  were  present — Miss  Longan- 
ecker, Miss  Carrie  Longanecker,  Miss  Gill,  Miss  Van  Tine, 
Miss  Mabel  Mellon  and  Miss  Florence  McKee. 

Miss  Brownlee  entertained  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  the 
Fourth  Preparatory  Class  at  dinner  on  Friday  evening,  May 
eleventh.  The  table  looked  very  pretty  with  daisies  as  a 
centerpiece  and  the  daintily  painted  place  cards.  The  dinner 
was  very  tempting  and  seemed  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  guests. 

The  Sorosis  staff  for  the  year  1 906-1907  is  as  follows: 

Clara    L.    Niebaum,    '07 Editor-in-Chief 

Miss  Mary  C.  McKee,  '07 Business  Manager 

Miss   Lilla   A.   Greene,  '08. Literary   Editor 

Miss  Virginia  G.  Marshall,  '08.  .  .Assistant  Business  Manager 
Miss  Carla  Jerecki,  '09.  ..  .Personals,  Almune,  College  Notes 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  May  ninth,  Praulein  Meyer, 
of  the  Alinda  school,  gave  a  lecture  in  the  drawing  rooms  of 
the  college.  The  lecture  was  about  the  visits  which  Frau- 
lein  Meyer  made  to  the  four  greatest  living  authors  of  Ger- 
many, Herren  Suremann,  Hoffmann,  Raabe  and  Seidl.  Se- 
lections were  read  from  Hawthorne  and  pictures  were  shown 
to  illustrate  the  lecture.  Miss  Edith  Allison  entertained  the 
company  by  singing  two  German  songs. 
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Calendar. 


15,  May,  Tuesday Lecture  on  "The  Cardinal  King" 

By  Henry  Lawrence  Southwick. 

17,  May,  Thursday,  2  p.  m Senior  party  for  Sophomores 

19,  May,  Saturday.  . .  . ,.  .May  Day  Fete 

4,  June,  Thursday.  .  .Closing  exercises  of  Preparatory  School 

5,  June,  Friday,  6  p.  m.. Alumnae  Dinner 

5,  June,  Friday,  8:30  p.  m Annual  Concert 

9,  June,  Saturday,  3  p.  m Class  Day 

10,  June,  Saturday,  11  a.  m Baccalaureate  sermon 

11,  June,  Monday Commencement 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Second  and  Third  Prepara- 
tory Classes  a  concert  was  given  April  twentieth.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows : 

Mr.  Luigi  Von  Kuntis   Violinist 

Mr.  Daniel  Beddoe  Tenor 

Mr.  J.  H.  Giddings  at  the  Piano. 

Program. 

Sonate,  A  Moll  for  violin  and  piano Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach 

Allegro  Moderato,  Scherzo. 

Largo  con  dolore,  Allegro  con  fuoco. 
Songs,     (a)  O,  that  we  two  were  Maying Nevin 

(b)  Sing  me  a  Song  of  a  Lad  that's  gone.  .Burnham 
Violin  Solo,   (a)   Hexentanz P&ganini 

(b)  Introduction  and  Rondo  Cappriccioso,.  .St.  Saens 

Aria,  Ceilo  e  Mar  from  Giocondo Ponchielli 

Sonate,  "Kreutzer"  for  violin  and  piano Beethoven 

Adagio  Sostenato. 

Andante  with  Variations. 

Finale. 

Invitations  have  been  received  by  the  Sophomore  class 
for  an  excursion  to  be  given  by  their  honorary  member,  Miss 
Green,  for  Friday  evening,  June  first. 

The  annual  May  Day  festival  occurred  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  nineteenth.    The  weather  was  charming,  with  a  breeze 
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just  cool  enough  to  make  the  afternoon  enjoyable.  The  pro- 
cession of  collegiate  and  preparatory  classes  marched  from 
Dilworth  Hall  and  around  the  campus.  The  May  Queen, 
Miss  Jean  Rollings,  was  preceded  by  her  merry  attendants, 
the  members  of  the  fourth  preparatory  class,  and  by  the  fairy 
flower  girls.  The  Queen's  train,  bordered  with  smilax,  was 
held  by  two  small  boys.  Each  class  carried  their  colors  and 
flowers,  making  a  very  festive  appearance.  After  the  march 
the  Queen  was  crowned,  then  the  Choral  Club  sang  several 
pretty  selections.  Then  followed  the  May  pole  dances,  a  fancy 
dance,  and  more  singing  by  the  Club.  Many  guests  were  pres- 
ent who  expressed  their  evident  enjoyment  of  the  May  Day 
Fete. 


Personals. 


Miss  B — We  have  Chemistry  twice  a  week  every  day  now. 

Miss  Holman  recently  entertained  her  father  at  the  col- 
lege. 

Miss   G — "I   want  to  go   to  Venice  to   see  the   rivers  of 
water." 

Miss  M — The  last  few  pages  of  my  Bible  paper  are  all 
crouched-  up. 

Miss  Brownlee  entertained  Miss  Mcllwaine  at  dinner  on 
May  seventh. 

Miss  Smith,  head  of  the  Women's  School  at  Carnegie, 
was  the  guest  of  Miss  Baldwin  recently. 

Mr.  George  E.  Greene,  of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  was  re- 
cently the  guest  of  his  daughter  at  the  college. 

Miss  Jean  Rollings  was  chosen  to  be  May  Queen  with 
the  Fourth  Year  Preparatory  Class  as  attendants. 
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Miss  C — Miss  M,  give  an  impromptu  speech  on  birds. 
Miss   M — 'Birds  are  very  useful   little  animals. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Frost,  of  Dover,  Mass.,  who  has  recently 
come  to  Pittsburg  to  take  a  position  in  the  Carnegie  library, 
visited  the  college  ^as  guest  of  Miss  Lewis. 

Instructor  (to  member  of  first  preparatory  Class) — I  have 
spoken  to  you  for  the  last  time.  If  I  have  to  speak  again  you 
know  where  you  can  go.  (We  wonder  where.) 

A  number  of  the  students  attended  the  play  "Shylock 
and  Co.,  Bankers,"  given  by  the  Mask  and  Wig  Club  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  April  twenty-eighth. 

Mrs.  A  (in  History) — To  what  party  did  this  man  belong, 
Tory  or  Whig? 

Student  (After  some  one  had  whispered  that  he  was  a 
violent  Whig) — He  wore  a  violet  wig. 

Dr.  Doyle  and  Dr.  Graham,  representing  the  Presbyter- 
ian synod  of  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  college  May  tenth  and 
eleventh.  Dr.  Doyle,  chairman  of  the  committee,  addressed 
the  students  at  chapel  exercises  on  the  eleventh. 


Exchanges. 


"The  Owl"  is  a  new  exchange  received  this  month. 

The  short  stories  are  always  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
High  School  Journal. 

"Did  the  captain  lose  his  head  during  the  football  game?" 
"No,  only  an  ear." 

"The  Life  of  George  Elliott"  in  the  College  Folio  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 
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New  Cook — What  does  your  father  like  for  breakfast? 
Angel  Child — What  we  ain't  got. 

The  "High  School  Journal"  published  a  splendid  story 
entitled  "A  Day  and  a  Night  in  Colonial  Times." 

"How's  you  gettin'  on  wid  youah  'rithmetics,  Low?" 
"I  done  learned  to  add  up  de  oughts  but  de  Aggers  bod- 
der  me." 

Father — Every  time  you  are  bad  I  get  another  gray  hair. 
Son — Gee !     You    must    have    been    a    corker.      Look    at 
grandpa. — Ex. 

The  poor  old  doctor  had  just  fallen  into  the  well.  "Ha," 
cried  the  village  cut  up,  "Doc  should  have  attended  to  the 
sick  and  let  the  well  alone." — Ex. 

Waiter — Will  you  have  pie? 

Guest — Is  it  compulsory? 

Waiter — No,  sah ;  it  am  raspberry. 

She — Are  you  dining  anywhere  next  Sunday? 

He   (expectantly) — No,  I  don't  think  so. 

She — How  hungry  you  will  be  on  Monday. — Ex. 

Delsol — My  father  doesn't  think  a  college  education 
amounts  to  much." 

Beck — Evidently  he  hasn't  got  your  bills  yet. — Ex. 

Freshie  (in  Physiology) — How  long  can  a  person  live 
without  brains? 

Teacher — Oh,  I  don't  know.  How  old  are  you? — Ex. 

"Generally   speaking,   women   are — " 

"Yes,  they  are." 

"Are  what?" 

"Generally  speaking." — Ex. 
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Soon  to  Arrive.... 


THE  COLLEGE  WIDOW 

with  a  collar  in 
White,  Pink,  Blue,  Lavender  Canvas 


Geo,   H,    Stoebener 

6227  Penn  Avenue  6222  Frankstown  Avenue 

EAST    END 

WE    DO    SHOE    REPAIRING    RIGHT 


Visiting  Philanthropist — Good  morning,  madame,  I  am 
collecting  for  the  Drunkard's  Home. 

Mrs.  McQuire — Shure  I'm  glad  of  it,  sor.  If  yez  come 
'round  tonight  yez  can  have  my  husband. 

Take  back  your  heart !  the  bitter  words 

She  said  with  lips  a-quiver 
Take  back  your  heart,  base  butcher  man, 

You  know  I  ordered  liver. — Ex. 


Our  sole  aim  is  to  fit  our  patrons  in    SoIe=Fitting  Shoes. 
RECIPROCITY!     A    word    to   the   wise  is  sufficient.     .     . 


TT^TI^  -     HC-     CA-I3tf\ 


6019  PENN  AVENUE 


Bel!  1191  Highland. 


SHOES  MENSES. 
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"What's  the  row  over  on  the  next  street?" 

"Only  a  wooden  wedding." 

"Wooden  wedding?" 

"Yes,  a  couple  of  Poles  getting  married." — Ex. 


road. 


A  speeding  auto   met  a  smoothly  gliding  cutter  on  the 
1. 

"Ah,"  said  the  auto,  "Where  are  you  going?" 
"Sleighing  of  course,"  replied  the  cutter,  "and  you?" 
"Slaying,"  shouted  the  auto,  with  a  horseless  laugh. — Ex. 


ALL    that's    Rare 
and  Beautiful 
in  Gems,  Jewel- 
ry, Silver  and  Works 
of  Art. 


E.  P.  ROBERTS 
—  &   SONS  — 

225   Fifth  Avenue 


The  Central  National   Bank 

OF  WILKINSBURG 
Assets        -        $600,000 

INFORMATION 
About  the  Banking  Business  in   General.      This 
Bank's  Business  in  particular.     Investments,  Se- 
curities, etc.,  will  be  given  upon  application. 

4  per  cent  interest  on  Savings  Accounts 
Corner  of  South  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

Bell  Phone  123  Wilkins 


Scientific  Apparatus 
Laboratory  Supplies 
and  Chemicals 


Microscopes 

and 
Accessories 


Scientific  Materials  Go. 

Manufacturers  -  Importers 

Phone  936  Grant 

711  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
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Bell  Phone  658-J  Grant 

SPANGLER 

Patent  "Invisible" 

EYEGLASSES 

UNEXCELLED 

For  Accuracy,  Comfort 
and  Neatness 


Free  Examination 

702PENN  AVENUE 


%     C.  D.  &  P.  Phone  293  Highland  & 

*    P.  &  A.  Phone  563  East 


& 


K1MM  £  B5EBLE& 


'$  Dealers  in  Fine  Family  Groceries, 

$  Flour  and  Country  Produce,  Teas, 

&  Coffees,  Spices,  Canned  Goods,  Etc. 

¥  Sheridan  Ave.  and  Rodman   St. 


Oculists   Prescriptions   Filled 


* 


Joseph   Caldwell. 


Wm.  T.  Graham. 


CALDWELL  d.  GRAHAM, 

Department  Stores 


708-710     PENN     AVENUE, 
Phone    143.  Wl  LKI  NSBURG,  Pa. 


JAMIESON  SISTERS, 

£ine_jpbotograpbs. 

WALLACE  BUILDING 
Center  and  Highland  Avenues 

Bell  'Phone,  1994  Highland 


Duquesne  National  Bank 


OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Capital, 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits, 

OFFICERS 

Edwin  Bindley, 

President. 
A.  H.  Patterson, 

Cashier. 


$500,000 
750,000 


James  McKay, 

Vice  President. 
W.  S.  Linderman, 

Ass't  Cashier. 
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5t  'At 


is  a  home  where  the  hostess  knows  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Art  Pottery,  Fine  China,  Cut 
Glass,  Banquet  Lamps,  Bric-a-Brac,  Etc. 
Visit  our  store  and  see  the  beautiful  collection 
of  fine  wares.  They  bring  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  their  beauty,  newness 
and  low  prices 

T.  Q.  EVANS  &  CO., 

642-644  Liberty  Avenue, 


Bell  Phone  866.    P.  &  A.  Main  244. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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WEDDINGS 


$ 

Girls  when  the  time  comes  to  be  mar-  $j 
ried,  remember  we  make  a  specialty  of  W 
serving  weddings  and  will  go  hundreds  £, 
of  miles  along  the  line  of  ary  of  the  rail-  $ 
roads  to  serve  you.  W 

KUHNS  | 

% 

W.  R.  Kuhn  &  Co.        6202  Penn  Avenue  $ 

«* 


Phones  |^  Highland 

The  I^ogan  Co, 

Mantels,  Tile,  Marble  Work. 
Chandeliers 


5929-5931  Baum  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


COTRELL  &   LEONARD,         RdHOVfll       SliS© 

Bargains   Throughout    Store 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  the  CAPS 
and  GOWNS  to  the 
American    Colleges. 

Illustrated  bulletin,  sam- 
ples, etc.,  upon  appli- 
cation. 


Goods  marked  to  sell,  if 
prices  are  considered 

VINCENT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

6023  Penn  Avenue  East  End 


w.  w.  wnniCK, 


Jeweler. 


Repairing  Given  Prompt 
Attention. 


6109  PENN    AVE.,   EAST  END. 

'Phone  488  East. 


WE     DESIGNS 

Class   Pennants 

Be  original  and  have  some- 
thing different  from,  the  or- 
dinary, 


G-RAEELSTIDN     PRESENTS 


The    HDlmes    Cn, 

BD1B  PBnn  Avb, — DpBn  in  Evening 


A  W,  SMITH 

FLORIST, 

345    SIXTH  AVENUE, 


Viz 


\i/ 


\i/ 


to  J 

!  * 

LL 


A  choice  and  large  assortment  of 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Always  on  hand,  from  our 
own  greenhouses  and  else- 
where  

ARTISTIC    DECORATING 

For  Weddings,    Receptions 


or   Dinners. 


All  orders  are  given  the  most 
careful  attention 

TELEPHONE  2880. 
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MINES, 

LOGANSPORT  STATION 
Allegheny  Valley   R.    R. 

oal   in   Car  Load    Lots  726    FRICK    BUILDING 
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